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The Big Crunch 


Jim Mortimore 


“To be is to be perceived.” 
George Berkely, 1685-1783 
10 


“Tris, my sparkling wit,” I gasped breathlessly. “I don’t suppose you happen 
to know if early Cretaceous reptiles have a dietary predilection for fur?” 


“Panda, dear,” my worthy accompaniment shot back with the acoustical 
aplomb of a lovingly maintained nail gun, “Stop asking silly questions and 
run away from the bloody dinosaur before it eats you.” 


The irritation in my sparkling wit’s voice was an indication of her 
considerable regard for our friendship. I was touched by a moment of 
pleasure. It was a very short moment, to be sure, and somewhat absurd in 
that it was neatly bookended by absolute panic and sheer terror; further, it 
did not in the least stop me running as fast as my none-too-recently 
groomed five-and-seven-eights-inch high legs could carry me. Nonetheless 
it was a pleasant enough sensation. If one must be eviscerated and taken for 
a monster’s cuisses de baissier surely it were better to do so in the company 
of those for whom one’s loss would prove the greater tragedy? 


The thought provoked a giggle fully one third humour. 


The infant Carnosaurus in mid leap, talons extended and fangs bared, 
seemed to take my inadvertent outburst, together with my diligent lack of 
cooperation in the matter of its luncheon, as nothing less than a personal 
affront. The sound it uttered, a nerve-wracking combination of shriek and 
growl, placed me in mind of the equally nerve-wracking 2019 


Broadway production of Blythe Spirit which I had once had the atrocious 
luck to review. Were it not for a passing predilection for cocaine-glazed 
bamboo I might never have suffered that soulless evening. But then again 
nor would I have been ready with such a scientifically appropriate 
comeback for the Carnosaur either, as the creature’s energetic effort and 
inability to compensate for such a slow and clumsy escapee as myself 
caused it to leap far beyond where its hunter’s senses predicted I would be, 
to fetch up scrabbling and squawking with half its body in the stinking 
waves which had so recently consumed our wooden life-boat and very 
nearly us along with it. 


"Hail to thee, blithe Spirit!” I hurled forth brazenly. “Bird thou never wert!" 


“Panda, stop cracking jokes and get your furry arse up this bloody tree. And 
don’t dawdle dammit!” 


I craned my neck to look up at the Araucaria Araucana towering above me. 
“Tn regard of which a modicum of assistance would be of inestimable help.” 


A leopardskin handbag lowered itself from the foliage, its long strap tied to 
an equally long leather belt. As the Carnosaur lunged again , spraying brine 
and spittle as it screeched, I jumped, grabbed, felt myself hoisted at an 
objectionable speed into the air. My paws being hardly fashioned for 
monkey-shines, I scrambled panting onto the bag, clinging to the strap and 
crossing one leg over the other at the ankle in as debonair a fashion as I 
could manage given the circumstances. 


The handbag ascended. At the precise zenith of my trajectory I found 
myself eye-to-eye with my rescuer. 


“Tris, my sumptuous delight,” I murmured with as much grace as I could 
manage. “Your execrable timing has much in common with a certain 
Broadway star I could name.” 


Iris Wildthyme dangled me a little closer, close enough to plant a tiny kiss 
on my nose. 


“Panda, love, are you putting on weight?” 
I resisted the urge to wrinkle my nose because I knew she found it cute. 


“Because those claws of yours have damn near shredded my Burberry 
Leopard Classic.” 


I sighed, wondering what amongst the stinking greenery around us might 
ever replace a nice soothing Eggs Nouvelle Orleans accompanied by a 
precisely measured half-glass of Robert Mondavi Chardonnay. 


“We both know your Burberry was hand-crafted by machine in Vietnam 
with the rest of your artless knock-offs.” 


“True enough.” Iris nodded unashamedly. “But it was a perfectly lovely 
thank-you from the Als in the sweatshop we put out of business. And it was 
more than good enough to pull you from the jaws of death.” 


“T’m sorry about your handbag. I can’t apologise enough. I’ll break out my 
sewing kit when we’re back on the bus. Now can we please change the 
subject? I’m sure mummy Carnosaur will be arriving soon and I don’t want 
to be stuck here when she does. My life may have been one of splendid 
carelessness but I can assure you I have no intention of dying in a Monkey 
Puzzle tree somewhere in the early Cretaceous period.” 


“Except it’s not the early Cretaceous period, is it?” 
The voice was small and thin and somehow... purr-ey. 
Nose to nose, Iris and I frowned. 

We looked up. 


Perched on a narrow branch not three feet above us was a small 
tortoiseshell kitten. It peered down at us with the deceptively innocent blue 
eyes that kittens hell-bent on mischief the universe over seem to share. 


Iris and I locked eyes. 


“Did you hear—” 
“T most certainly did—” 


The cat arched. “Yes, yes, yes,” it muttered impatiently. “Moment of shock, 
natural enough, talking cat, yes yes yes, quite understandable. And moving 
swiftly on to our next order of business—” 


Iris frowned irritably. She hated to be hustled. “Ducky—” she began in a 
dangerous tone. 


“Not duck. Stupid things. Eat them for lunch. And invisible pigs 
apparently.” The kitten shook its head and preened. “Look up darlings. 
Look at the sky.” 


Finally unable to resist the kitten’s considerable anti-charm, I did as I was 
told. I gaped. Chin-to-chin, Iris did the same. 


“Do you see—” 
“T certainly do—” 
There was no sky. 


Just steaming jungle stretching endlessly upwards in every direction to 
envelope a huge, darkly molten sun that looked easily close enough to 
touch. Nearby a strip of white sand curled around the waves of an inland 
sea, virgin except for the two sets of prints emerging from the waterline. 
Nearby the jungle moved, as two more Carnosaurs joined the first, snapping 
and hissing at the base of our tree. 


“That’s right Toto,” the annoying kitten misquoted smugly. “We’re not in 
Kansas anymore.” 
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In fact we hadn’t been in Kansas for some time. A recent existential crisis 
had kindled in me a desire to discover more of myself; how I came to be; 
what my role in life’s great pageant truly was. Having quickly become 
jaded with the fruitless endeavours of the purely scientific method, I had 
been busy exploring other avenues — specifically a sea voyage to the Island 
of Doctor Moreau — a travelogue of a singularly mundane nature until the 
moment of our vessel’s unexpected precipitation through a Symmes Hole 
while navigating the southern seas. 


Our journey through this maelstrom was unpleasant, and I do not intend to 
dwell on it. 


Suffice to say its middle was cold and wet, and its end altogether too 
populated with weed to be in any way dignified. At this precise moment, 
treed in the cavernous interior of the earth by a growing number of hungry 
carnivores, we found ourselves bereft of ship, crew, life raft and a certain 
Number 22 Routemaster bus to Putney Common, which had been stowed in 
the ship’s cargo hold for the duration of the voyage. This last loss was the 
most significant since it was here that I had stashed my precious case of 
1914 Bordeaux and some well seasoned Litineberg, 1914 being the last truly 
excellent year before the war. Fern, of which there seemed to be plenty all 
around me, was hardly an appetising substitute. Lacking reasonable fare I 
was beginning to suffer the onset of a somewhat truculent mood. 


I stared at the annoying kitten, hoping that the distaste in my expression 
would make it go away. The animal didn’t move — except to continue 
preening. 


“Tf this isn’t Kansas, then where is it?” Iris’ voice was sharp as any of the 
teeth or claws my recent hunter had displayed. 


The kitten stretched. It even managed to do this annoyingly. 


“The Land of the Mangaboos, of course,” it explained, without really 
explaining anything. 


“Tf I were to write a review of you, it would contain cutting references to 
your lazy demeanour and the clarity of your dialogue.” 


The kitten only smiled more widely before concluding, “Where people are 
vegetables, princes are chosen by little girls and invisible pigs make 
excellent snacks.” 


“Oh Eureka! Why must you be such an annoying cat?” 


The voice was young and buoyant, and seemed to bounce out of a tree to 
our left. As I glanced in that direction a small bright face decorated with an 
impish smile and a striking cascade of hair poked out of the dense foliage. 


The little girl shifted her gaze from the kitten to us. 


“T do apologise for Eureka. She’s stubborn and wilful and likes to eat things 
she shouldnt.” 


The annoying kitten grumbled softly. “Accusing an innocent kitten of eating 
a piglet without proof is an extremely foolish assertion.” 


“The Princess doesn’t think so. It was her favourite piglet. Nor does the 
Wizard. That’s why you’re on trial. Running away just makes you seem all 
the more guilty.” 


The kitten settled itself more comfortably on its branch. “And yet you 
followed me here. And now we’re all stuck in these Monkey Puzzle trees 
until those dragons down there remember they can fly and flap up here to 
eat us.” 


Iris, still dangling me on her Burberry Leopard Classic, twisted the strap 
until we were facing each other again. Her look said everything. 


Princess? She mouthed silently. Mangaboos? 


I could only shrug sympathetically. 


“Hold your mither, luvvie,” Iris interjected. “They’re not dragons, they’re 
dinosaurs. And exactly which Wizard are we talking about here? I’ve 
known a few and believe me they can be a right pain in the nether region.” 


“Why the Wizard of course,” said the little girl, beaming. “My great friend, 
the Wonderful Wizard In Oz.” 


I blinked and snorted, managing to hold back a giggle. 
“The... Wizard...?” 
Iris whooped. 


I glared at her but it did no good. Once she gave vent, for good or ill, the 
torrent was invariably unstoppable. 


“Oh... oh ducky... the Wizard. And you must be Dorothy I presume?” 
The little girl’s friendly expression faded somewhat. 


“T don’t see what you find so funny. In Kansas people are generally much 
more polite to strangers, as a rule.” 


Iris spluttered, her dignity joyously abandoned. “Ooh, I never did. Never! I 
suppose this Wizard of yours can find my big red double-decker bus and 
Panda here’s luscious lost Liineberg?” 


I sighed. “Allow me to apologise for Iris. We’re having an improbable kind 
of day. And she can be a trifle difficult when she hasn’t had a drink.” 


“We can see,” the kitten yawned. 
“Eureka,” Dorothy began wamingly. 
“Ooooooh,” Iris chortled. 


I shook my head, groping desperately for something to deflect attention 
from my 


companion’s delinquency. Fortunately, Dorothy didn’t seem to be too upset 
by Iris’ apparently unstoppable outburst. 


The little girl said, “The Wizard is a great man. He found the Cowardly 
Lion some courage, the Tin Man a heart and the Scarecrow a brain, so I’m 
sure he can find your big red double-decker bus.” 


“And my Liineberg.” 
“And your Liineberg,” Dorothy added, a little doubtfully, I thought. 


I suddenly felt a little light-headed. Lack of food perhaps? Or the singular 
experience of being trapped underground with two people I knew for a fact 
did not exist except in books in any universe I had visited. 


“How did you come to be here, anyway?” I asked for lack of a more 
sophisticated 


conversational gambit. 


“Well,” said Dorothy, clearly happy to be back on familiar ground. “I’d 
come to visit my Uncle Henry at Hugson’s Ranch in California. My cousin 
Zeb and Jim had picked me up from the station — oh, I should mention that 
Jim’s a cab-horse — he can talk as well, by the way, at least here he can 
anyway, just like you and Eureka. Anyway, Zeb and Jim had just picked me 
up when there was the most awful—” 


“Rain of stones! RAIN OF STONES!” 


A chorus of voices burst through Dorothy’s breathless exposition. The girl 
looked around wildly. “The Mangaboos!” she exclaimed. She glanced 
quickly back at me and the still-chortling Iris. “That’s what they call an 
earthquake. Everything’s upside down here, you see, and—” 


But that was as far as Dorothy got before several things happened at once. 


About a hundred or so very well dressed people who seemed to be made 
from vegetables swung by through the treetops, crying out in fear as they 
rushed past, ignoring us as completely as they seemed to ignore the pull of 


gravity. The Carnosaurs clustering at the bottom of the trees shrieked in 
annoyance and backed away as the trees began to shake and then sway. A 
wind whipped up and waves crashed against the nearby shore, eradicating 
our footprints. Friday and his Crusoe, finally lost in time forever. 


Iris stopped laughing and we both clung on to our branches for dear life. In 
her tree, Dorothy was doing the same. Only Eureka, in the manner of all 
cats, seemed indifferent to the tempestuous uproar. 


Then from above there came a gigantic crack. I looked up, up, up. Past the 
place where the ground rose beyond the nonexistent horizon, higher into the 
thing that should have been a sky but wasn’t. There was a gout of light from 
the jungle overhead. Lightning forked. Then the ground erupted, blasting 
open so that great clods of earth and lumps of rock burst into the air and 
began to fall all around us. 


“Rain of stones! RAIN OF STONES!” the Mangaboos shrieked. 


Brilliant beams of light slashed out of the ground, flickered and danced. 
Lasers. The beams were followed by something vast and black. Trees fell, 
pushed aside as a gigantic metal torpedo erupted into the pinkish daylight. 
Runnels of glowing lava cascaded from its flanks, splashed into the jungle, 
setting trees alight for hundreds of metres in every direction. A shrapnel of 
glittering violet crystals exploded from the machine, slicing into nearby 
trees and shredding them. 


Iris, Dorothy and I gazed open mouthed at the arrival of the machine which, 
erupting from the ground, thrust its segmented length into the air for what 
seemed a wholly improbable distance before finally, ponderously, toppling 
back to earth. 


Back towards us. 
“Oh bugger,” said Iris. 


The machine thundered towards us, spraying molten rock. It twisted and 
howled and crashed through the land of talking cats and invisible piglets, its 
trajectory revealing a single scorched word etched into its flank. 


Virgil. 


“Excellent,” I muttered hysterically as the monstrous apparition bore down 
upon us. “Death by classical literature reference. What more of life can a 
Panda possibly ask?” 
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What more of life a Panda could possibly ask apparently included walking 
on thin air, as I found out a moment later when Eureka and Dorothy 
detached themselves from their 


respective branches, grabbed my companion and myself, and absconded 
with us into what passed in these parts for the sky. 


Iris protested strenuously and continuously. I understood her reticence. 
Forty metres was a long way to fall when you weighed as much as a normal 
sized person. It was no tumble out of bed for a small stuffed bear, come to 
that. However both of us were in for a surprise. Because falling was the one 
thing we didn’ do. 


“T like long walks, especially when they are taken by people who annoy 
me,” I said. “But this is ridiculous.” 


Dorothy said breathlessly, “I did try to tell you, everything’s upside down 
here. The further you are from the ground, the more gravity pulls you up. 
The heavier you are, the faster you don’t fall.” 


My head swam — at least as fast as my arms and legs were. Never had the 
laws of everything sensible been so flagrantly abused.“And what about 
that?” Iris fired off in the manner of a fleschette anti-personnel mine, 
pointing up at the flaming mass of black metal bearing down upon us like a 
comet. 


“We simply have not to be here when it is.” 


A few minutes later, the annoying kitten’s atrocious grammar 
notwithstanding, we were out of the direct line of impact, huddled among 
the sand dunes with a mess of Mangaboos as the marauding mass of metal 
some appalling wit had named after a character in Dante’s Inferno smashed 
into the ground further along the beach and came to rest half in and half out 
of the boiling waves. 


I blinked rapidly and repeatedly, a less than heroic response to the 
narrowness of our escape, though under the circumstances all I could 
summon. 


Meanwhile black metal clanged and bonged as it cooled, seawater boiled 
and bubbled, and a thick cloud of stinking vapour streamed up from the 
waves, together with an inordinate number of dead fish. 


As the mists surrounding the crashed vehicle slowly cleared, I heard a clang 
and a pneumatic wheeze, as of a hatch opening. A few seconds later two 
figures emerged from the fog. 


Squinting I could make out two men. One was tall and thin with narrow 
features and short hair, the other was just as tall but bigger, with rounded 
features and a shock of unruly hair. 


Both wore jumpsuits with the name Virgil sewn into a name patch over the 
breast pocket. The two men were arguing. 


“T tell you it’s a geode,” the big man said. “This deep under the crust it’s 
probably been here for five billion years. It’s not solid so it didn’t show up 
on the sonar.” 

“If it was a geode,” The thin man’s voice dripped icy derision, “There 
wouldn’t be so many dead fish. Or trees. Or...” The thin man stared right at 
us. “Pandas,” he finished in surprise. 

The two men stopped. 

“Uh... hello.” The big physicist ventured eventually. 

Iris cleared her throat but Dorothy stepped forward first. 

“Hello. ’m Dorothy. This is Eureka, Panda and Iris. Who are you?” 

The thin man said dismissively, “Oh this? This is Ed. Don’t listen to him, 


he’s a congenital idiot when it comes to anything clever. You can call me 
Conrad.” 


The big man was already cutting across the thin man’s words. “Idiot am I? 
Who gambled away their in perpetuum cut of a brand-new element then? 
Oh. Oh, that wouldn’t be the great scientific pumpkinhead and full-time 
trumpet-blower Zimsky-Korsakov, would it?—” 


“—Oh, I am, is that right?—” 


“—Betting on probability collisions for particles in a supercollider. You’d 
have been better off at the race track.—” 


“—Oh, I would, would [?—” 


“Yes, because at least the objects moving there are slow enough and large 
enough for your tiny weeny mind to comprehend—” 


“—and anyway what clever dick was it who decided that because we hadn’t 
actually 


discovered it yet, element 119 on the Periodic Table should be called 
Unobservium? 


Unobservium! I mean, it’s ridiculous, something a child would dream up — 
between sugar hits!” 


“—It beats hell out of ununquadium or even ununhexium, and anyway, 
speaking as the creator of element 119, on no less than three separate 
occasions, in point of fact—” 


“—and how long Ed, how long did your little atomic angels dance on the 
head of that finely polished cosmic—” 


“—although admittedly never for a period exceeding two picoseconds but 
still, as such, as the creator I can pretty much call it anything I damn well 
like!” 


There was a long pause. Metal ticked and cooled. Water bubbled. A few 
more dead fish bobbed to the surface. We all stayed very still and watched, 
cautiously, to see what would happen next. 


“Unobservium?” The thin man sighed. A world-weary sigh full of self- 
sacrifice and ennui. 


“Twelve years and eighty six billion dollars that’s the best you could come 
up with?” 


A second much longer pause ensued. 


The thought Uranium 235 flashed through my mind, closely followed by 
the thoughts 


Plutonium and duck. 


“You’re just jealous.” The big man smiled. A world-weary smile full of 
self-sacrifice and ennui. 


“Am I?” the thin man said. “Well I guess we’ll see, won’t we? When you 
try to nuke the core of the Earth without me!” And waving a dismissive 
hand at the object I had heretofore thought of as the Sun, he turned and 
walked off into the jungle, his feet never once touching the ground. 


The big man said, “I should be pleased to see him go but knowing neither 
his position or direction bugs me considerably.” For the first time the big 
man seemed to notice us. “That man’s so slippery I’m considering formally 
proposing a theory paralleling Young’s Wave-Particle Duality Theory which 
proves definitively that he can be in two places at once.” He concluded with 
a grumble, “I just haven’t managed to make an opening in anything big 
enough to push his damn head through yet.” 


Dorothy said timidly, “Are you... friends, then?” 


The big man glared. “We’re physicists. Of course we’re not friends.” He 
snorted derisively, then rubbed his chin when he saw Dorothy’s crestfallen 
expression. “Ok, well, I guess you could call us fair weather friends. As 
long as there are superstorms pulverising Rome our destinies are aligned. 
And talking of places to be...?” 


Dorothy said, “This is the Land of the Mangaboos.” 


The big physicist’s face fell. “Not a geode then?” 
“The land of talking cats and invisible pigs,” I clarified helpfully. 


The big physicist swivelled his head and inclined it to regard at me. “This 
your toy?” He snatched me up and offered me to Dorothy. “I don’t think the 
sound chip is working so well.” 


Dorothy reached for me but the big physicist suddenly yanked me back. I 
yelped as he unhooked a multitool from his belt. “I can probably fix that if 
you’d like.” He flicked open the blade normally used to prise stones from 
horses hooves and flipped me upside down. “Is there a seam? A zip maybe? 
Any sensible designer would’ve used Velcro...” 


While I was spluttering indignantly, Iris spoke up. “I really wouldn’t do 
that, luvvie.” Her voice could be harder than tempered steel when she 
wanted, a fact I was never more grateful for. 


The big physicist stopped poking his multitool into my hide and turned me 
right side up. It didn’t help either my protestations or dignity that he 
dangled me by my head, arms and legs windmilling as violently as a small 
bear’s limbs can windmill. 


“Oh?” The big physicist said. 


“Well, you already nearly killed us all once, when you arrived. You 
wouldn’t want to make the same mistake twice, now would you?” The razor 
edge in her voice was unmistakable. 


“We did?” The big physicist set me down next to Eureka and rubbed his 
cheek. “Well yes, I suppose we did. Sorry about that. It was completely 
unintentional.” 


“Nevertheless,” said Eureka pointedly. “You very nearly squashed me flat 
with your silly metal machine. Not to mention my friends,” she added after 
a moment’s consideration. 


The big physicist stared at Eureka. Then at me. Then back at the annoying 
kitten. 


We both smiled back. 
“Did I just hear—” 
“You most certainly did—” 


The cat arched impatiently. “Yes, yes, yes,” she muttered in barely 
concealed annoyance. 


“Moment of shock, natural enough, talking cat, talking toy panda, yes yes 
yes, quite understandable, though getting a bit predictable by now. So — 
moving swiftly on to our next order of business—” 


“Fixing Virgil, you mean.” 


“Actually we mean going to see the Wizard.” Dorothy interjected. “Iris has 
lost her big red double decker bus; Panda has lost his beloved Liineberg; 
and I had lost Eureka, who happens to be on trial for—” 


“-The plaintiff is innocen,” Eureka interrupted primly. “When you assume 
guilt, all you do is make an ass out of u and me.” 


“-eating Princess Ozma’s invisible piglet...” Dorothy ignored the kitten, 
whom I suspected she found almost as annoying as I did. “So it’s what we’d 
decided to do before you dropped in.” 


The big physicist looked at each of us in turn. Then he took a small device 
from his overalls and shook it. The object rattled. I assumed from his 
forlorn expression it wasn’t supposed to do that. “Does this wizard of yours 
have access to a calibrating resonator capable of re-tuning high-frequency 
phased-plasma lasers in the four-hundred megawatt range?” 


Dorothy thought this request over. 


“Tt’s just that mine’s broken.” The big physicist rattled the device he was 
holding and then threw it sadly aside. It landed with an inoffensive plop in 


some nearby Sea grass. 


Dorothy shrugged. “He found the Cowardly Lion some courage, the Tin 
Man a heart and the Scarecrow a brain,” the little girl said with admirable 
optimism. “So I’m sure he can find something to mend your lasers.” 


The big physicist slowly chewed Dorothy’s suggestion over. “Much as in 
quantum physics I foresee two possibilities, either of which can be known. 
Either everything I see here is true... 


or... I was killed in the crash.” The big physicist nodded slowly, at last 
drawing a conclusion he seemed happy with. “If this is death at least I’m 
not nauseous.” 


He grinned. 
“Ok kid. Let’s go see your Wizard.” 


Dorothy turned to lead the way. Before she could take single step the thin 
man came racing back out of the jungle with two other people in tow. The 
new atrivals each wore turn-of-the-century caving apparel, including 
backpacks, alpenstocks, coils of rope and wind-up devices I recognised as 
Ruhmkorff lamps. 


“Oh, hello again,” the tall man said, as if surprised to find us still where 
he’d left us. 


“Perplexingly, this is Professor Oliver Lidenbrock and his nephew Axel.” 


Something in the jungle behind them shrieked abominably. A moment later 
several other somethings joined in. 


“And that, I very much regret to inform you, is a large group of hungry 
carnivorous dinosaurs.” 
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Avoiding the Carnosaurs was a simple though hasty matter of climbing 
trees and then playing fast and loose with gravity. The Carnosaurs jumped 
and snapped a lot but never quite managed to work out that even a good 
jump couldn’t get them high enough off the ground for the upside-down 
gravity to pull them up to our level. All except for one bright spark who 
managed to claw its way up the trunk of a tree before making its kingly 
lunge. This worthy took flight in a most impressive manner but then, 
unluckily, sailed away into the wide blue yonder in a manner somehow 
reminiscent of a classic rock album cover. 


The Carnosaur disappeared from sight, limbs, neck and tail flailing and 
mouth gaping to emit a series of ever more distant snarls and shrieks that 
marked the start of our journey to the City of Glass. The road we followed 
wasn’t made of Yellow Brick, nor indeed was there a road of any kind. And 
yet our journey had in many ways the sense of a great odyssey about it. Not 
the least of which was the promise of a rather pungent cheese and a 
thoroughly naughty Bombay Sapphire at its conclusion. 


As Dorothy and Eureka led us from treetop to treetop like a long string of 
tiny designer balloons, conversations rose and fell to either side. 


The physicists from Virgil picked up their argument exactly where they left 
off but with extra bite; Professor Lidenbrock expounded the value of virgin 
caving and the existence of Atlantis, while Iris listened raptly, interjecting 
her own experiences in that most marvellous of cities before it was lost; 
Dorothy and Eureka continued to argue about the relative merits of guilt 
and invisible pigs, and all this to the strains of Axel Lidenbrock 
accompanying himself on a dimestore squeezebox in a soaring rendition of 
My Love is Like a Red Red Rose. 


Never was alcohol more fervently needed or desired. 


“You know,” the big physicist said. “I have a theory about—” 


“Oh, you do?” the thin man interrupted. “A theory, is that right?” 
“Everyone we’ve met here is a fictional character, so—” 

“Do you have a cigarette?” 

“—either I’m dead or there’s something wrong with the universe.” 

“And you think I have an ego problem.” 

“Problem, Conrad? Not at all. You think, you fall over. No problem at all.” 


The thin physicist chewed this over grimly before announcing, “Sidney 
Perkowitz was right. He was right, do you know that? Your science is 
completely out to lunch.” 


The big physicist just chuckled. 
“You think, you fall over. No problem.” 


Beneath us, the jungle slowly evolved. Trees widened and their canopies 
flattened. Soon we were passing over a forest of giant mushrooms, their 
skin rough as sandpaper and tough as old shoe leather. 


Axel sang, “Oh my Love is like a red, red rose; that’s newly sprung in June; 
Oh my Love is like the melody; that’s sweetly play'd in tune...” 


Far out at sea waves exploded as giant aquatic dinosaurs fought under 
whirling stormclouds. 


“So tell me, Mr Lidenbrock—” Dorothy began. 


“Please, madam, let us not stand on tradition. Sir Oliver will do perfectly 
well, thank you.” 


“Sir Oliver, Axel tells me you’ve lost your guide.” 


“Yes and Gertrude, his duck. It’s most inconvenient.” 


“Well, the Wizard already found a heart, a brain and some courage, and I 
know he’| find Ed’s calibrator, Iris’ bus and Panda’s cheese. So I’m sure he 
can help you find your guide and his duck.” 


“T see. And the Lost City of Atlantis at the centre of the earth?” 
“Oh that too, I expect. He’s quite the most wonderful Wizard there is.” 


Axel sang, “As fair art thou my bonnie lass; so deep in love am J; and I will 
love thee still my dear; ‘til all the seas gang dry...” 


Eureka interjected, “Did I hear someone mention a missing duck? I hope 
you’re not going to accuse me of eating that as well.” 


“This from the pig-murdering cat,” I added helpfully. 
“I’m a growing kitten. I need my protein.” 
“Plenty of protein in a glass of milk, luvvie.” 


“A murder eh? The Lidenbrock Expedition began the same way. One Otto 
Gotebourg, a... 


disreputable competitor. May I enquire as to what evidence this murder trial 
has so far produced?” 


“Why, precisely as much as none at all, of course.” 


“Eureka! I do wish you could be less annoying. Sir Oliver, surely you’re not 
going to listen to a potential killer?” 


“Madam, I make it my business never to interrupt a murderer.” 


To seaward the storm increased. A giant whirlpool formed. The fighting 
dinosaurs were sucked underneath the waves. Iris’ bag, on which I was 
perched, wavered off to seaward as what must have been a strong magnetic 
field tugged at the buckles and zips. I felt myself drifting head first in the 
same direction. I would elucidate why but let’s just say it’s problem I also 
have with airport security scanners and leave it at that. Seeing the problem, 


Iris swung her handbag back but she hadn’t had a drink for several hours 
and her co-ordination was not at its best. I lost my grip and began to 
flounder. I need not have feared. Axel Lidenbrock snagged me neatly 
between verses, lifted me to his shoulder with a friendly grin and continued 
singing without missing a beat. 


“Till a’ the seas gang dry my dear; and the rocks melt wi’ the sun; I will 
love thee still my dear; while the sands of life shall run...” 


I sighed, covering my ears with my paws. 


“And fare thee well my only Love; and fare thee well a while! And I will 
come again my Love; though t’were ten thousand mile.” 


Axel concluded his performance in time for me to catch the tail end of the 
two physicists’ 


conversation. 


“_,.. Tegmark’s classification of multiple universes shows that there are 
planes of existence beyond our cosmological horizon, with different 
physical laws, different languages, rules...” the big physicist was in full 
flow. 


“Oh, there are? Of course there are. And who’s to say that fictional 
creations in one universe can’t be real in another? No child over six, 
anyway.” 


“One day you’ ll learn to think—” 


“One day you’ll come up with a better description of current reality than 
a... a... series of universal planes collapsing in a... meta-fictional Big 
Crunch—” 


“Big ‘Brane Crunch—” 


“really Ed? That sounds like a breakfast cereal. Anyway, whatever it’s 
called, clearly it needs a better name. Then we can all have tea and cake 
while the Marx Brothers and Rod Serling plan the marketing campaign.” 


“You never did think things through. Look around you. Pellucidar, the 
Forest of Giant Mushrooms, the Land of the Mangaboos...” the big 
physicist waved a hand towards Iris and myself. “... these two.” Iris 
frowned. “Occam’s Razor states that—” 


“—Occam’s Razor is best used to shred theories that would otherwise land 
us in an asylum for the insane. You’re incorrigible, Ed, do you know that? 
And meanwhile the core of the Earth is on strike and every city on the 
planet is about to be destroyed. God, I need a cigarette. Or several hundred 
antimatter bombs. Except I already have those.” 


“Conrad, you’re an idiot—” 
“—yes, and you’re a chucklehead—” 
“—and a perfect example of the worst kind of meta-fiction I could ever—” 


I stopped listening. One thought was uppermost in my mind — and it 
wasn’t food and drink. 


“There’s no such thing,” the thin physicist shouted suddenly, “As a series of 
fictional universes collapsing into a total extinction event called The Big 
‘Brane Crunch!!” 


Which of course was the precise instant that three more tunnelling machines 
erupted from the ground beneath us and smashed together in a headlong 
collision. I flinched as the tangled wreckage crashed to the ground. The 
phrase collapsing universes sailed giddily through my head. 


I would without a doubt have cursed roundly and thoroughly, if I didn’t 
hold the habit to be so dreadfully uncouth. 
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We couldn’t leave our new arrivals to the tender mercies of the Carnosaurs 
so of course we had to help. “Snag them, bag them, and drag them along, 
why don’t you,” was how the thin physicist put it. “And while you’re at it 
let’s stop and smell the roses. I’m sure they’re lovely this time of year.” The 
big physicist just sighed, shook his grizzled head and then mucked in. 
Before long the Wizard had a whole new flock to attend his forthcoming 
soiree. 


To start with there were David and Abner, a craggy yet handsome younger 
man anda 


somewhat threadbare old fellow decked out as a Victorian inventor from 
one of those abject yet curiously compelling penny dreadfuls I had never 
been caught reading. They were respectively pilot and inventor of the Iron 
Mole, which the big physicist admired for its “brash originality,” and which 
the thin physicist described as, “the concoction of a demented child’s 
constructor set left for too long in the rain.” David looked like he was about 
to throw a punch or two at that but then tactfully allowed himself to be 
distracted by the (self-proclaimed) miracle that was Eureka. Abner just 
smiled and “hrrumphed” in a perplexingly ambivalent way but didn’t get a 
chance to venture much else before Iris dragged him off to one side for 
some kind of age-related heart-to-heart. 


Clambering from the wreckage to join David and Abner came an American 
scientist named Roland Clewe, hailing from a machine he called the 
Automatic Shell, who claimed to have travelled in search of the fabled 
Stone of Sardis, a diamond only slightly smaller than the Earth itself. When 
the big physicist heard that he enquired of Clewe if he’d ever read a book 
called 2010 because, apparently there could be diamond icebergs floating in 
liquid diamond seas on Uranus and once again Arthur C had got there first . 
Something about his use of the word Uranus made the thin physicist howl 
with laughter until everyone stared at him, whereupon he retired into the 
middle-distance, unable to stop chuckling. 


Other survivors from the collision included a young boy dressed in 
medieval garb followed by small group of ragged villagers, who clambered 
off the remains of a tunnelling machine the thin physicist likened distantly 
to, “something Heath Robinson would dream up on a bad acid day.” 


I couldn’t help thinking there was something wrong with the boy and the 
villagers. They were dressed in gray, with grey skins, and their hair and 
eyes were also gray. Their tools were made of grey metal and their 
tunnelling machine was gray as well. I’m no prude. Monochrome is a 
perfectly natural state for any self-respecting panda. But these people 
looked as if they’d stepped straight out of an artfully processed black-and- 
white movie. 


Dorothy’s eyes lit up when she saw them. She sidled up to the black-and- 
white boy and asked, “You and your friends look a little familiar. Do you 
come from Kansas?” The boy, lauded with virtually impenetrable Gaelic 
glee by the villagers as “The Bloody Navigator”, replied that he came from 
a small village in Cumbria and was tunnelling to the other side of the world 
to obtain a “giant rainbow crucifix” that would stop the Black Death from 
killing the people he loved most in the world. 


I lost interest in the conversation around the time Dorothy suggested that 
since the Wizard had already found a brain, a heart and some courage; was 
about to find a laser calibrator, a 22 


Routemaster, a case of wine and cheese, the lost City of Atlantis at the 
Centre of the Earth and a very annoying kitten guilty of consuming a 
Princess’ invisible pig; he could fairly reasonably be expected to supply the 
Navigator with a giant Technicolor cross to take back to his grainy 
monochrome village without straining himself overmuch. 


Work, I thought as I lost myself in the burgeoning crowd, must be more fun 
than fun when you’re the most wonderful Wizard there was. 


By the time we left the forest of mushrooms for the plains surrounding the 
City of Glass we had more than a hundred new arrivals in tow, not counting 
the couple of hundred Mangaboos, Vegetable People, Dragonettes, Honey 
Coloured Ponies, Earnest and Glittery Unicorns and other assorted 


Ozmanians (was Ozmanians a word? Iris coined it and even Eureka 
understood it, so I saw no reason it shouldn’t be, despite the fact that I saw 
her doodling the word into shape in the empty spaces of a crossword puzzle 
on page 42 of a 1973 Women’s Weekly magazine fished from the Sargasso 
Sea that was her Burberry Leopard Classic); all scurrying along ahead and 
above an ever-growing flock of hungry, screeching dinosaurs. 


The big physicist called our accumulated strays, “meta-convergent semi- 
resolving anomalies.” 


The thin physicist called them, “a collective pain in the ass.” They included 
(but were by no means limited to) a Wandering Jew who spoke only 
French; a vast lumpen fellow covered with scars who resembled no-one so 
much as Frankenstein’s Monster; a Norwegian Spelunker named Niels Klim 
whom no-one could understand but who seemed cheerful enough to find 
himself in the company of Oliver Lidenbrock, poking at interesting rocks 
with their alpenstocks. 


As if this wasn’t enough to prove the big physicist’s theory of collapsing 
meta-fictional universes, we also stumbled across a group of scraggle- 
haired, loincloth-garbed men whose names we ascertained much later were 
Tarn Son of the Tiger; Morgo the Mighty; Morgyn the Mighty (no relation); 
Jacare of the Jungle; and Zon the Ape-man; all clustered in a manly knot of 
muscle around a face I recognised as the most famous Jungle Lord of all, 
Tarzan of the Apes. 


These weren’t even the most improbable encounters. 


On the plains we met a delicate Indian woman hailed by her Chinese 
companion as 


Mahalma, Child of the Fire Father; a buxom redhead proclaiming herself to 
be the Goddess of Atvatabar; and in a moment of what could only be sheer 
iterative largesse on the part of whatever universe was currently having a 
joke at our expense, a very fine young singer and dancer dressed as a sad 
scarecrow Claiming to be visiting a luminary he called The Wiz. 


By this time the seemingly endless garden of unearthly delights had ceased 
to be incredible, or even merely amazing, and was rapidly progressing 
through predictable and inevitable, to boring, dull, jaded and finally 
somebody fetch me a drink. I was tired, miserable, fed up and hungry. Iris 
was ignoring me because of all the interesting people there were to talk to 
(though in truth she really only seemed interested in Abner). There were 
moments I wished I had a camera, or at the very least a Dictaphone, though 
on the whole they were few and far between, and I wished for neither as 
much as five minutes with a bottle of 1920 Latour Margaux. 


It still being several hours stiff walk to the City of Glass, and with Tarzan 
and company running a highly effective rearguard action against the 
Carnosaurs, our entire caravan halted briefly for tea and biscuits (fresh 
water and papaya fruit) on the bank of a brightly bubbling river that crossed 
the plains to the City of Glass. 


It was here I happened to notice the thin physicist sneaking away from the 
group, wearing a worried frown. Lacking the distractions of a well-made 
Bombay Sapphire, I decided to see what he was up to, and followed him for 
some little distance back along the river. I tried to remain out of sight, a 
furry shadow, but a panda — even a tiny one — is hardly built for stealth. And 
on reflection there was the moment I became genuinely distracted by the 
sight of a small hamster navigating a tiny diving bell through the reeds in 
search of a sunken post office delivery boat and simply could not resist 
pulling it from the water for him. 


This tiny concordance of absurdity took only seconds but must have been 
enough to alert the thin physicist he was being followed. Moments later he 
eluded me among the rushes. 


And so my not-quite thrilling pursuit became a contemplative ramble with 
Hammy along the riverbank. I tried to let the pleasant pastoral ambiance 
dispel my foul temper. My efforts met with little success, until I happened 
upon a touching moment between the hulking Modern Prometheus and 
Dorothy, in which the Monster quietly cursed his maker and the girl 
promised him that, yes, she was sure as sugar the Wizard could find some 
humanity to replace whatever his father had omitted to provide... 


Sensing neither monster nor girl would want company, I moved further 
along the riverbank. 


Their exchange served only to drive home my own existential crisis. My 
fears and hopes for myself had taken something of a passenger seat just 
lately but now they climbed back behind the wheel. 


My questions were at once simpler and far more complex than the 
Monster’s. At least he knew who made him and why. 


Though normally reluctant to expound my own virtues there was no 
denying that I was essentially a tiny bear made from artificial fur with glass 
eyes pinned into a head stuffed as much with straw as flights of fancy. 
Disgruntled or otherwise embarrassed victims of my precision targeted 
reviews often referred to me as a child’s toy — and not even a collectible 
child’s toy at that, since at some point in the past I had been liberated from 
any packaging in which I might have started life’s journey. The irony of 
that notion was almost delicious. But the lack of a delivery note or return 
address only served to exacerbate the point in question. How could a thing 
made of stuffing and fur and glass take a drink? Appreciate a fine meal? 
Weep over Madame Butterfly? Cut a damning yet artfully witty review? In 
short, enjoy the many perplexing benefits taken for granted by any living 
entity containing a functioning brain and a heart fashioned to be susceptible 
of love and sympathy? 


If I was alive — and it certainly seemed that way to me — I didn’t even know 
what species I was. The giant panda was a bear. But I was very far from 
giant. The red panda was a raccoon. 


But I was by no means red. 


Was | a toy? Alive? A panda? A bear? A raccoon? Something in between? 
Something else entirely? 


It was all just too much. 


Maybe the Wizard could help. 


I was distracted then by a noise as of movement nearby. I glanced behind 
me quickly enough to catch sight of a figure slipping behind the bole of a 
mossy cycad. If I lacked anything it was certainly not foolhardiness. “I 

know you’re there. I can see at least a foot each of your ridiculous shoes.’ 


B] 


It was the Sad Scarecrow. 


I glanced at the expression of longing on the over-made-up face, false nose 
and furry wig, and for a moment wondered which of our heads contained 
the most stuffing. 


The Sad Scarecrow ambled closer, then sat on the riverbank beside me, so 
we were eye to knee. 


“Panda, there’s something I want to ask you.” His voice was high and pure, 
a note rubbed from a crystal glass over créme de menthe at the close of a 
particularly delectable evening carousal. 


“Just say the lines and don't trip over the furniture,” I told him. 
The young man chewed his lip. Finally, he said, “Are you real?” 
My brow creased in a furry furrow. 


The scarecrow sighed, took off his wig and false nose, revealing the partly 
pancaked and wholly luminous face beneath. 


My expression must have demanded further amplification but instead of 
saying anything more, the scarecrow reached into his raggedy jacket and 
pulled out a very well-thumbed paperback book. He glanced at it, riffled the 
pages, then handed it to me. When I glanced at the cover, my head felt like 
someone had torn it open and poured a bucket of iced gin straight into my 
brain. 


The title of the book was Iris Wildthyme and The Celestial Omnibus. 


Featured on the cover were my sparkling wit, her number 22 Routemaster 
to Putney 


Common, and one unflatteringly overdressed Panda wearing a tailored 
tuxedo and my face. 


“Fuck,” I said for the very first time since breakfast. 
“Me,” I added a beat later for want of a better linking pronoun. 


“Sideways.” I concluded when the full meta-fictional and personal 
implications of book and cover finally sank in. 


“T read about you between takes,” the Sad Scarecrow said, catching the 
book as it fell from my numb paws. “You’re my favourite but I’m not sure I 
really understand you. That’s why I want to see the Wiz. Understanding is 
something you can only do if you have a brain.” 


I sat down in the mud by the river next to the sad-faced young man dressed 
as a scarecrow and spent a very long moment considering the very real 
possibility that I was not quite as intrinsically real as I had previously 
supposed. 


Then I put my face in my paws and did my absolute best to fill the gulf in 
my stomach with ugly, hysterical laughter. 


s) 


The City of Glass was a city of light, presided over day and night by a 
Palace of Rainbows. 


The city was lit by six glowing spheres suspended in the air far above the 
ground. The central and largest was white. Arranged around it were smaller 
spheres of rose, yellow, orange, blue and violet. The spheres generated no 
heat, but the light was dazzling; each crystal building a kaleidoscope of 
shifting refractions and splintered views of the landscape beyond that 
changed with every step we took towards it. 


The Palace was twenty stories high but had no stairs. With gravity as topsy- 
turvy as it was in the Land of the Mangaboos who needed them? The 
gardens that lay before the Palace were as brilliantly coloured as the light. 
Slender trees as tall as office blocks; flower beds like race tracks. 
Ornamental ponds gathered themselves into quivering balls filled with 
darting shoals of rainbow-hued fish that drifted hither and yon. Animals and 
people of every shape and size wandered the levels and colours on whatever 
business they had. I wondered briefly that with so much kitten-friendly 
fodder within reach, why Eureka had troubled herself to snack on an 
invisible pig. 


I found Iris next to me. We gazed at the spectacle together without 
speaking. If all life was a stage this was without a doubt one for princesses 
and wizards. 


The gigantic caravan that brought us from the forest through the river lands 
to the city seemed to melt into the rainbow dream around us. The 
Mangaboos dispersed to their homes; the dragonettes, ponies, unicorns and 
other animals flapped, cantered and sparkled off to pastures old and new. 
We had brought them home and perhaps they thought themselves safe. 


Maybe they even were — for a short while anyway — if the big physicist was 
right. 


Ranged on the patterned lawns before us were the people of the Court of the 
Palace of Rainbows. Near a series of fish-filled spherical ponds orbiting a 
ringed spherical lake which taken together reminded me of nothing so much 
as a water-filled Saturn orrery, a rakish dark blue sporty-looking vehicle 
with rakish fins and a rather nice line was parked beside a bed of multi- 
coloured chrysanthemums. A number of people were packing up the 
remains of a sumptuous picnic while a young man waved from inside the 
vehicle’s dorsal hatch, “Gay Deceiver, you sexy old thing, of course you’re 
bigger on the inside! Anyone with a heart and mind is.” A beat. “Any time 
you fancy a double-date with a certain time machine I happen to know, you 
just whistle. You know how to whistle, don’cha?” A few bars of The Star 
Spangled Banner rippled forth. “On a scale of one to Fez how cool is that?” 


From inside the vehicle came a noise reminiscent of the Maharajah of 
Majipoor’s Sunday elephant race. The sound faded quickly to silence. Four 
of the people at the picnic quickly packed their belongings into the vehicle, 
which frankly did not look even slightly big enough to hold everything they 
stuffed inside. The rest of the party moved off in different directions until 
all that remained were their slowly fading kaleidoscopic reflections in the 
hovering ponds. 


One moved regally in our direction. 


“Hello Dorothy.” Ozma’s voice was a warm contralto and filled the space 
between us effortlessly. “I see you found Eureka. So the trial may 
continue.” 


Behind the Princess, the parked vehicle removed itself from view with 
slightly less than no fuss at all. 


“And whatever her fate at least the naughty kitten won’t be found in 
contempt and hurled into the Garden of Clinging Vines to be crushed to 
death.” 


Eureka stalked up to Ozma and gave a little four-footed bounce so she 
hovered briefly off the ground at head height. 


“T think you’ll find you have more pressing trials than that of an innocent 
kitten,” she said in her most annoying voice, drifting stiff-tailed back to the 
rainbow-grass and landing with the slightest of rustles. 


“Oh really?” Ozma frowned. On her it was a thing of effortless beauty. 
“Perhaps you’d better join me in the Throne Room for tea and tell me all 
about it.” 


We did, and they did. After which there was a short silence. 

“So we were hoping the Wizard would be able to...” 

“Yes, yes, I see. Well, my dear, the Wizard has pressing business organising 
the prosecution’s pre-hearing paperwork for Eureka’s trial. In the meantime 
I will have to see what can be done.” 


Ozma frowned. 


“Not half an hour ago Glinda arranged for this place to be exactly one half 
an inch wider in every direction, in order to accommodate several new 
friends you may have seen on your arrival. Unfortunately it now seems that 
the land has actually shrunk by several hundred miles.” 


“That will be the effect of the accumulating meta-mass,” the big physicist 
explained helpfully. 


“Indeed,” Ozma did not sound best pleased. 

“That’s not all, your Majesty,” the big physicist continued. “You see my... 
er... friend, Conrad, also has a theory. I had rather hoped he might be 
distracted from it but it seems he sneaked off sometime in the last few 
hours. I can only assume the worst.” 

“The worst what, precisely?” 


“Case scenario.” 


“T see. Which is?” 


“Well, your highness, I didn’t want to bring it up before. I figured I could 
contain the situation as long as Conrad was close by and...” The big 
physicist almost evaporated before the Princess’ 


gaze. “... of course that was before he absconded with my remote 
detonator...” 


“Detonator?” 
The Princess’ voice dripped liquid ice. 


“Umm... it’s like this. You see, the core of the earth — I believe you people 
call it this world’s sun — should be rotating at several thousand miles per 
hour. As you can see... it’s not,” he finished lamely. 


“And what exactly were you planning to do about that?” 


“Well... we have...” the big man wring his hands in acute embarrassment. 
“Bombs.” 


Ozma suddenly smiled. 
“Bombs? Why, your bombs won’t work here.” 


“Well... ordinarily I’d agree. It’s just that, with the colliding meta-fictional 
planes and all... the laws of physics... aren’t exactly... y’>know, what they 
used to be. You see?” 


“T’m afraid I don’t.” 


“Well look... let me explain...” The big physicist looked around for 
something to illustrate his words. “Do you have a peach, a lighter and some 
hairspray? No? Oh well, in that case... You see there...” he pointed 
suddenly out of the Palace windows. “What’s that?” 


Dorothy said, “Why that’s the Yellow Brick Road! But that’s in...” 


“Oz,” finished Ozma, suddenly very seriously. “Not in the land of the 
Mangaboos.” 


“Reality — this engorged sheaf of intersecting meta-fictional realities 
anyway — is undergoing spatial collapse into a singularity. As its density 
increases it will suck in more and more meta-planes. At the point of infinite 
mass will come infinite compression and then...” the big physicist sighed, 
snagged a fish-globe drifting in the air nearby and popped it with his finger. 


The globe dispersed with a faint “plop,” sending a fine mist of water vapour 
and a drizzle of tiny tropical fish wriggling away through the air. 


At exactly the same time as the globe of water popped, a noise came from 
outside the rainbow palace that was so loud it would have burst my 
eardrums if I’d had any. The enormous concussion shook the Land of the 
Mangaboos to its geological roots. The ground bucked savagely, shaking off 
trees and buildings alike the way a bull will shake off an untrained Matador. 
The debris drifted in the air all around the city, slowly settling back to the 
still quivering ground. 


Outside the voices of the Mangaboos raised in horror. “Rain of stones! 
RAIN OF STONES!!!” 


A second fish-globe collided with the big physicist’s head. 
Ozma made a tiny, impatient gesture. 


Glinda, who without moving at all had somehow arrived, did something I 
couldn’t quite see; the Palace stopped moving. 


As the members of the Court scurried to scoop up the stray fish and find 
them new homes the big physicist said, “There you are, you see, that’s just 
what I was afraid of. The damn idiot pushed the damn button. He’s using 
the seetee bombs, trying to remove enough meta-mass to prevent the Big 
‘Brane Crunch. But he’s wrong. When you remove fiction all you’re left 
with is non-fiction. We’ll see the effects soon enough, and frankly I’m not 
looking forward to it. Fiction and non-fiction planes will react like matter 
and antimatter. Total annihilation. A meta-reality tar-pit deep enough to un- 
make the entire multiverse. Not only will nothing have ever existed — it will 
never have existed forever.” 


The big physicist carefully plucked a tiny wriggling fish from his beard and 
deposited it in a nearby water-globe. 


I gulped as his words sank in. No V elouté au Roquefort canapés? No 
naughty Bombay Sapphires? No resolution to my existential crisis? No — I 
shuddered — me? 


“Does that include G&Ts?” Iris asked with sudden horror. 


The big physicist nodded sadly in answer to Iris’ question as, in the Palace 
gardens, the ground erupted and yet another drilling machine charged out of 
the earth. This one was sleekly designed with caterpillar treads along both 
sides to propel it in either direction through the ground, a giant drill bit at 
the front and propulsion rockets at the rear. The letters MOLE were 
stencilled simply on its scarred hull. 


“T’m afraid so. Unless...” 


The big physicist looked hopefully at Ozma, who passed the look right 
along to Glinda. 


The witch’s expression didn’t change and I didn’t see her move; without 
any fuss or bother, the drilling machine and several tons of mud and rock 
chippings were present in the throne room of the palace; present with a 
draft-horse solidity implying it had never for one second of its life existed 
anywhere else. Outside the Palace, the gardens were as neatly manicured as 
they had ever been. 


A ring of court attendants and various visitors all took one tiny step 
backwards. 


Earth slid to the glass floor with a quiet thud. 


Knee deep in the dirt stood two blue-uniformed individuals, one wearing a 
friendly but slightly bewildered expression and the other a pair of enormous 
horn-rimmed glasses that made his eyes seem to bulge as alarmingly as his 
forehead actually did. 


“Uh... hi,” said the taller figure in a slightly non-plussed voice. The other 
simply looked around and counted on his fingers briefly, as if trying to 
work out how their machine, which must have weighed well over two 
hundred tons, came to find itself in the throne room of a palace made 
entirely of rainbows. “We received your distress call. We’re...” 


“Interstitial Rescue,” Ozma pronounced quietly. Adding, “It’s written on 
your shirts,” in answer to their puzzled looks. And so it was. A patch 
containing the legend IR was stitched inside an open-palmed hand over a 
series of crescent Earths on each of their uniforms. 


“Huh-huh-how did uh-our cuh-cuh-cuh-craft get a-all the w-w-way up — uh 
hub-here, i-if I muh-might ah-ah-ask>?” 


“Didn’t you boys see our Please Keep Off The Grass signs?” 
“Guess we didn’t,” the taller man offered sheepishly. “Sorry ‘bout that.” 
“We take care of our flower beds very seriously here.” 


Glinda didn’t move again. This time the mountain of dirt had never been 
there. The glass floor was as clean as a new pin. The Mole had a bright new 
coat of yellow paint and its metalwork gleamed as if freshly polished. 


Ozma sighed a quietly satisfied sigh. 


The big physicist rubbed his head. “Are you up to speed on the situation?” 
he asked the newcomers. 


“Buh-buh-better than that,” the man with the glasses said. “We huh-have a 
puh-puh-plan tuh-to — uh — huh-help.” 


Ozma smiled. “Does it involve a big red double-decker bus? If not, then it’s 
not my plan. And right here the only plans that matter are my plans.” 


Glinda didn’t move for a third time. 


Without any sensation of displacement, we were perched on a raft in the 
middle of a vast whirlpool several miles offshore, while a violent storm 


howled all around us. Or maybe the howling came from the uncountable 
number of gigantic Plesiosaurs and Ichthyosaurs looming over the raft, their 
massive bodies churning the already thunderous sea into scarlet foam as 
they did their very best to rip each other and everything else in sight to 
pieces. 
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The dinosaurs weren’t our only problem. Nor were the whirlpool or the 
storm. Our biggest problem was the rampant magnetic fields which, as 
previously established, played havoc with everything from handbag zips to 
the child-friendly steel pins holding my eyes in place. Maybe there was a 
universe where some version of me didn’t resemble a toy bear with 
delusions of sobriety... if so this definitely wasn’t it. 


I spared half a second to marvel that in Cheshire-cat-ing us several miles 
out to sea Glinda hadn’t actually thought to take care of the numerous items 
of ferrous metal in our collective possession. Then again perhaps she was 
too busy pruning the roses and unmaking Conrad’s antimatter earthquakes. 


Sensibly, the brothers in blue from Interstitial Rescue didn’t have anything 
with them of a ferrous metal nature. “I th-th-thought of th-that when — uh — 
de-designing the special — uh — uh-equipment we u-u-use,” offered Brains, 
while Virgil secured my eyes in place by wrapping transparent plastic duck 
tape around my head until I looked like a pint-sized Rocky Balboa. 


“Nuh-non-conduc-duc-ducting puh-plastics and ce-ce-ceramics seemed the 
buh-buh-best — uh — ch-choice.” 


Virgil bit through the last bit of tape and stuck it down. “There you go 
buddy. Good as new.” 


He grinned and slapped me on the shoulder. I scowled at the casual 
presumption. Or would’ve if not for the tape. I wondered if there was 
enough left to lash me to the mast. 


I was about to make a stinging riposte, when the deck bucked under me and 
I fell over instead. 


Hammered by the savage head of a giant Plesiosaur, the raft was smashed to 
one side. Axel grabbed for something to hold, losing his squeezebox in the 
process. He watched mournfully as the magnetic field whipped it away. Iris 


screeched and grabbed the mast, hurling her Burberry Leopard Classic 
around it like a designer grappling hook. Sir Oliver and Abner each 
wrapped an arm around her waist and all three hung on for dear life. 


“Ooh, duckies,” Iris squealed with delight. 
“Uncle Oliver — the compass — it’s gone mad!” Axel cried. 


“The Centre of the Earth!” Sir Oliver exclaimed. His delight surpassed 
even Iris’. 


The Plesiosaur smashed into the raft a second time. David Perry snagged 
Dorothy with one hand and a stanchion with the other. The Sad Scarecrow 
leaped over Iris’ head and wrapped his arms and legs around the mast, 
clinging there sopping wet and shaking with fear. Eureka performed a 
similar feat onto the big physicist’s head, where she wrapped all four paws 
and tail round his face and clung there shivering as he blundered helplessly 
into what remained of the port deck rail and locked his arms around it in a 
grip that would have brought a smile of pride to the face of Kaa himself. 


The Plesiosaur launched itself toward us for a third time. 


The scarred Prometheus leaped the length of the raft from stern to prow. 
When he landed the impact tipped the raft up thirty degrees. Legs like tree 
trunks planted in the fast disintegrating deck, awash to his hips in freezing 
waves, head thrown back and mouth open to emit a mournful howl louder 
than any lighthouse foghorn, the monster was a figurehead from every sea- 
farer’s blackest nightmare. Arms like anchor chains reached up to grasp the 
Plesiosaur’s three metre wide jaws, prising them apart relentlessly until the 
reptile’s head simply tore in half. 


Prometheus hurled the bloody chunks into the sea. My fur stood on end. 
The body of the reptile slid off the deck trailing blood and gore from its 
headless neck and the raft popped upright with a wrenching shock in time to 
smash a second Plesiosaur under its jaw hard enough to render it dazed, 
whereupon it was instantly savaged by a bakers’ dozen of its fellows. 


Attracted by the blood, a pair of giant Ichthyosaurs reared above us, one 
leaping out of the water, right over the raft and plunging back into the 
waves with a crash like a depth charge going off. I shook waterlogged fur 
from my face in time to see the first Ichthyosaur make a bee-line for the 
dead Plesiosaur, ripping great chunks of bloody meat from its carcass as it 
slid past. 


The second turned in the water and its jaws opened wide above me. 


There was no time to think or even swear. I grabbed Sir Oliver’s alpenstock 
and whirled, wet fur lashing my face, to hurl the metal tipped walking stick 
with all my strength like a harpoon into the nearest of the Ichthyosaur’s 
soup-tureen sized eyes. 


The creature didn’t even blink. 


Fair enough, I thought. It was a long way for those tiny nerve impulses to 
go, all the way along the creatures’ optic nerve to the walnut sized ganglion 
it called a brain. 


Time slowed. 


They say this, don’t they? People who survive near-death experiences. Time 
slowing. Lives flashing before them. I can tell you now from personal 
experience that every word is true. The Ichthyosaur’s great head turned 
sideways. The jaws lowered around me, one double-row of teeth to either 
side. The teeth were longer than I was tall. Barnacles and starfish clung to 
the writhing tongue. Behind my duck-tape visor, my eyes popped open as I 
embraced a sudden dreadful realisation. I wasn’ going to live forever after 
all. 


The creature’s acid breath stung my face. 
The jaws began to- 


Virgil grabbed me with one hand and swung me aside. With the other hand 
he drew a gun that would’ve looked at home in any Christmas Cracker and 


blew the top off the Ichthyosaur’s head. Blood and gore rained down on 
everyone. 


“Way to go, Ahab,” Virgil grinned at me as he holstered the gun. 
I spat out bloody dinosaur gore. 
Now I really looked like Rocky Balboa. 


“Those creatures are becoming a very real inconvenience.” I pronounced 
the words with soft but deadly venom. 


Virgil nodded cheerfully, shaking gore from his uniform cap. How did that 
stay on anyway — duck tape? “They are a bit of a nuisance, aren’t they,” he 
shouted back over the storm. “Shame Alan isn’t here. He loves crocodiles. 
Don’t worry though. Gordon will take care of it.” 


“Who’s Gor—” I started to ask, and then I found out. 


The sea exploded. Waves erupted. Line after methodical line of bloody sea- 
spouts. The raft tipped, spun, stood on end. When we crashed back level 
with a gigantic splash it was on a sea lathered with chunks of dead sea 
monsters, streaming away into the last feeble current of the dying 
whirlpool. 


Blood. Meat. And one small but perfectly formed submersible bobbing up 
and down on the waves, it’s daffodil yellow hull stained red with gore and a 
large friendly number 4 painted above the waterline behind the cabin. 


Twin torpedo hatches fumed briefly as they clicked shut. 


I looked at the tiny vehicle; couldn’t help thinking of Hammy and his 
diving bell back at the river. There were thirteen people crammed on the 
disintegrating raft. The yellow submarine would barely hold Eureka. 


There was a movement in the cockpit window. This must be Gordon 
waving cheerfully at his brother, from whose fist I was still dangling wetly. 


“Hey Virge!” A lively voice crackled from the loudspeaker built into the 
yellow submersible’s hull. “Miss me much?” 


“T think we’re going to need a bigger boat,” I observed faintly. 
And then the black sea obliged by flinging one at us. 


Keel-up and shipping water the vessel was a mountain of barnacle 
encrusted metal looming out of the storm, a wall against which we must 
surely crash. 


“Poseidon,” I uttered the name faintly, feeling the onset of a most 
unwelcome sense of déjd vu. 


SS Poseidon. Formerly RMS Atlantis. Fifty six thousand ton luxury flagship 
of the Trident Line commercial fleet. The ship taking us to the Island of Dr 
Moreau. The ship that brought us to the Land of the Mangaboos. Well. 
Marooned us in the Land of the Mangaboos might be a more accurate way 
of putting it. 


I groaned but had to admit there was nothing else for it. 


If we wanted to regain Iris’ 22 Routemaster to Putney Common — which we 
certainly did if we hoped to save a great many universes and still escape 
with our lives — we had to find a way back onto the ship that had nearly 
killed us. 
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Fourteen people, including one living corpse, one annoying kitten and one 
very seriously endangered Panda struggled for balance on the upside-down 
hull of SS Poseidon while above us, as the results of Conrad’s seetee 
detonation, the world continued to go slowly mad. 


Craning my neck to look into the sky I could see vast continents sliding 
around the interior surface of the Earth. Shifting, colliding, merging, 
evolving, faster than any pyroclastic flow. The movement wasn’t only 
geographical but temporal as well as Glinda attempted to control the 
collapse. Mountains and valleys rose and fell, rivers snaked across the 
morphing landscape, cutting runnels, blooming into lakes and seas that 
burned away to desert in seconds. Cities assembled and disassembled 
themselves in kaleidoscopic time-lapse. Some of them were futuristic, 
cones and spheres linked by sweeping spiral ramps; others were ancient, 
organic, almost reptilian. The whole sorry mess crawled with erupting 
volcanoes and glaciers that fumed and cracked where they met molten rock. 
The view was intermittently obscured by 


mountainous clouds of steam and smoke from which city towers rose and 
fell like a shining glass and steel tide. The noxious vapours pulsed with 
light where vast fissures filled with incandescent magma appeared, running 
like cracks in a collapsing dam, spreading, joining, growing. And was this 
analogy so wrong? When the fissures finally connected there would be a 
crack in the world big enough to destroy it. Continent sized chunks of 
mantle would fly apart, magma would come pouring through... whatever 
strange attractors there were holding this world together would fail and 
then... I wondered how much of it I would see before the Big ‘Brane 
Crunch took everything I ever loved off the air forever. 


Only the Land of the Mangaboos remained a single oasis of geological 
sanity in a sea of erupting possibilities. If a land where pigs were invisible 
could ever be called sane. That was Ozma’s doing. I thought of her there, 
directing an army of Witches, with Glinda and Willow at their head, taking 


on the forces of nature, the collapse of the multiverse, with nothing but 
hope and the equivalent of Mary Had A Little Lamb spoken backwards. I 
hoped they could hold out long enough for the witches’ cauldron of a Plan 
A that Ozma had concocted to work. 


Beside me the others were huddled together for warmth in the storm while 
Virgil and Gordon used their Christmas Cracker guns to cut a way into the 
hull and while Brains directed their efforts with stuttering precision. 


Above the crackle of thermic lances I heard Iris, Abner and Sir Oliver 
talking softly. 


“Did you know this ship used to be called RMS Atlantis? There’s a place 
where collision damage revealed the old name.” 


“The centre of the Earth and Atlantis. Looks like you didn’t need the 
Wizard after all.” 


“Think yourself lucky, ducks. Some of us are still waiting on a very stiff 
G&T.” 


A moment later the Christmas Cracker guns shut down. 


Virgil crooked a finger at our thoroughly modern Prometheus. “Hey big 
guy. Wanna lend a hand?” 


The Monster stepped up to the still-bubbling metal in one seven league 
stride. His feet left impressions in the hull in the same way my feet had left 
impressions in the sand when we’d first arrived in this insane inverted 
world. Without hesitation he grasped the glowing edges of the hole the 
brothers had made and peeled the delaminating metal back like the skin of a 
ripe fruit. 


“OK,” said Virgil. “I'll lead the way. Gordon you bring up the—” 


“The hell with that—” Iris strode forward — perhaps staggered might have 
been a better word — “It’s my bus we’re after. From here on I’m in charge.” 


She clambered into the hole. 


Virgil shot me a look and shrugged. What do you do? 
I grinned and followed Iris into the rusted, slimy mouth of hell. 


The ship was not only upside down but listing badly. Vertical and horizontal 
vanished like the truth at a board meeting the moment we were inside. 


The companionways were upside down, with flickering light fixtures now 
blocking the sloping floor along which we struggled. 


The Routemaster had been stowed in the hold with the rest of the ship’s 
cargo when we left Lisbon. Iris had protested but I rather liked the idea of 
an adventure at sea. Of course with my newly acquired rose-tinted twenty- 
twenty hindsight I now wished I’d accepted her offer of driving me to 
Moreau’s Island in the bus. Ah well. No fate but what we make, I suppose. 


Brains seemed to have a clear idea of where the cargo holds were located so 
he moved up front with Iris and Virgil. Gordon brought up the rear, with the 
rest of us strung out at what we hoped were safe distances apart, in case our 
weight should trigger one of the many structural collapses we could see 
evidence of everywhere. 


We passed small electrical fires, guttering in the moisture running from the 
walls. Some of the companionways were awash and the deck shifted 
uneasily beneath our feet the whole time as the ship continued to take on 
water. 


There were bodies too. A middle-aged couple near the place where we’d cut 
our way in; a woman impaled on a jagged shard of metal that had once been 
a pipe carrying hot water from the engine room; still more drifting in lonely 
repose across our path through the flooded companionways. 


The engine room was hell. A vast space filled with a tangled mess of 
precariously balanced superstructure through which flames licked and 
clouds of greasy, stinking smoke fumed and wheezed. I thought of trying to 
make my way out into that devil’s Kerplunk of twisted metal, never 
knowing which girder or stanchion would collapse underfoot, plunging one 
to a truly horrid demise, and I shuddered. 


But there was no help for it. To reach the cargo hold we had to pass through 
the engine room. According to Brains there was no other route. 


One by one we edged out over the abyss. Virgil and Gordon had some thin 
coils of rope and some rather nifty personal jetpacks as part of their rescue 
equipment. The rope was useful but there wasn’t enough oxygen in the air 
to let the jetpacks work properly. 


We were slightly over half way across when disaster struck. Somewhere 
below there came the dull thump of an explosion, the shriek of tearing 
metal and then a series of colossal echoing booms, receding into the 
distance. 


“Th-th-the suh-second buh-buh-boiler,” Brains said quietly. 


I imagined the giant mass of metal breaking free of its moorings, plunging 
through the doomed vessel, smashing through level after level before finally 
punching out of the deck and plunging to the sea-bed far below. I wondered 
what the local Plesiosaurs might make of it. If Gordon’s nifty trigger finger 
had left any alive to see. 


I didn’t wonder for long. Before the echoes of the first explosion had died 
away the ship lurched savagely as its now uneven mass was re-distributed. 


The tangle of girders we were balanced on began to twist and fall. First one. 
The two. Then all of them. 


“Virge, get them out of here!” Gordon shouted above the din. 


We began to scramble madly through the ever-shifting mess of metal, 
grabbing, sliding, swinging, any way we could. Eureka was first through the 
maze to the far wall and the upside-down platform that would normally 
have been a first storey walkway, but which now hung six stories above a 
tangled mess of jagged metal awash with swiftly rising water, which itself 
propelled a glowing layer of burning engine oil ever higher towards us. 


Prometheus was next, hurling Dorothy onto the underside of the walkway 
beside Eureka. The scarred giant leaped up to join her — and that’s when 


our problems suddenly increased by an order of magnitude. For the 
Monster’s weight dislodged the upside down ladder that was the final 
stretch of our route to safety and sent it crashing down into the pit. It was 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. The collapse spread back and out 
through the tangle of steelwork in a fast-moving shockwave. Lacking a 
clear route to the far wall, everyone leaped in different directions. In a 
heartbeat we were separated. I saw Sir Oliver dangling by one hand and the 
strap of his Ruhmkorff lamp. David grabbed his hand and yanked him up, 
only to have the pipework they were balanced on give way beneath them, 
plunging them both out of sight. Iris had Abner by the hand and was 
swinging him from one bar to another, trying to let him get a grip. The Sad 
Scarecrow was leaping with catlike agility from pipe to bar to stanchion 
when his last perch was engulfed by a gout of flame and steam at the exact 
moment he landed on it. The air was full of screams and cries for help, 
swallowed up in the stinking clouds of smoke. 


Suddenly I was alone. I knew I couldn’t stop moving. I reached for a hand- 
hold. My claws slipped on the greasy steel. My paws went out from under 
me. For a second I was running in air, like Wil-E-Coyote in the exact 
moment he realises the ground has disappeared because he’s run right off 
the mountain top after that pesky Roadrunner. I had a second to consider 
how ironic it was that something so side-splittingly funny on TV just wasn’t 
like that at all in real life. 


Then I fell. 
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The lyrics to I’m Just a Little Black Raincloud, from the 2019 Lloyd- 
Webber jr. production of Pooh! ran through my mind, as death by drowning 
or burning or more probably by a heady cocktail of both rushed up to engulf 
me. 


The hand that caught me did so by one ear as I was wondering where I 
would drip, and whether anyone would find my melted carcass before the 
multiverse finally never was. 


“Oh,” said the owner of the hand. “It’s you.” 


It was the thin physicist, and there was something wrong with his face. For 
a second I couldn’t quite work out what it was. Then I did, and almost 
screamed. 


Conrad didn’t really look like himself any more. Bits of him were different. 
I could see other characters I recognised, including Herb Coperbottom, 
Stanley Kubrick and Puck from A Midsummer Night’s Dream. There were 
more faces but I didn’t recognise them all. The thin physicist’s body was 
shifting, changing, his features colliding just as I had seen the world above 
me do before leaping into Poseidon. 


“Talk about hoist by your own petard.” 


“Yes certainly we can talk about that — but later. Right now I have more 
pressing business.” 


I could see that he did. Strapped around his shoulders and waist were four 
chunky belts. On Rambo they’d have been ammunition-belts. Strapped to 
the belts were a very large number of fat, bullet-shaped metal cylinders. 
Each was engraved with an Alpha-Omega symbol. I looked at the symbol 
and went cold. 


“Yes, yes, yes,” the thin physicist pronounced almost as annoyingly as 
Eureka. “These are the seetee bombs from Virgil. You do want me to save 
the universe, don’t you?” 


The thin physicist slapped a cigarette into his mouth and lit it. 


“Found some Camels on a dead cop,” he mumbled, the cigarette bouncing 
up and down as much with the evolving musculature around his lips as his 
words. 


He took a deep drag and sighed ecstatically. 
“And now to business.” 

“And what business would that be, Conrad?” 
I wriggled around in the thin man’s grip. 


Iris and Ed were standing behind us, in the entrance to an upside down 
companionway that sloped away towards amidships. Behind them I caught 
sight of distant movement and 


wondered how many of my friends had made it through the engine room 
alive. 


I felt the thin physicist slump. 


“God,” he said. “Is there no escaping you?” He took another drag on the 
cigarette. “It’s like you’re my arch-nemesis or something.” 


Something clicked beside me. It was a sound familiar from more movies 
than I could remember. The gun pressed into my soggy right ear. 


“In keeping with which, unless you want me to blow the stuffing out of 
your weeny friend here, please take me to the bus.” 


Iris scowled. “You can just kiss my shiny metal bus you insane—” she began 
hotly. My sickly grin convinced her to stop before there was no turning 
back. 


The big physicist asked, “Why do you want the bus?” 
Beside me the thin physicist rolled his eyes. 


The big physicist said, “Yeah, Ok, dumb question. You’re going to blow up 
some more bombs in the hope of removing more meta-mass aren’t you? 
With Virgil out of the picture you need the bus to deliver them.” 


“Tt’s worked so far.” 
“Ducky, have you looked in a mirror lately?” 


“Well, there are bound to be side-effects. They’ ll stop when the collapse 
does.” 


“You can’t possibly know that.” 


“T can if I-” The thin man caught himself abruptly. “The bus! If you 
please.” 


The big physicist’s eyes narrowed suspiciously, but he turned to Iris. “It 
seems we don’t have a choice.” 


“That’s good. That’s very good. Now keep walking.” 

“You did it didn’t you?” The big physicist’s voice was deep and sad. 
“T said walking, not talking.” 

“You caused all this.” 


The man holding me sighed. Smoke puffed around my face. Not that it 
would do me any good now but there were days when I was glad I didn’t 
have lungs. 


“You know if things were otherwise Project Densiti would’ve won me a 
Nobel prize. Maybe two.” 


“Project Density?” 


“No, Ed, not density. DENSITI. “Deepfield Entropy Nullification System 
Ini TItiative. DENSITI for short.” 


“Oh my God...” 


“The theory was simple enough.” It was like turning on a tap. Once the thin 
physicist had started there was no shutting him up. “Entropy represents the 
death of everything but entropy itself is just the movement of atoms from a 
higher state of excitement to a lower one. We — I — thought if we could 
preserve selected atoms at their current rate of entropy, then...” 


“You could control how fast the universe died.” 

“_or even if it died at all, yes.” 

“And you tested this on the Earth?” 

“Good heavens no! Don’t you think Project DESTINI taught me anything?” 
“Apparently not.” 

“Didn’t you read my book?” 

“My subscription to the Lone Gunmen newsletter lapsed a while back.” 


“Tf we hadn’t killed it on the drawing board the Deep Earth Seismic Trigger 
Initiative could’ve wreaked havoc, possibly even threatened the very planet 
itself. No-one wanted to take that chance with DENSITI; it would be 
irresponsible. So we tested the project on an... alternative subject.” 


“An alternative planet Earth you mean! Somewhere you thought your filthy 
handiwork would never catch up with you if it ever went wrong! Well, 
congratulations Conrad, it did go wrong. 


And guess what? You stopped the core of the goddamn Earth!” 
“Actually we... stopped the core of every earth.” 


“And started the Big ‘Brane Crunch!” 


“In which respect DENSITI was more successful than we could ever have 
dreamed.” 


“More success... Why you arrogant—” 
“_the President thought the project displayed a breathtaking vision—” 
“irresponsible... insane... chuckleheaded—” 


“the Secretary of Defense, the British Prime Minister and three Princes 
called me a—” 


“— genius!” 

“— assmonkey!” 

They finished together. 

The big physicist wrung his hands. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, congratulations. You’re looking at the man who 
killed the 


multiverse.” 
“Yes, yes yes, the same man who’s about to save it!” 


“Conrad when are you going to learn you’!] never save anything by blowing 
it up?” 


“You have an alternative?” 
“The Princess has a plan.” 


“Oh? The Princess? She does, does she? Well then, you can tell me all 
about Plan B from Inner Space as we go. But don’t expect me not to shoot 
you if you’re boring.” 
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I’m not sure how long it took us to reach the hold. By the time Virgil and 
Gordon cut open a hatch into the cavernous space evidence of accelerating 
meta-collapse was visible in everyone. 


Prometheus was racked by near-continuous seizures as parts of his body 
erupted into life and then spontaneously died again. 


The Sad Scarecrow kept his face averted from us. I caught a glimpse of him 
just once and immediately understood why. 


But it was the changes in Dorothy which seemed most pronounced. She was 
a child one minute, a young woman the next; Nellie Kelly, Lily Mars, Alice 
Mayberry; there were many others but those were the ones I recognised 
from productions I’d seen and a rather touching film based on a Paul 
Gallico short. 


I could only wonder what changes might be taking place in me. I couldn’t 
see and no-one would tell me so I just kept my head down and hoped to 
regain control of the situation at some point before it was too late. 


But I rather feared that control was slipping away from everyone. 


I didn’t notice when the thin physicist took his gun from my ear, but I did 
notice when he collapsed. All those bombs hitting the deck made me shiver. 
The big physicist took the detonator from his friend’s belt and we moved 
on. 


By the time we made our way into the hold, half the people I had started the 
journey with no longer existed, replaced by other people I didn’t recognise, 
eventually reduced to shambling human wreckage consisting of imploding 
meta-characters. Even the Iris I knew was gone... 


replaced by a young woman named Jo with a pretty smile and improbably 
high-heeled go-go boots. 


One by one the creatures who’d once been my friends fell behind, unable to 
move. The noises coming from them as, one by one I left them behind, were 
at once terrifying and pathetic. The sounds of them shrieking, gasping for 
breath, weeping as their bodies failed them somewhere behind me in the 
flooded hold, among the drifting crates and cargo chests, was enough to 
make me weep too. 


At the same time I moved through a landscape changing as quickly and 
unpredictably as the friends I had left behind. 


Crates became boxes, chrome chests, glass storage, force-field beams... 
water rising around me turned to mud, to fog, to a strange semi-liquid 
energy that clung like ectoplasm to a medium’s lips. As the levels rose, I 
sank to my chest, lurched forward, began to swim. My fur, rank and soggy, 
dragged me down and yet I rose and took another step, and another and 
another. 


I don’t know why I did it. I didn’t believe in Ozma’s plan. It was stupid. It 
was desperate. It was the mangled utterings of a disintegrating personality 
in a world gone mad, a multiverse on the verge of being consumed by the 
Nothing. 


It was madness but it was all I had. Everything that defined me was here, in 
this agonising moment of absurdity. Memory. Identity. Those things made 
love. And love made everyone and everything. Life is a stage, let no-one 
tell you otherwise. And this stage was a nightmare no opium-laced bamboo 
could ever equal. 


I prayed for the light at the end of the tunnel. 


And then I saw it, my anchor in a chaotic storm of endlessly evolving 
possibilities. 


The one common thing present in every universe no matter how distant or 
bizarre; fixed and unchanging, and gloriously, rumbustiously red. 


Wretched, stinking, battered and bruised, I reached out to this holy grail of 
transportation engineering. 


Not for my friends. Not for Dorothy and Ed, not for the brothers in blue, the 
Princess, the Land of the Mangaboos — not even for Iris, for whom my 
feelings always ran unseasonably deep. 

For me. 

Because I’d finally had enough. 


Because if Ozma was right the bus would save us all. 


I grabbed the passenger rail on the flooded conductor platform and dragged 
myself aboard. 


There was something different about the bus. I didn’t remember it being so 
white. Or so featureless. 


Or, in fact, quite so infinite. 
Somehow I found the strength to stand up. 


My fur was matted and I stank of burnt oil. I probably did resemble a 
certain little black raincloud. 


I looked around. 

Nothing. 

And a heck of a lot of it. 

I tore duct tape from my face, plus a good chunk of fur. 

“Ow!” I complained. 

“Quit bellyaching,” 

said a Voice. The Voice was loud, thunderously so, but worse was to follow. 


“Who are you?” I knew it was a stupid question the moment the words 
passed my lips. 


> 


“Since you asked, I’m...” 


The sound that followed was a thunderous report, a fusillade of language 
that set my fur on end and my teeth on edge. It was every trump that ever 
was; nails shrieking on God’s own blackboard. It wasn’t one word but 
many. A set of names, all spoken at the same time, all merged together in a 
near infinite knot of interlocked language. 


“LFrankBaumEdgarRiceBurroughsJules VernePaulPreussMaryShelley 
JohnClevesSymmesNicolasKlimiusVincentWardRoberAHeinleinGerry 
andSylviaAnderson,” 


it said. Then, 


“CaptainAdamSeabornNathanielAmesM LouiseMooreM BeauchampA Me 
rrittWilliamReginaldHodderEdgarAllanPoeKonstantinTsiolkovskyRoyRo 
ckwoodHowardGarisEdwardStratemeyerCharlesAikinS ByronWelcomeFr 
ankRStocktonJacquesCasanovaF addeiBulgarin WashingtonL Tower Willia 
mAlexanderTaylorFredThorpeRichardSShaverAlexandreDumasClement 
FezandieCharlesdeFieuxChevalierdeMouhyCharlesSangerPark Winthrop 
WillN HarbenG FirthScottRobertPaltockGeorgeWBellReverendECAtkinsJ 
ackAdamsAlcanoanOGrigsbyMaryPLoweMrsJ WoodVladimirAfanasevic 
hObruchevCharles Willing BealeJohnBeynonHarris WillisGeorgeEmerson 
WilliamAmos MillerJamesDeMilleEdwardDouglasFawcettOtisAdelbertkli 
neHenryClayFairmanClementF ezandieFredThorpeRobertAmesBennetG 
abrielde TardeEdwardPackardCharlesMcKesson WilliamJShawJohnDeM 
organArchibaldMarshallJacquesCollindePlancyStuartDouglas PaulMagr 
sJimMortimore,” 


it continued to say for quite some time. 
“Unknown!” 

it shrieked. And, 

“Anonymous!” 


it — finally — concluded. 


I reeled as the noise finally collapsed, telescoping down to a single phrase 
that avoided crushing me by a bare few decibels. 


“But you can call me THE WORD.” 


The echoes rolled slowly away into the pale infinity. My trembling finally 
subsided enough for me to speak. 


“Well, Mr The Word—” I began. 

“That will be quite enough sarcasm, thank you.” 

My Chastisement was so loud I simply sat down. 

“You’re not here to criticise, you’re here to find a solution to a problem.” 
“That’s what Ozma says.” 

“Ozma, yes. Bright girl. I wrote her you know.” 

“Er, yes, I suppose you—” 


“I wrote all of them. You too. And everything was fine and dandy for a 
while. But then you 


had to go interfering in your own existence.” 
“In fairness that wasn’t me.” 


“Which of course leaves me with only a limited set of options. I can cut 
the story from life’s 


little anthology and plug the gap with something a little less progressive, 
or...” 


I put my head in my hands. Somehow I knew what was coming. 


“Or I can let one of you lot ghost it for me, and just take the credit when 
it’s published.” 


There didn’t seem any point in replying. This was beginning to feel like a 
very one-sided conversation. I’d heard and reviewed more poorly 
constructed fictions but in truth not many. 

“I’m sure you’ve heard and reviewed more poorly constructed fictions,” 
the Voice told me, somewhat predictably. 

“How would you feel about writing some?” 


I groaned. The Voice ignored me. 


“Call it... joint authorship to start with... a probation period. But if you 
work out... well, 


anything is possible. I could take you on full time. Maybe even retire, at 
last.” 


“Do I have a choice?” I asked. 


“Once upon a time I would’ve said no. Author. Character. Clearly defined 
roles and all that. 


Things have changed a bit lately though. I expect you’ve noticed.” 
“What do you need?” 


“We-ell... Your friends need something to save their multiverse — their 
existence. They need 


a Wizard. How about kicking off with that?” 


“Tf I agree to this... it will change me... it will mean the end of me,” I said. 
Somehow the words were not terrifying, just tiring. 


“You’ve been searching for the meaning in your life for some while. 
Who’s to say this isn’t it?” 


“But how can I know that for sure?” 


“Aha! Now you’re thinking like an Author. Certainty is for cowards and 
characters.” 


“And work is more fun than fun.” 


I glanced sideways, startled by the familiar phrasing. Reality did a little 
polka-dot shimmy; I was looking at myself. 


I blinked; my reflection did not. 


I raised a hand and waved it back and forth in front of my face; which 
action my double failed perfectly to copy. 


“Er...” I ventured. “Are you quoting me?” 


“Actually I’m quoting Noel Coward,” The other me replied — somewhat 
smugly I thought. 


“Which is something I’ve noticed I do with disconcerting regularity of 
late.” 


I mulled over what I wanted to do. I could punch the silly apparition; I 
could retreat giggling into insanity; or... I could embrace the tiny figure 
that stood behind the Word like a... well, like a Wizard behind a screen, as 
Dorothy might have observed. 

“Are you the real Panda?” I asked myself. “Or am I?” 

I smiled back at myself. 

A long, slow smile, full of hope and possibility. 

“Right then,” 

Said the Word. 


“Now we’ve got that little moment of existential redundancy and 
repetition out of the 


way... what do you two maniacs want to do first?” 


I mulled this over for a long time. Then I climbed slowly to my feet, looked 
the infinite white nothing right in the eye and said 


in the City of Glass the throne room of the Palace of Rainbows was filled to 
bursting. All Panda’s friends, some of his enemies, a fair few indescribable 
people and one very annoying kitten (recently proved innocent by the 
discovery of an invisible pig in a very expensive Ming vase). Six 
Technicolor suns shone brightly through the Palace walls as Panda sat up, 
dripping oil and assorted bilge-muck from SS Poseidon’s engine room onto 
the perfect glass tiles. 

“Sorry about the—” 


Glinda didn’t move; the tiles were spotless; Panda was clean and freshly 
groomed. 


Dorothy stepped forward. “Dear Wizard, my friends have come to ask for 
the things only you can provide. A bus. A laser calibrator. The Centre of the 
Earth...” 


Panda frowned. 


“And all the rest. I know. But, Dorothy my dear, I have to admit I’m a bit of 
a charlatan in the miracle department.” 


“But you gave my friends—” 
“-a silk cravat, a bag of sawdust, a parcel of hope, nothing more.” 
Panda turned to the expectant crowd. 


“The crisis is averted,” he told them. “But I have nothing to give you that 
you cannot make for yourselves. ” 


The crowd sighed. 


“And that being said, I must leave you now.” 


Ignoring the pandemonium that followed, Panda turned to one familiar face 
among the crowd. 


“Tris, my sparkling wit. We could leave by balloon, though I fear that might 
be somewhat ostentatious.” 


“The hell with that, ducky,” Iris replied with a huge grin. “Why take some 
old gasbag when we have that.” She nodded at something large and red and 
perfect parked on the glass floor behind him. 


Panda walked to the woman who routinely filled and fulfilled his flights of 
fancy, took her hand, and kissed it. 


“My God but you’re a devilish handsome woman,” he said, with a rakish 
grin. 


Hand in hand, they walked together into the bus. 


0 


The bright red 22 Routemaster rose on a pillar of fumes, bound out and 
away for Topside. 


And REALITY. 

FRANK READE JR.’S ELECTRIC TIME CANOE; 
OR, 

THE SEARCH FOR THE ORIGINS OF STEAMPUNK. 
A Remarkable Adventure in Time and Empire. 
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EDISONADE— ...any story which features a young US male inventor hero 
who uses his ingenuity to extricate himself from tight spots... 


...the edisonade is not only about saving the country (or planet) through 
personal spunk and native wit, it is also about lighting out for the Territory. 
Once the hero reaches that virgin Territory, he will find yet a further use of 
his invention; it will serve as a certificate of ownership. 


Magically, the barefoot boy with cheek of tan will discover that he has been 
made CEO of a compliant world; for a single revelatory maxim can be 
discerned... the conviction that to tinker with is to own. - 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE FICTION 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BEST CANOE EVER BUILT. 


In Readestown, U.S.A., the most splendid of American towns, Frank Reade, 
Jr., was hard at work. 


Despite being a young boy of twelve, Frank Reade, Jr., was the best 
inventor in the country. 


He had already surpassed his father, Frank Reade, Sr., who had done good 
work with steam, including the Steam Man, the Steam Horse, and the Steam 
Tally-Ho. 


Today he was about to surpass himself, with something better than the 
Electric Tricycle, the Electric Prairie Schooner, and even the Electric 


Dolphin. 


“Dat ’nudder of yo’ ’lectric air canoes, Marse Frank?” intruded a voice 
from behind him in the cavernous workshop. 


Frank Reade, Jr., turned to see a short and stout darky with comical 
features, his servant Pomp. 


“Not this time,” rectified Frank Reade, Jr. “This is a newer and better 
invention.” 


“Yez black blaygard! It’s wan av his electric underwater canoes, it is.” 


Frank Reade, Jr. turned to the other end of his workshop to see Barney, his 
other servant. 


Barney was an Irishman with a big smile, a twinkle in his eyes, and comical 
features. 


“Yo’ jes’ fink yo’ so smart, yo’ debbil-haired I’ishman,” growled Pomp. 


“Smarter thin yez, sure and begorrah,” reciprocated Barney. 


The two servants leapt at each other, violently swinging their fists at each 
other’s faces. 


Frank Reade, Jr., laughed as the two ignorant men wailed on each other. 
The laugh lit up his features, which were cherubic and sharply intelligent. 


“Tt is neither an air canoe nor an underwater canoe,” indicated Frank. “It is 
the Electric Time Canoe.” 


The servants ceased their pummeling. 

“IT knew it was a Thime Canoe, sor,” iterated Barney. 

“TI knowed it were a Time Canoe, too,” reiterated Pomp. 
“Phwat is a Thime Canoe?” interrogated Barney. 


Frank Reade, Jr., restrained a laugh at the fact that, despite being many 
years his senior and having worked for his father before him, the two 
servants were still his intellectual inferiors. 


“The Time Canoe is a boat that can travel into the far reaches of time and 
space,” exposited Frank. 


“Golly! Wha’ am dere?” inquired Pomp. 


“The same thing as on our own world,” clarified Frank. “Treasure that is 
mine for the taking.” 


Frank Reade, Jr., reached into his pocket and removed a strange scroll. 


“This scroll from the Archeology College tells of one of the Moons of 
Zorbos in the 49th century, a wild place called Kepzyr,” expounded Frank. 
“Its people are savage and 


undeveloped.” 


Pomp and Barney shuddered in horror. 


“Tt also tells of the Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili-Koo,” continued Frank. 
“The Kepzyrs have no need for it, so we must obtain it.” 


Frank Reade, Jr., lovingly ran a hand along the keel of his Electric Time 
Canoe. 


The Electric Time Canoe was shaped like a very large canoe. 
The deck was one hundred and five feet long and seventeen feet wide. 


There was a small deckhouse on top which housed five electric dynamos 
that powered the time propellers. 


These were quite complicated and difficult to explain, but had been child’s 
play for Frank Reade, Jr. 


Literally, because he was still a child. 
“Golly! When we leaving?” implored Pomp. 
The greedy darky was always excited to make easy money. 


“We shall depart immediately,” nodded Frank. “The Electric Time Canoe 
shall fly today!” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PECULIAR PEOPLE OF THE DOUBLE-DECKER BUS. 


Amidst a row of yellow taxis outside a Brooklyn nightclub, the red double- 
decker bus bound for Putney Common was somewhat incongruous. The 
sight didn’t last long — the bus faded away as it departed into time and 
space. 


“What... what’s going on?” 


Aboard the bus, this was the question asked by the baffled Andrew 
Solomon as he was led to a chintzy-looking chair. Being led by a stuffed 
panda less than a foot high only added to his disorientation. 


As Andrew slumped into his seat, pulling his gear-covered backpack into 
his lap, he looked out the window. He saw that the streets of Brooklyn were 
gone, replaced by a tunnel of swirling gray-blue clouds. What had started 
out as a typical evening at the Way Station was growing progressively more 
bizarre. 


The panda, who had called himself Panda, turned a knob on the side of his 
omate brass goggles; their lenses lit up bright green. “We’ve left 2012, and 
we're traveling through space and time.” He turned the knob again, 
dimming them, and pulled them up onto his forehead. 


“That’s right, love.” The third person on the bus, introduced by Panda as 
“Tris Wildthyme,” 


was at the driver’s seat. “Panda said to set the co-ordinates for the roots of 
steampunk, and that’s exactly what I’ve done.” 


A lightning bolt from one of the clouds stabbed out at the bus, causing 
Andrew to jump, but Iris and Panda didn’t react — assuming they had even 
noticed. 


“Huh?” 


“Seems a bit slow for one of your friends, Panda.” In contrast to Panda, 
who was sans vétement aside from the goggles, Iris managed to be over-and 
under-dressed at the same time. 


Beneath her unbuttoned 19th-century British Army uniform jacket she wore 
a black corset (tight and low-cut even for a corset), with nothing covering 
her legs but fishnet stockings. She had glasses perched on her nose, and a 
green monocle over one eye, and a pair of goggles up on her forehead. And 
while one of her hands rested on the wheel of the bus, the other held a 
dainty white umbrella with black trim. 


“He’s used to retro-futurism, Iris, not actual futurism.” Panda was at a 
drinks cabinet now. 


“He was telling me how great steampunk was back in the day, and I want to 
see it.” 


Andrew had met Panda at a steampunk concert at a nightclub. Just as 
Andrew had been impressed by Panda’s goggles, so had Panda been 
impressed by Andrew’s backpack-mounted steam engine, connected by a 
tube to the ether-pistol on his belt. Panda, lured in by a flier’s promise of 
air-ship pirates, had been disappointed to learn that it was only an aesthetic 
adopted by the night’s band, just as Andrew had been disappointed to learn 
that their music was just industrial noise with the word “dirigible” thrown 
in now and again. 


“You can do that?” asked Andrew. 
“This bus is a time machine.” 


Andrew looked around at the mixture of tacky tchotchkes and complex 
machinery. Really? 


Panda handed Andrew a drink. “Here’s some absinthe. The bartender back 
there said that’s what you steampunk lot like to drink.” 


Andrew sighed, but took a sip anyway. “I guess so. I like the aesthetic, but 
steampunk is so much more than the right clothes or the right drinks.” 


Panda poured himself some absinthe. “What was it you said earlier? 
Steampunk used to be about individualism, ideology, and... something?” 


“Individuality, independence, and invention.” How often had that mantra 
rolled off his tongue? Hopefully he hadn’t ranted too much. He knew he’d 
he trotted out the line about steampunk how-to guides being on the shelves 
of every middle-America craft store, but maybe he hadn’t gone on about 
“these kids” not reading The Difference Engine. He needed to stop doing 
that; even his friend Patti had called him an “obnoxious steampunk hipster.” 


“Sorry, I ranted a lot, didn’t I?” 


“T’m rather afraid you did,” said Panda, “but it all sounded quite exciting. 
I’ve never read The Difference Engine myself—” Oh God, he had. “—but 
anything has to be a better use of Sybil than, well, Sybil. Why Disraeli 
ever—” 


A chirping from the bus’ controls cut Panda off. The clouds started 
spiraling by much quicker. 


“What is that awful noise, Iris?” asked Panda, irritably. 


“T don’t know.” She banged her hand on the speedometer. “We’re picking 
up speed.” 


“So we’re going back to the good old days of steampunk?” Andrew was 
trying to catch up. 


“We should be,” said Panda. The chirping was growing louder. “Iris?” 


“Nothing to worry about. Your Auntie Iris could steer this bus with one 
hand. Which is good, because she is.” 


“A time unfettered by the restraints of homogenously dreary post-industrial 
society.” The more Andrew thought about this whole time travel idea (and 
the more absinthe he drank), the better it sounded. “A time when 


technology was a thing individual people did for the thrill of it, not 
something cranked out of factories for millions of consumers.” 


He had been speaking mostly to himself, but Panda perked up at that. 
“Exactly! I want some derring-do, some adventure. Not a nightclub whose 
claim to ‘steampunk’ is brass railings and novelty cocktails.” 


“And what was with that bathroom?” asked Andrew. “It’s cool, but I don’t 
get what 


steampunk has to do with Do—” 


He broke off when the clouds exploded into an infernal orange, rocking the 
bus. Andrew gripped his seat with one hand and his backpack with the 
other. 


“Tris!” Panda shouted. 


She was at the drinks cabinet. “I just remembered — that’s the collision 
alarm! Hold on tight, lads. We’re about to hit another timeship!” 


With a tremendous shattering, the bus flipped over and Andrew went sailing 
into the air, furtively grabbing his backpack to keep it safe. He’d put a lot of 
work into it. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE ELECTRIC TIME CANOE AND THE PLIGHT OF TIME. 
The hull of the Electric Time Canoe was breached. 

Time energies were leaking into the cabin uncontrollably. 

“Golly! Wha’ be going on, Marse Frank?” inquisitioned Pomp. 

Frank Reade, Jr., had no answer for his faithful negro subordinate. 


“T have no answer for you, faithful subordinate,” exasperated Frank. “We 
have hit another time vehicle.” 


“Bejabers, who cud have wan av those?” wondered Bamey. “No one iver 
has machinery as foine as yesilf!” 


The two un-Anglo-Saxon assistants were able to ask these questions despite 
the fact that the time energies were pulling them out of the cabin of the 
Electric Time Canoe. 


If Frank Reade, Jr., waited too long, they would be pulled out into time and 
space. 


If he waited even longer, he would be, too. 
“T don’t know,” despaired Frank. “It’s impossible!” 
Pomp and Barney were only inches away from the time energies. 


The only thing that Frank Reade, Jr., could think of was his amazing 
dynamite cannons. 


Not even they could get solve this. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRANK READE JR. SAVES THE SHIP WITH HIS BRILLIANT 
IDEA. 


Suddenly the Electric Time Canoe of Frank Reade, Jr., steadied itself as the 
time energies retreated. 


“That was lucky,” palpitated Frank. “A discharge of electrical energies 
spontaneously sealed the breach.” 


Thankfully, his indecision had had no narrative consequences. 


He hurried over to the controls, which indicated the Electric Time Canoe 
had emerged into normal spacetime on the planet Kepzyr in the 49th 
century. 


“Tris, I think that was your worst collision yet,” remonstrated a voice from 
behind Frank Reade, Jr. 


“Does this happen a lot?” queried a second voice. 


Frank Reade, Jr., turned around to see that the first voice belonged to his 
assistant, Panda. 


Panda was a panda with the typical comical features of his race. 
The second voice was his other assistant, Andrew. 


Andrew had the comical features of a Jew, but as usual, he was wearing the 
clothes of a British gentleman, complete with silk cravat. 


“Let’s see the surface on this new world,” suggested Frank. “Open the door, 
Andrew.” 


“How do you know my name?” solicited Andrew. “Panda, is he another 
friend of yours?” 


“T have no idea what’s happening,” avowed Panda. “You, boy, where are 
we?” 


Frank Reade, Jr., not in the mood for another humorous skirmish between 
his servants, opened the door himself. 


What greeted him was the verdant surface of a raw and unspoiled world. 


“What an excellent place to set up a factory and some workshops,” he 
bounderbied. “Or at least find a treasure and take it from ignorant savages.” 


At that moment, an army of ignorant savages jumped over the railing and 
began assaulting the Electric Time Canoe for no readily apparent reason. 


Once she made it back to the wheel, Iris was able to regain stability, even 
with her umbrella in one hand and her gin and tonic in the other. The time 
drives were tetchy, but a repeated pounding soon forced the bus to 
materialize. 


“The planet Kepzyr,” she read off the display. “In the 109th century.” 


She’d never been to Kepzyr, but she’d heard nice things about it. It was a 
thriving mid-level civilization, having developed coffee, but not yet the 
kind of shop that served iced grande caffé mochas to people mooching the 
free wifi. 


Anticipating a biting bon mot from Panda about her piloting skills, she 
began composing a reply, but all she heard was a man’s voice saying, 
“Marse Iris, where am dat?” 


It didn’t even sound like Panda’s new friend, Andrew, but admittedly she’d 
only known him for thirteen minutes, and it was possible he was into poorly 
rendered African-American dialect. 


She turned around to see not Panda and Andrew, but a black man and an 
Irish-American, both with features that for some reason Iris regarded as 


comical. 


“Well, who are you two?” She checked the systems for errors. “And what 
are you doing on my bus?” 


“We’re yez loyal assisthants, sor,” said the Irish one. “Shure, I’m Barney, 
an’ I’m yez favorite.” 


“Her fav’ rit?” The black one formed his hands into fists. “Pomp be Marse 
Iris’ fav’ rit fo’ suah!” 


Why did she find their features comical? They were somewhat exaggerated, 
sure, but she couldn’t articulate an actual description of them no matter how 
hard she tried. 


The controls chirped. There’d been no lasting structural damage. She patted 
the steering wheel appreciatively. But there’d been a warp ellipsis, or a 
warp apostrophe — some kind of warp punctuation, anyway — which had 
swapped Panda and Andrew with these two. 


Iris stood from the wheel and moved toward them. “Where did you two 
come from?” 


They ignored her as they began to land blows on one another. 


Iris downed her gin and tonic in one gulp, set the glass down, and stuck her 
umbrella between the two men. “Oi! Stop this!” 


Both men came to a standstill. “Yes, Marse Iris.” Pomp held his cap in his 
hands 


subserviently. 
“How did you get here?” Iris asked. 
“With yez,” said Bamey. 


Wherever the two men had come from, it was clear they had no answers 
themselves. She checked the time drives — they had overheated. She 


stroked them a little, but it didn’t help. 
The bus wasn’t dematerializing any time soon. 


Maybe they were from that other timeship, and maybe it had also landed on 
Kepzyr. She opened the door and looked out. 


There were indeed no fancy coffee shops on the surface of Kepzyr. 


There was only a blasted wasteland. 


CHAPTER V. 


PANDA’S PHILOSOPHICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE BATTLE 
AGAINST THE KEPZYRS. 


Frank Reade, Jr., knew exactly what to do. 
It was time for the dynamite cannons. 


The dynamite cannons may not have been his most important inventions, 
but they were his favorite. 


Quite frankly, there was no better way to kill an unruly native. 


“Panda, you take the forward dynamite cannon,” ordered Frank. “We can 
get these 


creatures.” 

Andrew admired the boat’s brass fittings. 

“This is amazing,” averred Andrew. “This is a real steampunk adventure.” 
“IT do not know what ‘steampunk’ is, despite my genius, but everyone has 
steam and it is not interesting,” disgusted Frank. “This is a fantastic new 


invention, and thus it is electric.” 


Frank Reade, Jr., headed to the control cabin as the narrative would only 
delay the natives for conversation a little bit longer. 


There he raised the Electric Time Canoe up into the air, so that no more 
brown-skinned people could climb aboard. 


Frank Reade, Jr., reached the aft dynamite cannon and took aim at the 
natives down on the ground. 


“Andrew, take care of the ones already on board,” directed Frank. 
Andrew grabbed his ether-pistol. 


He saw that its gears were actually turning, and he realized that steam was 
pumping into it from his backpack. 


He aimed the ether-pistol at a native and pulled the trigger. 


A blast of etheric energy pushed the native over the railing and down onto 
the ground. 


The native survived the fall. 


“He may have survived the fall,” affirmed Frank, “but he will not survive a 
blast of my dynamite cannon!” 


A loud explosion rang out as the blast hit dozens of natives. 
“What are you doing?” inquired Panda. 


The small stuffed animal was jumping at the leg of Frank Reade, Jr., trying 
to pull him away from the dynamite cannon. 


“Panda, I ordered you to man the forward dynamite cannon,” recollected 
Frank. 


“You can’t do this,” attested Panda. “You can’t just shoot those innocent 
people!” 


Frank Reade, Jr., did not understand a word Panda was saying. 


“They swarmed my Electric Time Canoe,” recapitulated Frank. “They 
attacked us.” 


“They can’t get on board anymore,” reminded Panda. “Why do you need to 
blow them up?” 


“Because I have two dynamite cannons,” peeved Frank as he kicked Panda 
off his leg. 


“Andrew, what in blazes are you doing?” barked Panda. 


“This is the kind of adventure I’ve always read about, Panda,” revealed 
Andrew. “Just the three of us and our inventions against the world. This is 
what steampunk is all about!” 


Andrew fired at another native with his ether-pistol, sending him tumbling 
over the edge. 


“Even if it is electric,” appendixed Andrew. 


Frank Reade, Jr., fired another shot below with his dynamite cannon, killing 
dozens more natives. 


“Stop!” 


A new voice rang out from below, above the incoherent yells of the 
Kepzyrs. 


It was in English. 
The English was proper American English. 


“So phwen are we Stealin’ some threasure an’ goin’ back home to 
Ameriky?” asked Barney. 


He and Pomp stood loyally behind Iris, but seemed increasingly puzzled by 
her actions. 


“Everyone on this planet is dead, chuck.” 


Iris stared out at the devastated landscape. Had this been a natural disaster? 
Or something more insidious? 


“Dead?” asked Pomp. “Den who dis chile gwine to knock out?” 


“No one.” 


Iris couldn’t imagine what kind of person these two had worked for before 
the warp comma. 


At least they’d given up fighting each other when they’d realised she didn’t 
find it very amusing. 


“Then what’s the dynamithe cannons fer, begorra?” Barney shook his head 
as he and Pomp followed Iris back onto the bus. 


The bus’ historical records confirmed that 109th-century Kepzyr was not 
supposed to be a wasteland. She set the bus’ audio detectors to maximum, 
but all she could hear were dusty winds and a lone roach chittering. 


“Something’s knocked history off course,” she said, “and for once, I don’t 
think it was me.” 


She thought about telling an anecdote about the time she’d accidentally 
replaced the Holy Roman Emperor with a cyborg tortoise, but she suspected 
they wouldn’t find it funny — or even baffling. They’d just nod and smile. 


“Wha’ dat mean, Marse Iris?” 


Iris didn’t even answer, but turned the key in the ignition to switch the bus 
back on. She might not be able to take off for a few more hours, but the 
benefit of disguising your time capsule as a bus was that it was a bus, and it 
could get you places just fine even if Mistress X 


had made off with your time ratchet again. 


The bus had no trouble making traction on the obsidian surface. While it 
trundled along, she set the detectors to find any exception to the complete 
devastation. 


“T don’t know what happened here, but Auntie Iris is going to put it right.” 


““Auntie’?” asked Pomp. “I done fink yo’ fust name be ‘Marse’.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LONG HISTORY OF COMMANDER BRANDON. 
“T said stop!” reissued the voice. 


Frank Reade, Jr., stopped firing the dynamite cannon and peered over the 
edge of the Electric Time Canoe. 


There he saw a white-skinned man in an official uniform, not native garb. 
The natives were now standing calmly and quietly. 


Frank Reade, Jr., returned to the control cabin and lowered the Electric 
Time Canoe back to the surface. 


“Hello,” salutated Frank. “I am Frank Reade, Jr., the renowned boy inventor 
of 19th-century America.” 


“IT should have known you were an American,” rejoined the newcomer. 
“Only an American could be so clever as to construct a timeship. I am 
Commander Brandon, of the Earth Empire.” 


“How did you end up among these dreary natives?” quizzed Frank. 


“T came to this planet on an expedition,” abstracted Commander Brandon. 
“Our ship crashed and I was the only survivor. The Kepzyrs thought I was a 
god because I had fallen from the sky. I have ruled over them for three 
dozen years.” 


“This is amazing,” breathed Andrew. “A real Victorianesque space 
explorer.” 


“Almost amazing,” allowanced Commander Brandon. “But I have not seen 
another white man for thirty-six years. Why do you come to Kepzyr?” 


“We seek the Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili-Koo,” reported Frank. 


While Frank Reade, Jr., Andrew, and Commander Brandon talked, Panda 
jumped over the side of the Electric Time Canoe unnoticed. 


Panda approached the closest native, who had comical features. 
“Why do you follow Commander Brandon?” investigated Panda. 
“He is a god,” catechized the native. 


“He’s a person, like you or... you,” ellipsized Panda. “Is it his advanced 
weaponry?” 


“He has no need of weapons,” professed the native. “He is a god.” 
Panda attempted to speak to another native. 

“Why do you follow Commander Brandon?” canvassed Panda. 

“He is my god,” proclaimed the native. 

“How do you know?” irked Panda. “Is he holding your family hostage?” 
“Tt is his white skin,” elucidated the native. “It indicates his superiority.” 
Panda tried many other natives, but always received the same answers. 
He even performed the standard checks for mind control. 

Their pupils were not dilated. 

Their voices were not monotone. 


They did not have small metal devices attached to the neural centers behind 
the ear. 


The natives of Kepzyr really did believe that Commander Brandon was a 
god. 


A giant snake attacked the group for no readily apparent reason. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE HOOTING OF POMP AND BARNEY. 


There were no mountains or valleys, no oceans or continents. The only 
thing the detectors could pick up were slight traces of nitroglycerin in the 
atmosphere, dating back sixty centuries. 


The bus was headed toward the only irregularity it had found, and that was 
slight. 


“This is worse than Artaris,” Iris murmured. She wanted to launch into an 
extravagant explanation of that world’s apocalypse, but knew that Pomp 
and Barney would not be entertained, but only ask why she hadn’t 
subjugated it herself. 


Barney was standing over her shoulder. “Do yez have any whithewash, 
sor?” 


Would they ever stop with the gimmicks? “The only liquids stocked on this 
bus are at least fifteen percent alcohol by volume,” she declared as she 
threw back another gin and tonic. 


“Oh.” Barney glumly plopped down on a very fashionable chair. 


“What is it, love?” This was the first emotion other than pummeling that 
Iris had seen the Irishman express. 


“Well, we do a foine one phwere I spill whithewash on him an’ thin make 
fun av him fer wantin’ to be a whithe man as phwen he knows he never 
kin.” 


“Sounds a right laugh.” 


Barney brightened. “Shure it is, sor! Ye’ll love it, on me worrud.” 


They were fast coming up on the irregularity. (Postapocalyptic wastelands 
lacked speed cameras, thankfully.) “Don’t the two of you do anything other 
than fight?” 


“Shure, sor! We ask questions so yez kin relate the exposithion, we do.” 


“That’s Panda’s job.” Poor bugger, wherever he was. And that Andrew 
fellow. 


“Wha’ am dat, Auntie Iris?” Pomp was back, wearing a feather boa 
liberated from her wardrobe. They were just determined to be funny for 
some reason. 


She looked to where he was pointing. Across the landscape was a gray 
tower, its surface cracked and irregular, but its structure intact. Iris checked 
the bus’ historical records—printed articles from the Space Wikipedia 
wedged between her seat and the clutch—and discovered that it was an 
ancient Kepzyr temple, built during the 29th century. 


Pomp and Barney both began — there was no better word for it — hooting. 
Iris looked up to see that they were now close enough to the temple to make 
out some words scrawled on its surface. 

“Golly fo’ glory! Dat be gud, Marse Frank!” shouted Pomp. 


“All roight, sor!” Barney jumped up and down in glee. 


Defiling the surface of the temple, over the original Kepzyr characters, were 
the words, “FRANK READE, JR., WAS HERE.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ANDREW’S REVOLTING CHOICE. 


Frank Reade, Jr., studied the map that Commander Brandon had given 
them. 


They were almost to the Kepzyr temple containing the Unheard Treasure of 
Kep-ili-Koo. 


Loud shouts made Frank Reade, Jr., look over the side of the Electric Time 
Canoe, and he saw another group of natives. 


“There sure are many people on this planet,” mused Frank. “I wonder why 
none of them have got together and invented civilization yet.” 


The natives threw ropes up at the Electric Time Canoe. 


Rocks weighted the end of each rope, and the ropes wrapped around the 
railings. 


The natives began ascending the ropes. 

“What are you going to do?” panicked Andrew. 

“Win,” knew Frank. 

Frank Reade, Jr., went to the control cabin and connected two circuits. 


He had electrified the outer hull of the Electric Time Canoe, and he heard 
screaming as the natives fell off. 


“That was fantastic,” he laughed. 


He took the Electric Time Canoe higher into the air. 


“T suppose you’re going to pick them off with your dynamite cannon, 
now?” sarcasted Panda. 


Frank Reade, Jr., went to the railing to see the unconscious bodies on the 
ground. 


“Of course he is,” explicated Andrew. “Though it does seem a bit 
unnecessary if they are unconscious.” 


Frank Reade, Jr., was spared wasting dynamite ammunition by the arrival of 
a second group of natives. 


These natives belonged to a different tribe, and they began assailing the 
unconscious members of the first. 


“Silly natives,” guffawed Frank. “I shall see who survives the altercation 
and destroy them with the dynamite cannon.” 


“How can you watch him do this to people who can’t even hurt us?” 
liberalized Panda. “Snap out of it, Andrew!” 


“Survival of the fittest,” darwinned Frank. “If they were the superior race, 
they would do it to me, but they have brown skin, and so they are not.” 


“You... are... terrible,” hesitated Andrew. “Why... do you... need... to do 
this?” 


“Yes!” celebrated Panda. “Come on Andrew, you know this is wrong.” 
Andrew blinked. 
“Sorry, Panda,” apologized Andrew. “I don’t know what I was doing.” 


“Something like mind control, but not quite,” contemplated Panda. 
“Anyway, we need to stop Frank Reade, Jr., before he turns his dynamite 
cannon on those Kepzyrs.” 


“Leave that to me,” heroicized Andrew. “I shall use my ether-pistol.” 


Andrew drew his ether-pistol and fired it at the cackling Frank Reade, Jr., 
but nothing happened. 


“Tt wasn’t real to begin with,” reminded Panda. “Maybe the force that made 
it work was the same as the one influencing you.” 


“And once I was freed, so was it,” deduced Andrew. “Well, I should be able 
to take that scrawny brat.” 


“He does look about twelve,” described Panda. 


Andrew charged at Frank Reade, Jr., but tripped on a cable and fell on his 
face. 


Panda went to help Andrew up, but got his foot stuck in a piece of 
bubblegum. 


Andrew managed to climb back to his feet, but a spot of oil on the deck sent 
him stumbling again. 


Panda freed his foot and charged, but ran into a sofa he had not noticed 
before. 


Andrew began to advance once more, but he was forced to answer his 
loudly ringing cellular phone. 


Panda clambered over the sofa, but a three-foot fence was between him and 
Frank Reade, Jr. 


Andrew shut off his phone, but he was attacked by a giant snake for no 
apparent reason. 


Frank Reade, Jr., chortled at the plight of the natives as he loaded the 
dynamite cannon. 


No matter what Panda and Andrew did, they could not get any closer. 


The narrative was on the side of Frank Reade, Jr. 


Iris’ hands rested on the wheel as she attempted to steer the bus through 
time. Pouring a precious bottle of tonic water on the time drives had cooled 
them enough to work again, but the carbonation had introduced a bit of... 
fizziness... to the flight pattern. 


A hiccup ran through the bus, but Iris held the wheel firmly. It was a little 
dangerous — a hiccup too big and the bus could end up in Wales or worse — 
but whatever this Frank Reade, Jr., had done in the 49th century with his 
dynamite cannons, she needed to prevent it, and before something happened 
to Panda. 


The bus began to shudder, and she gripped the steering wheel, ready to 
react, but realised the bus was materializing. The time vortex faded away, 
replaced with a verdant jungle. 


The bus was perched on top of a small hill, granting a commanding view of 
the surrounding rainforest. The same tower she’d seen in the 109th century 
stood in front of her, its shiny gold surface uncracked. There was no graffiti 
yet, either. She breathed a sigh of relief—she’d arrived before the 
devastation. 


“Phwere are we?” asked Barney. “It reminds me av the jungles av Brazil, 
where we afore thramped in the Electric Air Canoe.” 


“Still Kepzyr, but sixty centuries back, chuck.” The two obnoxious 
“assistants” had calmed down a bit once Iris had persuaded them to have a 
spot of gin. 


She rustled through the databanks, which confirmed her suspicions: even 
though Kepzyr looked fine, something was still very wrong. There was not 
a single iced grande caffé mocha, nor any sign of development except the 
tower, yet according to Space Wikipedia, “By the 39th century, 
deforestation meant that Kepzyr had no forests with an area exceeding a 
couple square miles.” 


She looked out the windows again; the jungle definitely stretched on for 
miles, all the way out to the horizon. She double-checked the printouts. 
There wasn’t even a “[citation needed]” at the end of the sentence. 


“Dis am berry queer, Auntie Iris!” 


Iris swiveled around to see Pomp at the back of the bus, pointing outside. 
She quickly joined him. Floating in the air above a clearing was a strange, 
boat-like machine. Below it, a group of what looked like humans were 
fighting each other—quite violently. 


The boat machine looked familiar — it was the timeship the bus had 
collided with earlier. “Is that where you’re from?” 


“Dat be Marse Frank’s ’lectric Time Canoe,” said Pomp. 


Iris peered at the deck of the Time Canoe and saw that Panda and Andrew 
were there, trying to surmount a sofa, a snake, and an oversized soda can. 
The warp interrobang had indeed swapped them. At the other end of the 
boat stood a young boy gripping a large cannon. 


“Those be Kepzyrs, sor?” asked Barney. 


“T think so, but they shouldn’t be. Kepzyrs are orange humanoid reptiles 
who wear very fetching robes hitched just high enough that you can see 
their socks-and-sandals. These look like Red Indians from Peter Pan.” 
Obviously things were very off, but why? 


The bus inched through the forest toward the clearing where the battle was 
taking place. 


Why were all the Kepzyrs attacking one another? And why would Pomp 
and Barney serve a boy in such a demeaning fashion? Iris knew that some 
people considered her mildly irritating, but he made her look a model of 
reasonableness. 


Whatever influence was at work was powerful. It could make everyone see 
Kepzyr other than how it was, it could make Pomp and Barney behave like 
bizarre stereotypes. 


Only one way to block it out. She reached into the liquor cabinet, pulled out 
the largest bottle of gin she could find, and downed about half of it in one 


Swig. 


A wave of dizziness washed over her. The world spun around her. Strange 
sounds assaulted her ears. 


She looked out the windows; the jungle was gone, replaced by streets and 
strip malls. The temple was still there, but everything else was gone — 
except for the Electric Time Canoe. It hovered over a small open area, 
beneath it a group of fighting Kepzyrs. Proper orange Kepzyrs, that was, 
with the robes and the scales and the socks-and-sandals. 


The dizziness receded and the jungle and the brown-skinned “Kepzyrs” 
were back. 


But she knew. For a moment, she had seen reality. Thankfully, the existence 
of proper roads in reality would make navigating her way to the battle site 
much easier than driving through the thick jungle. So what if she couldn’t 
see the roads now? She scarcely ever looked where she was going anyway. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE NARRATIVE IS DISRUPTED BY OUTSIDE INFLUENCES. 


Panda wanted to reach Frank Reade, Jr., but he was trying to stop an 
enormous can of soda from rolling off the deck of the Electric Time Canoe. 


Unfortunately, it was trying to roll over him instead. 
Suddenly, the Electric Time Canoe started sinking to the ground. 


“What is happening?” puzzled Frank. “I was about to begin firing the 
dynamite cannon.” 


“Yoo hoo! Panda!” emanated a woman’s voice. 
It was coming from below the Electric Time Canoe. 


Panda gave the giant soda can one last shove, knocking it into the control 
cabin. 


He stood up and ran to the railings of the descending timeship. 


Below was Iris Wildthyme, still wearing her corset and fishnets, waving her 
umbrella. 


“About time, woman!” bellowed Panda. “Hurry up — this boy is mad!” 


Andrew joined Panda at the railing, having succeeded in strangling the 
snake. 


They could see that the battling natives had moved off a bit, thankfully. 


“You just used an em-dash in dialogue,” analyzed Andrew. “We haven’t 
been able to do that.” 


“My goodness, yes,” breathed Panda. “We’ve been restricted to fairly 
simple declarative or interrogative sentences — certainly without asides or 
other excess phrases — up until now. And we could only speak one or two 
sentences at a time, but I now I find — quite pleasantly — that I can say as 
much as I like.” 


The Electric Time Canoe was almost to the level of the ground now. 
Frank Reade, Jr., ran into the control cabin, but could not stop the descent. 


With the Time Canoe now a scant two feet from the jungle floor, Panda 
jumped from one narrative 


into the other, landing in Iris’ waiting arms. 
“Gotcha!” she cried. “Welcome back, love.” She gave him a big squeeze. 


Panda wriggled out of the hug, falling to the ground. He began dusting 
himself off. “Just because I am pleased to see you, Iris, does not mean that I 
wish to compromise my little remaining dignity.” 


Iris looked up to see Andrew descending from a rope attached to the railing 
of the canoe. 


“What did you do?” he asked as he dropped onto the ground. 


She quickly explained that she had overpowered the bus’ time drives, 
tripping the canoe’s time propellers so it would dematerialize. The canoe 
had resisted, but doing so had required the power of all five electric 
dynamos — leaving none for levitation. 


“Never mind all that,” said Panda. “Let’s get away from this imperialist 
fantasy.” 


“Of course!” Iris snapped her fingers. “This entire scenario is an imperialist 
fantasy. Frank Reade, Jr., is reshaping reality with his own narrative. He 
made Kepzyr into the primitive jungle he expected, filled with unruly 
natives, and fit you and Andrew and Pomp and Barney into it.” 


“How could a boy from the 19th century have that kind of power?” asked 
Panda. 


Iris looked up on the deck of the canoe, where Frank was turning the 
dynamite cannon to face them. Thankfully his narrative seemed to pause for 
conversations. She took a small sip from her gin bottle and for a second — 
just a second — she saw straight through him. “It’s because he’s not a person 
at all. He’s the physical embodiment of the imperialist ambitions of the late 
19th-century United States. He must have been formed from tons of mental 
energy, all directed at a single idea.” 


“He’s not real?” asked Andrew. “None of this was real?” 


“Tt’s real as long as he makes it real,” said Iris. “Those Kepzyrs are real, 
even if they don’t look like real ones.” 


“God.” Andrew sat down, pulling out his ether-pistol and staring at it in 
disgust. “I was pulled straight into it.” 


“Not now, love.” Iris yanked him to his feet. “We need to think — how can 
we work against a narrative so powerful it can reshape an entire planet? 
He’s going to raze all of Kepzyr with that dynamite cannon if we don’t 
think of something.” 


CHAPTER xX. 


FRANK READE JR. LEARNS OF MORE TREASURES FROM 
RELIABLE SOURCES. 


Frank Reade, Jr., could not understand what was going on. 
His assistants had left him for the strange woman with the bus. 


The Electric Time Canoe’s time propellers were being pulled by another 
time drive. 


“How could that woman have her own time drive?” pried Frank. “Girls are 
for rescuing, not inventing.” 


Regardless, he would use the dynamite cannon to destroy her. 

He still needed to get the Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili-Koo. 

His assistants climbed back over the railing. 

“Pip pip pip cheerio!” greeted Andrew. “Jolly good battle, what?” 
“Cut that out,” whispered Panda. “You are embarrassing me.” 


“Just playing to type,” reciprocated Andrew. “Did you give them all the 
what-for, Marse Frank?” 


“No, because something is wrong with my Electric Time Canoe,” mourned 
Frank. “But soon I shall take care of that woman.” 


He looked through the sight of the dynamite cannon, but could not see her 
anywhere. 


“She is gone,” complained Frank. “I shall fire my dynamite cannon 
anyway.” 


“Don’t worry about that,” advised Panda. “We found something you will 
want to see.” 


“What is it?” interviewed Frank. 


“Cor blimey, it’s a map, guv’na!” cockneyed Andrew. “We were blooming 
lucky.” 


“A map to the Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili-Koo?” consulted Frank. “I 
already know where that is.” 


“No,” negated Panda. “A map to all native treasures in every land on every 
planet.” 


“Crikey!” added Andrew. “It’s down on the ground. Come with us.” 
Frank Reade, Jr., had never heard anything so exciting. 


While Frank Reade, Jr., followed them down to see the map, Iris Wildthyme 
scampered up the other side of the Electric Time Canoe. 


Iris hurried into the control cabin. 


It was a simple task to reverse the power to the dynamite cannons so that 
they would implode rather than explode. 


Her next task was harder, but she managed it too. 


As she made her way to the railing of the Electric Time Canoe, Frank 
Reade, Jr., climbed up on board, a map in his hand. 


“T had not expected you back so quickly,” volunteered Iris. “Wow, it is hard 
to stop from making declarative statements around you.” 


“Who are you?” he cross-examined. “What are you doing on my Electric 
Time Canoe?” 


“T am a beautiful native maiden, bearing the Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili- 
Koo, great white god of the sky machine,” she worshipped. 


The dusky woman was holding a large jewel in her hands, somewhat bottle- 
shaped. 


“Give it to me,” snatched Frank. “It is mine.” 


“Of course it is,” salaamed the maiden. “You have individuality, 
independence, and invention. Whatever you want is yours. We dark skins 
are unworthy.” 


She handed him the Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili-Koo. 


Frank watched the native woman make her way over the side of the Electric 
Time Canoe. 


Her attractive charms were obviously not as lasting as those of virtuous 
American women. 


“That was easy, even for me,” victorized Frank. 


He headed into the control cabin, set the co-ordinates, and activated the 
time propellers. 


It was time to go home. 


When the Electric Time Canoe vanished, the squabbling Kepzyrs were a bit 
confused as to why they had congregated in a car park, but Iris sent them on 
their way. Thankfully, the narrative had been focused on the events on the 
canoe itself, and so their fight hadn’t progressed enough for any of them to 
kill one another. 


This time, anyway. Panda and Andrew had told Iris about the encounter 
with Commander Brandon and his “natives,” and though she suspected that 
Commander Brandon was not real, she was afraid his followers very much 
were. 


Iris’ bus had ended up parked perfectly between two Kepzyr coffee delivery 
trucks. They clambered on board to find Pomp and Barney waiting for 
them. 


Neither man looked “comical” now; Pomp was a shorter man, with close- 
cropped hair 


beginning to gray a bit, and a broad nose, while Barney was tall with a 
round face and light brown hair. Both were extremely apologetic and 
thankful. 


“Thanks for whatever it was you did.” Pomp grabbed Iris’ hands. “We’ve 
been trapped in that boy’s narrative for years now.” 


“At the time, everything felt normal, but now...” said Barney. “All those 
ridiculous demeaning performances.” 


“That was nearly me, too.” Andrew was behind Iris, unslinging his steam- 
engine backpack. 


“Why was I more susceptible to it than Panda? He was constrained by the 
narrative, but not controlled.” 


“Because you bought into a similar narrative already, love,” said Iris. “For 
both you and Frank Reade, Jr., 19th-century technology was the ultimate 
authority.” 


“Ts it?” Andrew slumped into his chair. “I suppose it is. I romanticised the 
past with my imagined future, but the actual Victorians saw people like him 
as the future—individuality, independence, and invention, sure, but only if 
you’re a white male looking to make a few bucks. That’s the real origin of 
steampunk.” 


Iris nodded in agreement. “Even if there wasn’t any steam.” 


“T idealised people that thought like him. So I was sucked right in.” Andrew 
held his foot above the backpack. “I’m done with steampunk.” 


Panda grabbed the backpack before Andrew’s foot came down on it. “Don’t 
be ridiculous,” he said. “Steampunk is just a harmless bit of fun. This 
backpack is a nice piece of handiwork.” 


Andrew nodded, but didn’t seem convinced. 


Iris plopped down at the driver’s seat. “I need to swing by the 109th century 
to make sure it’s back to normal, and then I’!l get you two home, eh? Plus, I 
fancy Andrew might like to see the real 19th century.” 


“Andrew might like to see the real 19th century?” demanded Panda. “I 
suppose that the gin and tonic was invented in 1870 is a complete 
coincidence?” 


“Of course it is, Panda,” said Iris. “Although, I wasted a lot of good G&T 
on this whole business, and it would be nice to stock up...” 


“T, for one, am grateful,” said Barney. “Thank you, Miss Wildthyme.” 


“T told you lads, call me ‘Auntie Iris.’” She activated the time drives and the 
bus slipped between times. 


“Where did you send Frank, anyway?” asked Pomp. 


Iris shrugged. “I didn’t have much time, so I locked the spatial settings of 
the time propellers and zeroed out the date. Somewhere in Kepzyr 
prehistory, I expect.” 


“Well, I hope it’s not too awful.” Pomp laughed. 
“What’s that, chuck?” 


Bamey was smiling too. “None of that boy’s inventions ever last more than 
one adventure,” 


he said, “otherwise they would upset the narrative status quo too much. 
Something always destroys them as soon as the adventure’s over. Wherever 
Frank Reade, Jr., is, he’s stuck there for life.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


ESCAPE TO DANGER. 


The Electric Time Canoe appeared on the planet Kepzyr in the 2,000,009th 
century B.C. 


At this time, Kepzyr really was an undeveloped jungle. 


Frank Reade, Jr., stepped off the Electric Time Canoe, trying to get his 
bearings. 


Ho looked at the map that his assistants had given him, but it was now 
covered in words that made no sense to him: “Space Wikipedia, the free 
space encyclopedia — List of coffee shops on Kepzyr.” 


The Unheard Treasure of Kep-ili-Koo in his other hand now looked like an 
empty bottle of gin. 


“T don’t think this is Readestown, U.S.A.,” ejaculated Frank. 
A giant snake devoured the Electric Time Canoe. 


EDISONADE— ...not only are edisonades dreams which come true for the 
protagonist but they also embody the shaping fantasies of that protagonist, 
who is not in the end as innocent as he seems. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE FICTION 


Dance of the Voodoo Valkyries 


David A McIntee 


The drumming rolled through the humid late summer air like distant 
thunder, faint but unmistakable. A strange tinny wailing accompanied it, 
borne among the drumming with an eerie and inhuman lightness. Backed 
by this unearthly rising and falling, it snaked through a steep-sided valley, 
bouncing from slope to slope after escaping from the centuries-old stone 
building above a narrow river crossing. 


There was a sudden ear-stabbing electronic shriek, and then a much more 
rapid, bouncy sound, with rather flat horns. Inside the old building, Alice 
Heron put the records and tapes to one side, and switched off the player. 
She looked around the tea-room, and then picked up the record player, to 
take it up to the main hall on the ground floor. Her shoes squeaked on the 
polished wood floor as she put the player at one end, and returned to the 
basement to bring up the tape player. A third trip brought the records and 
tapes in their cardboard box, and Alice was done. Everything, she thought, 
was ready for the Valkyries. Tonight they would gather here, and she was 
glad to have ensured that everything was ready. Satisfied, and more than 
ready for a cuppa, she went out into the little entrance hall to fetch her coat. 


She decided it would be best to pop to the Ladies’ before the walk home, 
and went into the simple room off the entrance hall. There were three stalls, 
and the whole room was painted in white, with institutional green tiles. 
Though she was alone in the building, she chose the farthest stall, and made 
sure to slide the bolt on its door. 


After a few moments, Alice had just about solved the anagram of twelve 
across in the day’s paper, flushed, and was almost ready to wash her hands. 


That was when the door handle rattled. Alice was surprised, and almost 
ready to write it off as a draught from somewhere, when it also squeaked 
sharply for a moment, and then the door creaked open. Alice was on the 


verge of speaking up to whoever was about to come in — they must have 
come in the building’s front door, as she had been alone to set up the 
records and tapes — when she noticed a shadow move across the floor. Alice 
could see it through the gap at the bottom of the door, and it was the 
shadow of a pair of legs walking slowly across the floorspace in front of the 
sinks. Alice blinked, surprised; she hadn’t heard any footsteps come in. 


As if the silent newcomer had sensed her thoughts, or at least was drawn to 
the only occupied stall in the room for some reason, the shadow came 
closer, deepening as it approached the stall door. Alice crouched down low 
enough to look under the door. At this angle, the shadow resolved itself into 
a pair of impeccably pressed trouser legs, with gleaming black patent 
leather shoes beneath. A man’s clothing, she realised. Could someone have 
slipped in for some nefarious purpose? It was a chilling thought. Or maybe 
a passer-by just been caught short on a journey and didn’t want to pay to 
use the convenience in the high street? But if so, why come into the Ladies? 


Either was possible, though she doubted anyone would be making a long 
journey in such finery. The shoes and trousers undoubtedly belonged to a 
very posh and very expensive formal dinner suit. 


The shoes made no sound as they stepped on the linoleum, and there wasn’t 
even the faintest whisper of a rustle from the cloth above. The shadow 
stopped moving, and Alice’s breath caught in her throat. She just knew the 
stall door was about to rattle, or be knocked upon or shaken, and she tensed 
for it, waiting. 


Nothing happened yet, and Alice slowly straightened up on her tiptoes, 
trying to peer over the door and see who was there. She had to step up onto 
the seat to be able to see over the top of the door, and did so as silently as 
she could. 


There was nobody there. She looked down, and saw that the tips of the 
shoes were poking under the door. Startled, she almost fell, and something 
about the jump back to the floor goaded her into action — she flung the bolt 
on the stall door, and pulled it wide, yelling “What are you playing at you 
silly bugger?!” 


The room was empty. The main door out to the corridor was closed, even 
though she had heard it open before whoever — or whatever — it was had 
come in. Shaking, she went over and tried the doorknob. It turned with the 
familiar squeak, and creaked as she pulled it open. 


When she let go, it didn’t fall closed, but just remained where it was, 
mocking her with its openness. She pushed it closed with the gentlest 
motion she could muster, and it creaked loudly as it went. 


She didn’t even remember to take her coat when she ran from the building. 


A Morris Minor traipsed rather heavily across the bridge, before slowing at 
a narrow passing place nearby. The car had trouble finding a spot in which 
squeeze past, as a red double-decker London bus was blocking the whole 
length of the passing place. The Morris tooted its horn in a vague 
protestation as it inched past, before puttering off. 


The only sound from the bus was that of raised voices. “How can you get a 
puncture while flitting through space and time?” demanded a plummy and 
supercilious male voice. “I mean, isn’t the old bus kind of... insubstantial 
when in flight?” 


An ageless female voice answered, “I wouldn’t call it flight, dearie; it 
doesn’t have wings. This rolls along on wheels, you know, and wheels have 
tyres, and tyres can get punctures.” Iris Wildthyme opened the driver’s door 
and dropped to the ground, then walked back to kick a visibly deflated tyre. 
Rather than follow, Panda emerged from the conveniently lower rear 
platform of the bus, and toddled round to see what she was doing. “It’s 
going to take more than a bit of puff to blow that up again,” she said to him. 


“T shall search for the footpump immediately.” Before Panda could do any 
such thing, there came a startled “oh!” 


A woman was paused on the platform, halfway through boarding the bus. 
She was probably in her forties, and was rather straight-edged and muscular 
in both face and frame. She was wearing simple patterned clothes that 
wouldn’t have looked out of place running a B&B 


anywhere from the nineteen thirties to the seventies. She looked intently, 
pleadingly, at Panda and Iris. “It... It’s happening again!” she gasped, and 
then in slumped into what Iris was sure was usually referred to as a dead 
faint. 


Iris barely caught her in time, staggering under the surprising weight. “Well, 
that’s odd.” 


“What’s odd?” Panda asked. 


“Whatever ‘it’ is. If ‘it? wasn’t odd, there wouldn’t be anything shocking 
about it happening again.” 


“Tf it has happened before, then the precedent makes it less odd, surely?” 


“Don’t split hairs, Panda.” With some difficulty, and no chance of practical 
help from Panda, Iris hauled the woman into an overstuffed chair next to the 
narrow steps that led to the upper deck, before reaching for a decanter of 
good brandy. She opened it and took a sniff, the fumes knocking her back 
on her heels. Very good brandy, she decided, and took a large gulp of it 
before wafting the decanter under the woman’s nose. 


As if by magic, the woman’s hand shot up to grab a glass. One eye opened 
as Iris poured, and the woman sat up slowly. “This is nice... I thought I was 
having a nightmare, but-Hang on I was awake then. Maybe this is a 
dream...?” 


“No ”” 


“Tris doesn’t dream away the good brandy,” Panda pointed out. The woman 
looked at him askance, her eyes narrowing and then widening again. She 
looked from Panda to the brandy and back, more than once. “Did he just 
talk?” 


Panda rose and walked over to her, climbing up on the arm of the chair. 
“T’m rather afraid I did.” 


“Oi,” Iris warned, “don’t be frightening the nice lady.” 


“T don’t think I could get more frightened after what I seen at the hall this 
afternoon,” the woman said. She hesitated, then drank the brandy and 
asked, “Is he Japanese? They make all the talking toys, don’t they?” 


Panda turned away in a huff. “Pandas are Chinese, and I’m myself-ese.” 
And that was when the bus suddenly lurched, a tremendous cacophony of 
deforming metal and tumbling crockery rending the air, before a metallic 
screech of steel on tarmac ground to a halt. 


Three men were outside, sucking their teeth and looking to see how they 
could extract the front of their big sedan car from the back end of the bus. 
Black steel and red steel were locked in a tight embrace, with the car’s 
smashed headlight making it look drunk. One of the men was big and 
broad-shouldered, barely fitting his slacks and brown suede jacket. He had a 
lantern-jaw and wavy brown hair, while next to him was a medium-sized 
bloke with the three-piece suit and thinning hair of a natural-born 
accountant. They both offered friendly smiles, the big one making a slight 
saluting gesture with his index finger to his forehead, as the third man 
stepped forward. 


The newcomer, in dark blue, was tall, but didn’t look it. Something about 
the wrinkles on his forehead and the bags under his eyes detracted from any 
aristocracy in his bearing, and suggested there was a bag of walnuts 
somewhere in his ancestry. His thinning hair was cut short, but still 
somehow managed to be frizzy. He held out a hand to be shaken. “Hullo. 
Er, terribly sorry about all this. We hit a patch of oil on the road—” 


“You hit more than that!” Iris snapped, booting the front of the car. It 
slumped dejectedly, detaching itself from the back of the bus. Her eyes 
narrowed, exchanging a smug glance with Panda, who remained on the 
platform. “It looks like you owe me a tyre. Look at it, as punctured as can 
be.” 


“Tf you’ve got a spare,” the big man said, with a Midwestern accent, “we’ll 
be happy to change it out for you.” 


At that moment, the woman who had fainted emerged from the bus, her 
brandy glass now conspicuously empty. “Is that the Count I heard?” 


The frizzy-haired man bowed slightly. “I’m Count Georges Dumarest.” 


“Thank heavens!” the woman exclaimed, to Iris’ surprise. “I was on my 
way to the Manor in the hope that you were still there, but I couldn’t 
quite... Oh it’s terrible, Count! You must help!” 


“Mrs Heron, what are you doing here?” The accountant look-alike rushed 
forward to help her. “It’s not your cleaning day today...” He glanced at Iris. 
“Mrs Heron is our housekeeper, four days a week.” 


“T was coming up to the manor, to see if the Count was still here, but... I 
must have fainted.” 


Dumarest looked surprised. “You were coming to see me, Mrs H? You’re 
lucky — Samuel was just driving Dick and myself to the station, to head 
back to London.” 

“Couldn’t I talk to you before you go? It’s important... I’ve seen a ghost!” 
“Good for you, girl,” Iris said. She looked at Dumarest. “And I’ve seen 


your car’s nose where a rear tyre should be. Perhaps we can help each other 
out, eh?” 


Fifteen minutes later, the rather punch-drunk sedan had disgorged five 
passengers at the front door of a pleasant country manor-house. Six, if one 
counted Panda, who had made the journey in a rattan bag on Iris’ lap. A 
willowy brunette woman greeted them with a bemused expression and a 
kiss for the accountant look-alike, and ushered them into a sitting room with 
plush chairs, floral curtains, and a wooden cabinet in one corner with a 
small television. 


Iris looked sceptically at Dumarest. “So you’re a Count? Is that right?” 


“A right Count? You betcha.” He grinned. This,” he went on, indicating the 
laconic gent with the lantern-jaw, “is Richard Van Pelter.” He nodded to the 
couple holding hands nervously but with game smiles. “And that’s the two 
Sams: Mr Samuel and Mrs Samantha Weiss. Sam’s a bit of a damsel in 


distress, but I’m glad to say it’s been at least a couple of years since the last 
time... the last time you were possessed by Satan, right Sam?” 


“Nearer five,” Samuel said, apologetically. “Just one of those things, I’m 
afraid,” he said to Iris and Panda. “Goes with the territory.” 


“What territory?” A thought wheedled its way into Iris’ mind. “You’re not 
with MIAOW’s Mog Squad...?” 


“MIAOW?” Dumarest scoffed. “God, no. I have helped them out on 
occasion, but no... “ 


“Georges is a consulting expert, of sorts,” Samantha said, heading towards 
an inner door. “I?ll call the garage about the vehicular damage, and put the 
kettle on.” 


“The Count is England’s greatest expert on the occult,” Samuel said, 
passing out sparkling glasses, and topping them up from a decanter of fine 
Scotch. “If Mrs H did indeed see a ghost — and I’ve no reason to doubt her — 
then he’s certainly the man to look into it.” 


“Really?” Iris made sure to sound impressed. 


“That’s why I wanted to see him,” Alice Heron explained. “If anyone can 
do something about that place, it’s Count Dumarest.” She looked slightly 
embarrassed. Iris nodded and caught Dumarest’s eye. “I see... And you just 
happened to be around here for this,” Iris asked him sceptically. 


“Tt’s a gift,” Dumarest said with a cheeky grin, as if challenging her to say 
otherwise. 


“Who sent you to look out for this ghost, then?” 


“Nobody sent us,” Samuel said quietly. “We live here. Samantha’s 
headmistress at the local school, you see. Georges and Dick were visiting 
for her birthday over the weekend. As a matter of fact they were due to 
leave today, but I’m sure we’ll help Mrs H out. It’s what Georges does.” 


“All across the country,” Dumarest confirmed. “Hauntings, poltergeists, 
faeries... You name it, I’ve laid it, from Borley to Boleskin.” He chuckled. 
“Even abroad. We had special duties during the war, preventing Himmler 
from abusing the occult. And his boss, that—” 


Panda growled, as best he could. “If you’re about to refer to Hitler as a 
bounder, I shall punch you on the nose. I see no reason to expend two 
syllables or three vowels on him when one very appropriate one will do.” 


Iris waved in an encouraging fashion. “I suppose all that sort of thing must 
have been terribly exciting for you.” 


Dumarest shrugged. “It wasn’t all fun. Look at VE Day — half the world’s 
celebrating, and we were stuck in Dracula’s fixer-upper with a bottle of 
potato juice between us.” He turned to Alice. “Anyhow, Mrs H, what’s all 
this about seeing a spook, eh?” 


Samantha had returned to the drawing room with a trolley of refreshments, 
and taken a seat beside her husband as Alice told her story. Alice’s words 
were all but tumbling over themselves to escape as she told her story, and 
the tea and biscuits passing her lips in the opposite direction did little to 
stay their headlong rush. “I was preparing the Hall for the Valkyries tonight, 
preparing their music and making sure all the equipment worked. After I’d 
taken all their records and tapes up to the main hall, I saw... Well, someone 
tried to follow me around.” 


“Someone?” Panda asked. 


“Someone who wasn’t all there. I don’t mean like that poor boy who works 
at the grocer’s, but someone who literally was only half there. Not a solid 
person at all.” 


“What’d he look like?” Dumarest asked. 


“T’m not sure. I only saw his legs. And then when I stepped forward to 
confront him, he was gone. Without leaving the room, or anything. He just 
wasn’t there.” 


The Sams exchanged a grave look, while Dick scratched his head. “That 
sounds pretty frightening,’ Dumarest said quietly. “I’ve seen commandos 
that wouldn’t have kept their head so well as you have, Mrs H.” 


“You know what I think?” Iris asked loudly, and then answered herself 
before anyone else could. “I think we should go and take a look-see at this 
Hall of yours. Maybe we’ll see this ghost too. Or at least see something that 
might give us a clue to why you saw it.” 


“Hang on,” Dumarest snapped. “What’s this ‘we’ stuff? We’re 
professionals, you see. It wouldn’t do to go involving a civilian in 
something that could be dangerous. In a spiritual sense.” 


“One civilian already has been involved,” Iris said pointedly, nodding at 
Alice. “And besides I am... All right, not a professional, perhaps, but 
certainly experienced.” 


“T thought that the minute I saw you.” 


“T meant I have taken part in a number of such investigations. Ghost-hunts, 
séances, and that sort of thing.” 


Dumarest put on his most disarming face, almost transforming it into a 
visage of trust worthy of Father Christmas. “Now, don’t take this the wrong 
way, Mrs W, but—” 


“What did you call me?” 


“- but you strike me as the kind of person who maybe doesn’t really believe 
in such things as ghosts.” 


“That would depend on your definition of what a ‘ghost’ is,” Iris said 
pointedly. She leaned back and rather theatrically put her feet up on a 
footstool. “Of course, if you prefer, perhaps I should just go on and get in 
touch with MIAOW,” Iris suggested. “This sort of thing is right up their 
street.” 


The Count shook his head briskly. “You don’t want to go bothering them, 
Miss Wildthyme.” 


“Not on a Wednesday,” Samuel agreed, “it’s half-day closing. They’ll be 
shut.” 


Iris jumped to her feet, while Panda struck a pose with his arms folded, 
brooking no challenge or contradiction. “Well then,” she said brightly, 
“there’s no time like the present. 


Let’s go and see what this Hall is made of.” She hesitated, and turned to 
Alice. “Which reminds me, actually, what Hall exactly are we talking 
about?” 


“The one just on the village side of the bridge. The King James Hall.” 


The King James Hall was square and solid, and, like many buildings in this 
part of Yorkshire, shared its architect with Scottish country houses and 
public buildings of the previous couple of centuries. It had two main storeys 
of dour grey stone, cut smoothly and piled up under a black roof with 
angular crenellations at the corners. As promised, it sat at one end of the 
bridge into the village, and from there a short road led on to the sloping 
main street. 


Iris parked the bus in the small paved car park that sat to one side of the 
hall. A low wall enclosed it and the building. Since it would have been 
impossible to squeeze Iris, Alice, Dumarest, Dick and both Sams into 
Dumarest’s car, the Sams had called out a mechanic to change the bus’ tyre 
so that they could all travel in it, in relative comfort. 


Most of the gang had been delighted by the comfy chairs and throw- 
cushions that Iris had provided, but Dumarest had grimaced. “I was talking 
to Philip at the Club last week, y’ know. 


Eds, I said, public transport’s like brain surgery: doubtless a wonderful 
thing, but you wouldn’t want to need—” 


Iris hadn’t looked round from driving. “What do you mean Eds? I thought 
you said his name was Philip.” 


“Eds, short for Edinburgh. As in Duke of.” 
“Oh. Well in any case this isn’t public transport. It’s mine.” 
“Fair enough.” 


Now that they had returned to the scene of her encounter, Alice had become 
nervous again. 


“T... [don’t have to come in, do I?” 


“Not if you don’t want to, dearie,” Iris reassured her. “You can wait in the 
bus, if you like. I’ve left a pot of coffee on.” She produced a hip flask from 
somewhere and took a long pull from it, then handed it to Alice. “Make 
sure to put that in it. I’m rubbish at making coffee.” 


Dumarest chuckled, and nodded. “It’s all right, Mrs H. You can leave this 
one to me and the boys. And girls, of course. But it’d help if you could let 
us in first.” 


“Oh, of course.” The keys jangled startlingly in Alice’s shaking hand, as she 
went up to the double doors and unlocked them. She pushed one door open, 
stepping back at the same time, as if pushed away by equal force. “There 
you go.” 


Iris pushed past Dumarest, and into the plain vestibule. There were a couple 
of brass lampstands in the comers, doors to a small kitchen and a 
cloakroom, and a rack of newspapers on one wall, opposite a community 
noticeboard. There were framed photographs — mostly black and white, but 
a few in colour — on one wall, showing various groups of celebrants who’d 
used the hall. A wedding party, a theatrical troupe, a Halloween party with 
people in fangs and horns, and so on. 


“This building’s only Nineteenth century,” Samuel said quietly, “despite the 
name.” He nodded towards a plaque set into the wall near the main doors, 


which commemorated the Mayor, Montague Rhodes, who opened the 
building on the date of September 6th, 1869. 


“What sort of history does it have?” Iris asked. “Has it got a bad rep?” 


“Only when the local AmDram society is using it for their spring and 
autumn productions. The Methodists use it as their church hall the rest of 
the time. I suppose that’s bad news if you like a drink.” Iris didn’t reply. 


“Tt’d be handy if Alice had come in with us,” Panda piped up. “She could 
point out where the ghost was, and where it moved to and from.” 


“Oh, I daresay she’ ll work her way in before too long,” Iris said. “She’s not 
the type to—” A scream, more of a startled yelp, interrupted her. It came 
from the main hall, and Iris barged through the double doors, flinging them 
wide, to see Dumarest and Dick on the small stage at one end, looking to 
one side of the room with startled expressions. There, Samantha was frozen 
and pale on the staircase that up towards a lighting and projection room 


“Good grief,” Dumarest exploded as he jumped down to the oaken floor 
and hurried over to Samantha. “Sam’s not possessed again is he? I swear, 
someday I’m going to install a revolving door in his head...” 


“No, he’s not.” Samantha’s voice was fragile, close to cracking. “T think I 
might be!” She turned, raising her hands to her face. They were, impossibly, 
man’s hands; muscular and hairy, a large gold wristwatch crass and blatant 
on the left wrist. Starched white shirt-cuffs with ruby cufflinks emerged 
from the jet-black jacket cuffs into which her chiffon sleeves had darkened 
and bloated as they passed over her forearms. 


“My god,” Dick breathed, “her hands! It’s horrifying!” 


“Especially when I think what they were doing this morning...” Samuel 
whispered. He 


coughed. “Making the breakfast, I mean.” 


“No you don’t,” Iris said, patting him on the arm. “Don’t you worry about 
it.” She stepped forward slowly, not wanting to disturb anything that was 
affecting Samantha. Not yet, anyway. 


Samantha took another step up towards the lighting room, and the hairy 
hands and black cuffs disappeared, as if they had been no more substantial 
than sunlight or shadow. Samuel ran past Iris, catching his wife in his arms 
as she wobbled unsteadily onto the landing. Iris traipsed up after him, and 
paused on the step where Samantha had originally been standing, just to 
give her own wrists the once-over. They remained resolutely her own, so 
she went on up, and in a moment everyone was standing in the cramped 
lighting and projection room. 


An old projector and a couple of lights pointed towards the stage, but 
nobody paid them any mind. None of them could have been made to project 
into the stairwell. 


“Are you all right?” Dumarest asked Samantha. 


“Fine... I’m just not really sure what happened. I just looked down, and 
saw...” Her voice trembled again. “Those weren’t my hands.” 


Dumarest nodded, examining her hands. “Whatever it is that’s in this 
building, it’s obviously capable of getting at living people.” 


“Or at least showing an image,” Iris corrected him. “Did your hands feel 
any different?” 


Samantha shook her head. “I saw those other hands—” 
“So did we,” Dick said, from where he loomed over the projector. 


“-but they still felt like mine, and I didn’t feel that big gold watch on my 
wrist.” 


“See,” Iris prompted Dumarest with a friendly elbow in the ribs. “It was just 
a sighting, an image, like the legs of the figure Alice saw. Except that here 
the image was overlaid on a person who was actually present.” 


“Alice says her legs — the legs she saw, I mean — opened a door.” 


“We need to see that door, then,” Iris proclaimed. “I shall go and see if I can 
persuade her to show it to us.” 


Dumarest shook his head. “This is getting a bit hairy, Mrs W. If it’s going to 
Start affecting actual people, we need to protect ourselves.” He paused, and 
then pulled a bible and some vials labelled as Holy Water from surprisingly 
capacious pockets. “First we must ritually purify the nine sacred openings 
of the body—” 


“How many?” Panda interrupted, somewhat out of breath from having 
scaled the staircase. 


“Nine. As I was sayin—” 


“Speak for yourself. And, may I just take a moment to lament that very 
little is sacred any more.” 


Waiting outside had almost seemed worse than going inside. Alice had 
thought that she’d be too oppressed by the memory of her encounter if she 
had gone inside, and that she would be constantly expecting it to happen 
again. So she waited outside, which seemed reasonable. 


For about five minutes. After that, the building itself seemed be looming 
over her, and the blue sky seemed to recede so far above and beyond it that 
she felt left all alone in front of a dragon’s cave. Even being inside would 
be better, if it meant being in the company of people who knew how to 
handle such things. 


A couple of times, she went up to the door, which was still open, and 
looked inside. She saw one or other of the ghost-hunters walking back and 
forth, looking up and down, and muttering to each other. The Count seemed 
utterly professional, directing his associates like a military officer. Iris 
floated around peering at commemorative plaques, children’s pictures, 
church notices, and all the other paraphernalia of a small town’s 
community. She also caught a glimpse of the strange little Panda admiring 
some of the town’s oil paintings. 


Iris spotted her, and hurried over. “Come on in, have a seat, and a cuppa! 
Panda’s found the kitchen, and I never go anywhere without something to 
Spice it up.” She beamed at Alice. 


“Come on, love, we can let that Count have his fun while we have a chat.” 
She bustled Alice into the small kitchen, where Panda was exploring the 
cupboards, and found two stools and some tin mugs. They sat on the stools, 
and Iris pulled a plastic bottle of black liquid from her rattan bag, and 
poured some of the contents into each mug. 


Alice sniffed at her mug, then beamed and took a sip. “Tia Maria and cola! 
Nothing but the best here.” 


“All the flavour of the coffee and chocolate beans, but nice and relaxing as 
well,” Iris agreed. 


“Not too much, mind; it can be a bit sickly.” 
“Tt’s very kind of you, I must say.” 


Iris waved the comment away. “Nonsense! You got me into a much more 
interesting day than I’d have had changing a tyre. Consider that a thank- 
you.” Alice blushed slightly. “Though I could do without all that sealing the 
nine openings business. The upper classes do love their little public school 
rituals, don’t they?” Alice looked blank, so Iris pressed on. “Never mind, 
Panda and I have left them to it. I’m sure they’!] be done in a minute. And 
then...” she leaned forward conspiratorially, “would you do us a really big 
favour?” 


Alice hesitated, took another drink, then shrugged. “I don’t have a lot of 
money—” 


“Not that,” Iris topped up Alice’s tin mug. “Would you show us where you 
saw your ghost?” 


Alice took a long time, savouring the liqueur, then nodded. 


Dumarest was pacing up and down the staircase to the projection room with 
one end of a tape measure, while Dick held the other. Samantha was jotting 
something down in a notebook, while Samuel retrieved an expensive Leica 
camera from Dumarest’s bag, and was taking pictures of the staircase. 
“They only put that projection room in a few years ago,” Samuel was 
saying. 


“So it’s not part of the original structure?” Dumarest mused. “Interesting. 
Disturbances to the fabric of an old building often does cause spiritual 
trouble... Though this isn’t that old a building.” 


“Are you having fun?” Iris asked, as she and Alice came into the hall. 
Panda darted over to pose on the stairs, and Iris glowered at him. 


“Fun?” Dumarest echoed, letting go of the tape measure, which snapped 
back into Dick’s hand. He yelped. “This is a serious scientific investigation 
of a potentially dangerous situation. 


Once we start doing an exorcism, that’s when it gets to be fun.” He looked 
between the two ladies. “So what have you been up to, then? Persuading 
Mrs H to revisit the scene of the crime?” 


“Pretty much.” 


“All right, then.” He gave a satisfied nod and smiled at Alice. “Good on 
you, Mrs H.” He leaned in to her mock-conspiratorially. “What’s the plan?” 


Alice gave a slightly tipsy smile in return. “Iris and her little Panda—” she 
frowned for a moment, then shook her head. “Iris asked if I’d show you 


where the ghost was, and I said I would.” 


Dick slapped her on the back, making her rock on her heels. “Great news, 
Mrs H!” The Sams gave her a supportive thumbs-up. 


“That’s very kind of you,” Dumarest agreed. 
“Tt was downstairs, not up there in the projection room.” 


“And not on these stairs?” 


“No. They’re not really old enough to be haunted, are they? That’s more 
something that happens with old buildings.” 


Samuel settled the camera around his neck on a leather strap, and said, “but 
the building’s not that old. Late 19th century.” 


“Of course,” Alice agreed, with a slightly wild wave. “But them stairs were 
only put in about five or six years ago, when the Methodists bought the 
place, so they could light the stage proper. It was when you and Mrs Weiss 
were off dealing with that hospital.” 


“Ah, the Jewish Communist case, of course,” Samuel murmured. 


“Who did the Methodists buy it from?” Panda asked. “Not that it matters, 
but one never knows when a good price might—” 


“From the spiritualists. This was a spiritualist church between the wars, you 
know.” 


“Spiritualist church?” Dumarest almost choked, much to Iris’ amusement. 
He looked at Alice and the two Sams. “And none of you thought that was 
worth mentioning?” 


The two Sams exchanged a gaze of dawning discomfort. “I never really 
thought about it... I mean, all that table-rapping nonsense...” Samuel 
searched for something more to say. 


“There weren’t enough spiritualists in Yorkshire to keep it going,” Alice 
added. “Not on this side, anyway, if you see what I mean,” she gave a slight 
cackle, then hiccupped and looked decently embarrassed. 


“Well, we’ve learned something, and that’s always good,” Iris said. “Now, 
let’s get to taking a butchers the scene of the wotsit, encounter. If it was 
something in the building’s material itself — a structural phonograph 
recording, for example — we should be able to tell when we see the material 
that’s actually there.” 


“A what?” Dick looked almost cartoonishly puzzled. 


“Something that’s recorded in the building stone as if it were on a tape?” 
Dumarest surmised. 


“Never heard anything so ridiculous! Elementals and spirits don’t work that 


way.” 

“Tt’s lucky we have England’s foremost expert on hand to tell us these 
things,” Panda muttered. Luckily only Iris and Alice seemed to hear him, 
and Alice merely giggled. 


“Still,” Dumarest went on, “lay on, MacDu-I mean, show us the way. 
There’s no time like the present.” 


“Time! Oh!” Alice exclaimed. “The time! I forgot the time, and the 
Valkyries will be arriving soon.” 


“Valkyries?” It was an eerie, multi-tonal sound, as everyone said it at the 
Same time. 


Alice nodded. “The Voodoo Valkyries.” 
“What on earth—” 


“Hang on, Georges,” Samuel said, a light appearing in his eyes. “There was 
something about Voodoo in the paper yesterday.” Followed by all, he darted 
back to the wooden rack that hung on the vestibule wall, rifling through the 

newspapers thereon. “Here we are... ‘Valkyries bring Voodoo Magic of the 

East to Village.’” 


Dumarest snatched the paper from him. “Voodoo of the East? Cobblers.” 
“Tt don’t make a whole lot of sense, does it?” Dick agreed. 


Panda quickly scrambled up onto Iris’ shoulder like a rather ungainly 
monkey, so they could both look over Dumarest’s shoulder. ““The sacred 
life-giving rhythms of the mystic east,’ it says. 


Can’t be both eastern and voodoo, can it?” Dumarest scoffed, and tossed the 
paper onto a table. 


“Not unless they’ve moved the Caribbean when nobody was looking,” Iris 
said. 


“Or the journalist is from the Midwest,” Dick added. 
“Tt’s just a name,” Alice protested. “What’s in a name?” 


“Depends on why that’s the name,” Samuel said kindly. “Did you think of 
the name?” 


“Oh, not at all. I’m not sure I remember who came up with the name. Betty, 
maybe. You can ask her about it when she gets here.” 


“We will,” Iris reassured her.” 


“Let’s think about this for a minute,” Dumarest said, pacing around the 
small, pale room. 


“Voodoo drums — maybe — performed in what until recently was a 
Spiritualist church: a building deliberately laid out to make contact with the 
world beyond. I’m telling you, nothing good can come of such dabbling 
with the occult” 


Alice fixed narrowed eyes on him, her brows furrowing. “What occult? 
What dabbling?” 


“Come now, my dear friend! You saw it yourself! The rituals, the drums, 
and all in a location of unnatural powers and darkness!” 


“Tt’s just an old—” 


“A church of Spiritualism,” Dumarest said urgently. “Not a proper church, 
but a temple to secret occult powers of the shadows,” he insisted. “True, it’s 
not a place of devotion to Satan himself, but certainly a waystation that 
could lead the unwary on to the left-hand path.” 


“T see what you mean,” Samantha breathed. “A sort of conflux of magic 
systems.” 


“Exactly right,” Dumarest snapped, with a frown. “I hope someone’s 
writing this down; it could make good copy for the papers.” 


In reply, Iris linked her arm through that of Alice and flounced into a short 
corridor. “Come on, Alice. Us girls will stick together, doing the sensible 
thing.” She put a heavy emphasis on the word ‘sensible.’ Panda gave 
Dumarest a mocking bow, and followed. The four ghost hunters rather 
sheepishly fell into step with them, Dumarest shaking his head wearily. 


Alice led them to a simple white wooden door, which opened onto a simple 
white staircase. 


The plain whitewash on the plaster walls somehow made it seem colder, 
though clearly Dumarest wasn’t taking that on trust, as he had produced a 
thermometer from somewhere, and was waving it around. Iris licked a 
fingertip and held it up. “It’s the same temperature in here as in the main 
hall.” 


Dumarest glared at her, and led the way down. The mere fact of descending 
some steps gave their procession a funereal air. Moving slowly, in single 
file, Alice couldn’t help feeling that they were descending into a tomb of 
sorts, the atmosphere becoming denser and more oppressive with each step. 
At the bottom was a small landing and two more doors, one on each side. 
One door was labelled ‘Gentlemen’ and the other ‘Ladies.’ Alice turned the 
handle on the latter, and opened it, revealing a row of four stalls opposite a 
couple of sinks. Mirrors and wastebaskets were at one end of the linoleum 
floor, as was a door with a keyhole and no handle. 


Georges Dumarest’s eyebrows shot up, turning his forehead into something 
resembling a washboard. “Bleedin’ ’ell, are you tryin’ to tell me you 
brought me all the way over here for an ’aunted khasi?” He gritted his teeth, 
getting his expression and his accent back under control. 


“Where else would foul vapours be exorcised from the body?” Panda asked 
him. The whole group spread out through the room, peering under sinks and 


into wastepaper baskets. 


Dumarest himself looked up at the ceiling, sucking on his teeth. 


“T hate to admit it,” he said at last, “but there is something about this 
place...” Iris couldn’t disagree. There was a chilly atmosphere to the room, 
and not just because of the impersonal institutional tiling, or the faint scent 
of carbolic. No, there was a distinct prickliness in the air, as if something 
electrical was going ever so slightly wrong. It was the sort of sensation Iris 
got when the clouds turned that migraine-inducing electric pink before a 
storm. 


With a tremendous bang, like a thunderclap, the door to the middle stall 
suddenly slammed shut, rocking the whole row of them, and drowning out 
the quick gasps, yelps, and swearwords that filled the room as everyone 
turned to glare at the door. Iris quickly saw that everyone in the group was 
still outside the stall. “Who’s there?” she demanded, facing down the stall 
door with a look that would wither the willpower of the most fearsome 
warlord. There was no answer. She tried the door, but the bolt had been 
thrown, and it was firmly locked. 


“It’s not one of us,” Dumarest said. “And no-one else was in here.” 


Dick nodded from where he stood next to the door to the staircase. “Ain’t 
nobody could have come in after us either, not without me noticing.” He 
raised an eyebrow towards Dumarest. 


“Hey, George, you don’t think...?” 


Dumarest mulled this over for a second, the wheels visibly, in Iris’ opinion, 
turning. Then he started to bend down to look under the stall door. The door 
wasn’t floor to ceiling; there was a six in gap at top and bottom, and it was 
clear that a low enough angle would permit a view of an occupant’s feet. 
Iris wondered, as, no doubt, did Dumarest and the others, whether the legs 
and shoes belonging to Alice’s ghost were in there. 


There was a pair of shiny patent leather shoes, and the lower edge of 
pressed black trousers. 


Everyone exchanged glances, and then straightened up. Dumarest knocked 
on the stall door. 


“Sorry, old chap, but you couldn’t.... tell us you’re all right?” 
Silence. 


After a moment, Dumarest squared his shoulders. “I don’t believe I’m even 
doing this, but...” 


He reached up and grabbed the top edge of the door. With a grunt of effort, 
he pulled himself up until he could just peer over the top. Iris guessed that 

he’d at least be able to see the head and shoulders of anyone inside, even if 
they were sitting down. Dumarest let out a little gasp, and dropped back to 
the floor. “There’s nobody there! But, I just saw...” 


Samuel quickly bent to look under. “He’s still there. You must have seen 
him.” Dumarest paled, and bent to look under the door again himself. When 
he straightened up, he was nodding slowly. “Quick,” the Count said, 
pointing to the lower gap, “If someone can get through there, we can get a 
full appraisal of the... apparition.” 


“Through that?” Samuel exclaimed. “You must be joking! Tom Thumb 
himself couldn’t get through that!” 


“No, but he could.” Dumarest nodded towards Panda. 
Panda sensibly backed away. “Me?!” 
“You’ve drawn the shortarse straw, as it were,” Dumarest chuckled. 


He had a point, Iris saw. “You could get under there, Panda,” she began 
slowly. “Perhaps see whether it’s a projection, or some sort of energy 
form...” 


“No, no, and thrice no!” 


Iris knelt to nearer Panda’s level, and dropped her voice. “Well, if you want 
this silly Count to keep on thinking it’s a Satanic spirit...” Panda let out 
what could have been either a growl and grumble, and Iris smiled smugly, 
waiting for him to decide that that would exceed the limit of daily stupidity 
which he would accept without active protest. “You know you want to...” 


“And you most certainly know that I do not!” 
“But you will anyway.” 


“Your understanding of psychology for the purposes of manipulation, 
madam, is second to none.” 


Dumarest nudged Iris with his elbow. “I’m assuming that means yes.” 


With a sigh, Panda trudged towards the stall, and everyone moved aside, 
forming a sort of subconscious honour guard. He hesitated at the door, and 
Iris felt a guilty pang. She couldn’t imagine how the ghost of a pair of legs 
could do him any harm, or she’d never have gone along with Dumarest’s 
suggestion, but something about his demeanour as he approached the door 
made her feel like she’d kicked a puppy. 


Then the excitement of imminent discovery overtook that, and Panda 
dropped to his belly and scuttled under the door. “Oh my,” he blurted out. 


“What do you see?” Dumarest asked urgently. 


In reply, the stall door suddenly rattled, crashing brutally and violently 
against the jamb. 


“Argh, get me out of—” Panda’s cry disappeared into a frothy burbling. 


“Dick, the door,” Dumarest snapped. Immediately, the big American put his 
shoulder to the vibrating stall door, and pushed. The door creaked, but 
stayed firmly shut. Panda gurgled some more. 


“Oh, get out of the way, you big lummox,” Iris complained, pulling Dick 
away with a strength borne of guilt and gin. She balanced momentarily on 
one leg, and planted the other foot straight out, slamming into the very spot 
where the bolt was on the inside of the door. The door banged open at once, 
and she almost fell into the stall. 


Panda was hanging on to the edge for dear life, resisting the overpowering 
torrent that threatened to rip him away from Iris forever, his face a mask of 
revulsion. Iris dipped forward, grasping both his hands in hers, and then 


lifted her arm. It was like trying to pull a tree-root out of the ground. She 
braced her foot against the porcelain and leaned back, hauling like the best 
bloody sailor on a ship. 


With a pop, a sodden Panda arced a short distance through the air, and Iris 
barely managed to keep her balance and catch him. Everyone crowded 
round, demanding to know if he was all right. 


“Mmmmrrrrrrr,” he managed, wild-eyed. He pointed back into the stall, and 
everyone’s gaze followed his gesture. The stall was completely empty. 


“It’s gone,” Samuel said, unnecessarily. 
“Let’s do likewise,” Iris suggested, pointing upwards. 


Dumarest had gone pale, losing his upper class accent as well as his colour. 
“Bloody ’ell; I seen it meself! A pair of strides, with nobody in ’em! It’s the 
weirdest haunting I’ve ever heard of: a pair of ghostly trousers.” 


“Quite ghastly trousers,” said Panda, somewhat recovering his voice. 
“And shoes.” 


“Bless you.” Iris couldn’t resist. She nodded sagely. “Exactly as the ladies 
described, then. I have to admit I’ve never seen the like, not in all my puff, 
Count.” 


“Me neither. I mean, I’ve heard of saying that if you don’t wash clothes for 
too long they’ Il go walking around by themselves, but I’ve never seen it 
happen.” 


They had ascended the stairs in record time, and now gathered at the foot of 
the stage in the main hall, just as the main doors clattered open. A group of 
women were strolling into the hall, led by a confident-looking amazon who 
was wrapped in green and blue. They were mostly in their forties, though a 
few were older, and even fewer were younger. Most of them were already 
dressed in layers of flowing skirts and jangling chunky jewellery, and they 
all carried what Iris could only interpret as military-grade handbags. They 


were also, in general, on the larger side. “The Voodoo Valkyries, I 
presume?” Iris commented. 


“Oh, there you all are,” Alice said, half nervously and half delightedly. 
“We’ve got some guests.” 


“What’s going on?” asked the amazon. 


“Tt’s sort of a ghost hunt, I think, Janet.” There was a chorus of oohs and 
aahs from the Valkyries, as Iris and Dumarest approached. “Oh,” Alice 
went on, “this is Count Georges Dumarest, he’s been staying in town.” 


Dumarest raised a hand in greeting.” Hello ladies.” 
“And this is Iris Wildthyme, a...” Alice trailed off. 


“A devoted admirer of British Tribal,” Iris said quickly. “And séances, gin, 
cats...” 


“And poking her nose in,” Dumarest said. “No offence, but we do have 
work to do here, and not just telling your autobiography.” 


Alice pointed around the Valkyries. “This is Janet, and Betty, and that’s 
Carol, and there’s Helen, and...” Iris made a mental note of all the names, 
while Dumarest nodded and smiled diplomatically at each name. When 
Alice fell silent again, he rubbed his hands together. “Now, maybe you girls 
can tell us something about the voodoo that you do... eh?” Janet, Betty, and 
Alice all looked puzzled. “You do do voodoo, don’t you? 


They laughed. “Of course we don’t do voodoo,” Betty exclaimed. “It’s just, 
you know... A name for our little troupe.” 


“Bit of an odd mix for a name,” Samantha said. 


“Not really. We all sort of felt like valkyries, cos we’re all larger ladies, of 
course.” 


“And the voodoo?” Dumarest pressed. 


Janet shrugged. “Oh, we just wanted something that would go with 
valkyries as a name, and really it ought to be something starting with a 
Vai 


“And voodoo was the only word we could think of,” Betty added. 


“They do go well together,” Iris admitted. “The words, I mean. Voodoo 
Valkyries has such a nice ring to it.” 


“She has a point,” Panda agreed from a distance. His voice still sounded 
like death warmed up, and there. A horrified-looking Panda was sitting on a 
radiator, and everyone else kept a discreet distance, as there was now a 
certain atmosphere of this room as well. 


“So,” Janet began cautiously, “there’s something dangerous going on here 
today?” 


“Yes,” said Dumarest, at the same instant as Iris said, “No.” 
“Ought we still use the hall?” 


“No,” said Dumarest, as Iris said, “Oh hell yes, absolutely, wouldn’t pass up 
a chance like this.” 


“But there’s a ghost...” Janet and Dumarest said together. 


“Ish.” Iris was rooting through her bag, though even she wasn’t sure what 
she was looking for, whether it be something to solve the problem, 
something to clean Panda, or something to drink. All three, she thought, 
would be nice; vodka might pull off that mix. “It’s not a structural 
phonograph recording, of course,” she said — mostly to herself — as she 
searched. “One of those wouldn’t have been able to physically affect the 
doors. It would just have walked through them, playing out the recording of 
how it moved.” She looked up at the Valkyries, and shooed them towards 
the stage. “Well, get set up then! Don’t you mind us, or the men. They 
won't see anything they haven’t seen before, will they?” 


“Will we?” Dick asked with evident interest. 


“T doubt it,” Janet said coolly. 


While Alice and Samantha filled in the Valkyries on their adventure so far, 
Dumarest stepped as close as he dared to Panda. “A recording couldn’t have 
locked that stall door, or thrown your mate here around like a—” 


“Don’t use the T-word,” Iris warned. 
“The poor little bugger could have drowned,” Dumarest went on. 


“Not bloody likely,” Panda said distantly. “Who would have credited there 
being an advantage to having no lungs?” 


“Right...” Dumarest blinked a couple of times, and nudged Iris aside. She 
accompanied him by a step or two. “Now, I don’t mean to be rude, Mrs W, 
but the little fella there...? How does he work?” 


“Wires up the sleeves, I shouldn’t wonder,” Samantha murmured. 


“He doesn’t have sleeves,” Iris said, and took great pleasure in adding, 
“he’s quite nude, as it happens.” 


“Some sort of heavy duty enchantment, surely? I mean, talking stuffed 
Pandas are pretty rare, in my book.” 


“Rare? Unique and precious you mean.” Iris eyed him up for a moment, 
judging what would work best to tell him. She leaned in close and 
conspiratorial. “He was once sarcastic to a witch-doctor in the upper 
reaches of the Irriwaddy. The awful fellow turned him into a Panda without 
so much as a by-your-leave.” Dumarest raised a sceptical eyebrow as she 
continued. “It’s a variation on the head-shrinking routine, you see, but 
shrank the whole package.” 


“Either you mean it’s none of my bloody business, or you mean you don’t 
know yourself.” 


“Correctamundo.” 


“Ah, right.” Dumarest sighed, then frowned. “Clearly we could be facing a 
full Saati manifestation. Something that has the power to take over 
Samantha, and give Panda a ducking can’t be just an ordinary spirit.” 


Panda boggled. “A what? Saatchi and—” 
“Saati,” Dumarest said firmly. 


“Ts that actually meant to be a weird pronunciation of Satan, or just 
something similar?” Iris demanded. 


“Of course, the working classes would use the more common word, but 
those of us who know the true horrors of the forces at the beck and call of 
practitioners of the left-hand path—” 


“You’re making these words up, aren’t you? Trying to trademark them for 
the film rights to your memoirs, I shouldn’t wonder.” Iris fell, only 
momentarily, silent. Her expression cleared, her voice topped up by sudden 
trivial memory. “No! You’re misquoting William Hope 


Hodgson!” 
“What?!” 


She tapped Dumarest on the chest. “That’s it, isn’t it? All your so-called 
occult expertise is out of Carnacki the Ghost Hunter! You’re just changing 
the names a bit!” 


“How-How dare you!” 

“I’ve always been a daring lass; you ask anybody!” 

Dumarest coughed, recovering himself, and put on his best placating 
expression. “You misunderstand. Old Bill Hodgson was a proper writer, by 
which I mean he knew the value of proper research for the sake of realism. 


So naturally he consulted an expert, who could advise him on how to get his 
details right.” Dumarest grinned smugly, tapping his chest with his thumb. 


“You.” Scepticism dripped from Iris’ lips. 


He nodded firmly. “That’s right. England’s foremost expert on the occult.” 


“By my count he must have been consulting you when you were about 
fifteen.” 


Dumarest nodded. “I was an early developer. Laid my first ghost when I 
was eleven.” 


“Really?” 


“The Grey Lady she was. Famous for her nocturnal moans.” he chuckled 
filthily. “Am I imagining things, or is there a noise coming from...” He 
grabbed Iris’ bag, and lifted it to the side of his head. “It’s in here.” He held 
it towards her ear. There was a strange, tinny hissing and spitting coming 
from Iris’ bag, as if there was an annoyed cat somewhere at the end of a 
very long drainpipe which was filled with not quite enough mud and leaves 
to block the sound. 


“Aha!” Iris exclaimed, and pulled out her U-pod or I-pod or whatever this 
version was Called, the earphones dangling loose. It was switched on, 
though she didn’t remember turning it on, and she assumed something else 
in the bag had bumped the button and turned it on. She switched it off, and 
held it up to the light as if it was a jewel and she knew anything about 
facets. “You were switched on while we were downstairs, weren’t you? | 
thought I could hear something just before the stall door locked....” 


“And Alice had just been playing music before she saw it.... What about 
Sam’s hairy hand problem?” 


Iris waggled her music player. “I don’t know how long this has been on. It 
could have been running when that happened too.” 


“Then it’s music that triggers it,’ Dumarest decided. “Can’t be a 
coincidence when there’s dance troupe with voodoo drumming. I mean, 
that’s what voodoo drums are for, isn’t it? 


Getting grabbed by the Loas.” 


Betty, Janet and Alice all shook their heads vigorously. “We’re just 
dancers,” Betty insisted, “we don’t know anything about voodoo, the occult, 
or calling up the devil.” 


“And that’s exactly why you’re so dangerous,” Dumarest explained with a 
polite, if patronizing, smile. “You don’t know what you’re doing, so you 
don’t know what precautions to take, and what things to avoid!” 


“Seen it a million times,” Dick said with a nod of agreement. “Anytime 
there’s trouble, it’s always some poor sap who didn’t know that their party 
trick was actually part of the summoning of Astaroth, or the—” 


“So what you’re saying is that Satan’s most effective ally is everybody who 
isnt a Satanist?” 


Iris asked dryly. 
“You should be a lawyer,” Dumarest told her, after a moment’s thought. 


Iris flushed an angry red. “I would never debase myself to that extent. Now, 
let’s think about this logically.” 


“Since when did a women and logic go together?” 
“Since just before men and thinking got to know each other.” 
“Go on, then. Do your logic.” 


“Since we have a ghost that seems to be split into two halves, it might make 
sense to bring them together.” 


“Or it might make more sense to keep them apart. Who knows what it 
might get up to if it’s completed again, eh?” 


“T can make a pretty good guess.” Iris said firmly, her eyes sparkling. 
“Can’t you?” 


Dumarest glared at her. “Go on, then, clever-clogs.” 


Iris pointed to the floor under Dumarest. “Didn’t anybody think about what 
he was wearing?” 


“Trousers and shoes—” 
“What sort of trousers and shoes?” 


“Black ones-wait a minute, I see what you mean. The sort of shoes a fellow 
might wear if he were going dancing. Ballroom dancing, I mean.” 


“Exactly! No flies on you, are there?” 


“So, if this bloke’s a dancer... Is he annoyed that the Voodoo Valkyries are 
doing the wrong sort of dancing, or is he approving?” 


“Depends which Valkyrie he’s watching, I suppose,” Iris said thoughtfully. 
The two Sams exchanged a few whispered words, and then Samuel cleared 
his throat, and said, “I hate to say it, but maybe we ought to try some sort of 
contact with it, Georges. I mean, perhaps a séance...” 


Iris beamed, and pulled a hip-flask from her bag just to raise it to him. 
“Goody! I love séances! Can’t beat a bit of the old table rapping, can you? 
Gives me shivers down my spine just thinking about it.” She hesitated. 
“Although...” 


“Yes?” The Sams actually looked eager to hear what she had to say, and 
even the Valkyries were trying too hard to look as if they weren’t listening 
when they clearly were. They were all fiddling with the hems of colourful 
skirts, testing the weight of stripey-looking staves, and generally warming 
up with stretches. 


“Well, if the half of our ghost that has the talky bits attached can overwrite 
the half of a person that has the talky bits attached... we could just ask it 
what it wants.” 


“There you go again,” Dumarest sighed, “you and your common sense, 
taking all the fun out of life.” He rolled his eyes. “All right, if we wanted to, 


how do you suggest we encourage it, whatever it is, to manifest itself again 
— especially around a person? Music, right?” 


“The clue’s in the voodoo... When people dance to voodoo drums — I mean 
properly, in Haiti and wherever — they get worked up into what they reckon 
is a state of possession. They believe they’re literally being taken over by 
whatever god or goddess it is they’re worshipping.” 


“Erzulie Freda if we’re lucky,” Dumarest confirmed. “The goddess of sex, 
drugs and rock and roll.” 


“We don’t want to be that lucky,” Iris said. “Business before pleasure.” 
“Speak for yourself.” 


“We want it to be the presence who’s here, in this hall,” she reminded him. 
“Then perhaps we can, as you Call it, lay the ghost.” 


“The bloke in the taps and tux? I think we need a different word for dealing 
with that sort of ghost.” 


“There’s only one way to deal with this sort of ghost, you silly Count. And I 
think you know what that is.” 


“You don’t mean...?” 

“T bally well do! We are going to have to hold—” 
“A séance!” Dick interrupted hopefully. 

“A hop!” 


“What?” Dumarest’s voice was little more than a whimper. She was right, 
he’d seen what was coming. 


“We are going to dance our way out of this — literally! Only boogie-ing can 
save, or lay, this ghost.” Iris punched Dumarest on the arm with a vicious 
grin. “Come on, Count! You must agree that boogie-ing can lead to laying!” 


Iris skipped aside, and clapped her hands for attention. “Righty-ho, girls — 
and gents.” Panda jumped to his feet at the tone of her voice. She was glad 
to see that, and knew he recognised that she was about to pull something 
out of her hat. “You want to dance in a nice ghost-free hall, this Count over 
here wants to finish the job and get back to London, and I want to get my 
bus back on the road. Funnily enough, all these things have the same 
solution.” 


“And that is a hop?” Samuel asked. 
“A hop, a boogie, and getting jiggy — is that even a word.” 
“No,” Panda said bluntly. 


“Betty! Teach Dick and the Sams how to hip-drop, because a soul depends 
on it. Probably. If you believe in that kind of thing. And if not, then the 
sanctity of the Ladies’ loo still depends on it anyway!” She turned, and 
fixed Panda with the glint in her eye. “Belly-rolls for you, Panda!” 


“You know about belly-dancing, Iris?” Alice managed to say, stunned. 


“Oh yes. Who do you think had a stall selling 78s at the Old Bazaar in 
Cairo?” 


In a matter of minutes, everybody’s shoes were off, which in Dick’s case 
provided some atmospheric competition for Panda, and the ghost-hunters 
had all had sparkly scarves tied round their waists, men included. The 
music was blasting loud from the record player, and Dumarest was glaring 
at the vinyl and tapes with gritted teeth. 


“Are you sure that ghost isn’t coming up to complain about the noise?” 
Iris laughed. “The Devil has all the best tunes, they say.” 


“This should scare him off, then I’ll never wince at rock and roll music 
again.” Dumarest looked around at the bouncing, shimmying, writhing 
figures all around. Even Dick was vaguely nodding his head in time to the 
beat of eastern drums, and the two Sams were dancing together like 


teenagers at a school dance. Iris thought that was quite sweet. “So, now that 
everyone’s warmed up, did you have any specific choreography in mind?” 


Iris had been wondering about that. “It’ll probably be enough to have 
everybody all over the hall, but seeing as Samantha was affected on the 
Stairs, it might work best if she was encouraged to be there.” 


“As bait?” 
“T wouldn’t go that far. Just to tempt it.” 


“Tt better be careful of Samuel, if it’s tempted.” He nodded slowly. “Still, 
you’ve got a point. 


And what about the kha-the ladies’ convenience? Seeing as how the 
original apparition was there.” 


“Oh, don’t you worry, dearie, I’1l take care of that. I feel a bit of a ritual 
coming on, you know. 


It must be all the coffee.” 
“Or the sweetening.” 


“Well then.” She nodded towards the stairs. “Time to place the players. I 
wonder what we can expect to see.” 


“Going by those hairy hands, probably some Jewish tailor.” 
Iris’ eyes narrowed. “They’re less hairy than yours.” 


“I’ve got a better job than a tailor. You won’t see me getting recruited by 
the KGB. Not like those blokes down at—” He broke off with a slight wince. 
“Never mind, Eds would kill me if I went breaking all those secrets acts.” 
He turned and went over to the Sams, slightly dancing as he went. Iris 
shook her head, wondering why he had to say such a silly thing. A rule of 
his Victorian-founded gentlemen’s club, probably. It was a different closet 
to be in, but the door was just as locked. 


Returning her focus to the business at hand, Iris joined in a bit of a warming 
line dance, getting her aged muscles all warmed up and hot to trot. She was 
enjoying herself so much being one of the girls that it took her more than 
fifteen minutes to get to the door to downstairs. It felt good to be moving to 
the beat. 


Excusing herself at last, she made for the door to downstairs, and paused 
only to glance back for a second at the Sams on the stairs up to the 
projection room. Her timing was perfect — she had barely set eyes on them, 
when Samantha startled herself by catching a glimpse of her arms. 


They were in black sleeves again; sleeves that she wasn’t actually wearing. 


Instinctively, she started dancing back towards the centre of the hall. Panda 
caught Iris’ eye and gestured towards Samantha’s arms. This time, the 
sleeves and hairy hands didn’t disappear when she moved. Iris hoped that 
was a good sign, as it was sort of what she wanted to happen. 


Iris whooped with delight, and scuttled back to the downstairs door. Surely 
the ghostly legs would be appearing soon. Before she even reached the 
door, there was a startled collective intake of breath from the Valkyries, and 
Janet pointed to the side of the hall. “What in buggeration is that?” she 
boomed. The door to downstairs had wobbled open, to reveal a pair of 
trousers and shoes whose substantiality faded as they rose, so that the 
waistband was little more than a suggestion of an idea. 


As Iris had expected, there was a pair of shoes and trouser legs walking up 
the stairs towards her. “There you are! You’re missing all the fun. Well, half 
of it, anyway...” As if drawn to the sound of her voice, the legs turned in 
her direction and stepped towards her. “Oh, that’s good,” 


she said, and neatly sidestepped. “Come on with you then. No room for 
wallflowers here, you know.” She patted the misty seat of the insubstantial 
trousers, feeling only a faint chill against her palm. 


The trousers got the idea, though, and took another little step up the stairs. 
Delighted with her progress, Iris patted again, and then again, ushering the 
legs to walk more quickly up the stairs. She couldn’t quite decide whether it 


was disappointing or a relief that she couldn’t feel any resistance against her 
hand. 


In the hall, the dancers around the Sams kept up their exercise, dancing 
around Samantha almost like some kind of honour guard at a wedding. She 
sashayed across the hall, and her husband looked most impressed at her 
sinuous movement. 


The legs sped up as they approached the Sams, and Samuel had to skip back 
with an 


uncertain look as they marched right at his wife. Samantha raised her arms, 
still wreathed in phantom sleeves and hairy hands, as if to either waltz with 
or ward off someone at the last second. 


The trousers marched up to her, and clean through, taking the sleeves with 
them! In fact, in the blink of an eye there was a man stepping away from the 
Sams. He was no taller than Iris, and wore an immaculate dinner suit, wire- 
rimmed glasses, and a plastic barrette with two little devil’s horns curving 
up from it. He paused immediately, looking down at his hands and feet. 


“Satan?” Dumarest managed to gasp, disbelievingly. The music stopped, as 
the Valkyries looked on in stunned astonishment. 


“Oh,” the newcomer said, “Hello.” He took off his horns. “Not quite, 
sorry.” He gave the horns to Iris, and then, before anyone could comment 
any further, or Dumarest could raise his hand to make a warding gesture, 
the newcomer promptly vanished, as if he had never been. 


“What the hell?” Dumarest exclaimed, as did pretty much everyone else in 
the hall. “What happened? Was that... the devil? Or a ghost?” 


“Neither,” Iris said smugly. 
“And where did he go? Is he exorcised?” asked Alice. 


“Definitely not,” all of Dumarest’s party said as one. 


“And he doesn’t need to be,” Iris snapped. “He’s gone back to exactly 
where he should be. 


He’d just been stuck in sort of a...” 

“This ought to be good,” Panda muttered. “Explain it to the mere mortals.” 
“That was just a man who’d been stuck in time.” 

“You mean frozen until now?” 


“No. Look... Just like physical matter is made up of particles and molecules 
and atoms, so time is also made up of discrete smaller units. Sort of. From a 
certain point of view.” 


“Get on with it,” Dumarest said wearily. 


“So, due to a remarkable coincidence of vibrational frequencies — the 
musical element — that man had got kind of stuck between one particle of 
time, and the next.” 


“So where is he now?” 


“Back in what should have been the next moment of time for him anyway. 
The music and party atmosphere we replicated here replicated the 
vibrational...” She tailed off and shook her head. “Look, I’m too sober for 
that many syllables.” She grabbed Dumarest by the wrist, and dragged him 
bodily across to the lobby. The others followed, as she released him and 
lifted one of the photographs from the wall. It was the picture of what 
looked like a Halloween dinner party, with everyone in the formal best, but 
with themed accessories like cat-ears, witches’ 


hats, and vampire fangs. She tapped a fingernail on one figure in the front 
row. “There he is, and that’s where he went.” 


“Bloody hell,” Dumarest whispered, “it really is him. But this picture must 
have been taken after he got stuck in the wotsit.” 


Iris nodded. “And after he got unstuck by us here today.” 


“That makes no sense.” 


“Let me put it this way,” Iris said. “When we came in here today, he — in 
this picture — was still wearing this.” She pressed the horns into Dumarest’s 
hand. “Now he’s not. You keep ‘em as a souvenir.” 


He looked at the horns. “Well, that’s the weirdest lay—” 
Panda tapped him on the knee. “Don’t spoil the moment, Count. Please.” 


Alice approached tentatively, backed by Janet and Betty. “I won’t see it 
again, then?” 


“You won’t.” 
“And we can still dance here?” 


“T absolutely insist upon it,” Iris said. She linked her arms through those of 
Janet and Betty, and headed back into the hall. “I’m sure I can trust the lads 
to bring my bus down to the car park while we boogie.” She looked 
questioningly at Dumarest. 


“Anything to oblige MIAOW’s finest,” he sighed. “But first ’m going to 
find a good view. I have the urge to put my feet up and take in the show.” 


Iris and Panda could only laugh, as the music began again. 
Iris in Dead Man’s Gulch (or The Magnificent Iris) 
Paul Ebbs 


Well pard, I am an old man now. And my days are surely numbered. The 
devil himself is ridin’ 


shotgun on this caboose, and I cannot deny that I truly deserve to be joined 
on the final leg of my journey by that particular travellin’ companion. I 
have been a black-hearted scoundrel and I am not proud of the things that I 
have done in the pursuance of mammon. 


If I could bend these stiff old knees I would get down and prostrate myself 
before the altar of the Lord God Almighty and beg his forgiveness for all 
the things I done. And you know, I figure He’d forgive me most of them. I 
figure He’d take notice of my genuine repentance in the matters of my life 
and I truly believe that He would absolve me of my sins. 


‘Ceptin’ one. 


I talk of the one deed that not even a lovin’ God on high could forgive. The 
one deed that would stick like a fishbone in the throat of His benevolence. I 
do not believe that He could forgive me for the way I left Miss Wildthyme 
to die in Dead Man’s Gulch. Especially after she’d gone out of her way to 
save my miserable life and I repaid her in the way that I did. 


For that matter and for that matter alone, I’m ridin’ these cold steel tracks 
into the very heart of hell; when I close my eyes I can see that orange fire 
blazin’, and I can hear the miserable wailin’ of the lost like the whistle of 
the last train into hell. I feel as far away from Glory as it is possible for one 
worthless soul to feel. 


And I am acceptin’ of my fate. 


Not that it will make any difference; but I feel duty bound at this time to say 
to the blessed spirit of Iris, I am truly sorry. And wherever you are right 
now, perhaps you could see your way clear to findin’ a place in your heart 
for my miserable apology. 


Madam, I salute your memory. 


Five days from Bitter Creek I was set upon by the Robertson Boys and left 
almost lifeless in Dead Man’s Gulch. A bullet from Lash Robertson’s colt 
lodged in my lung. No water. My horse and saddle bags taken for trophy. 
I’d figured on the Robertson boys not botherin’ to range this far from 
Drythroat, but like so much of the figurin’ I’d done of late it had been 
poorly conceived and it’d come back to bite me. 


Hard. 


Coughin’ blood and spittin’ in to the dust of the gulch I looked about for 
shelter from the sun. It was past noon, but not by more than a whisker and 
the sky was bluer than a robin’s egg. 


The sun felt like a hot nail driven into my skull, and it indicated to me the 
Robertson boys had also availed themselves of my hat. Lookin’ down I was 
pleased to discover that at least they’d left me my boots. It was the one 
piece of good news I’d had in the whole miserable day. 


I was travellin’ up past Drythroat from Bitter Creek, to Machine Gap for 
work. There was a mine openin’ up in the hills above the town, and they 
were lookin’ for engineers. Things were kinda gettin’ stale for me in Bitter 
Creek, not least because I could no longer get credit in the Saloon on 
account of me being a “No good Two Bit Piece of Trash, Not Fit to Lick the 
Boots of the Landlady.” Well, that and the fact, Stella, the landlady with the 
smartest mouth this side of the Badlands, had found me a-canoodlin’ with 
one of the chorus girls from the dancin’ show. 


I swear it was just short of a complete canoodle, but it was enough to vex 
Stella to the point where if she hadn’t run me out of town herself, then she 
would have found somebody to do if for her. And there were no shortage of 
bucks ready to take my place in her affections, if truth be told. 


The pain in my chest was like an iron hand squeezin’ at my lung, wringin’ 
out the last drops of breath and draggin’ the darkness over me. I knew that 
if I didn’t stop the bleedin’ soon the affair of my lost breath would be no 
more’an a triflin’ matter. 


Screwin’ up my courage against the pain, I managed to get up on one knee. 
There was shelter some ways off in the lee of the western wall of the gulch, 
and I fancied I saw some damp earth there that might at least hold a small 
puddle of muddy water held over from the freezin’ night. 


Pushin’ up I staggered to my feet and pressed a dirty neckerchief taken 
from the pocket of my duster into the wound, hopin’ to staunch the flow. 
Pressin’ hard against the ragged tear in my flesh at least brought some relief 
from the pain inside, as it gave me another ragin’ hurt on which to 
concentrate on as I stumbled forward in the heat. 


Step after torturous step I went, my head buzzin’ like flies round horseshit 
and my knees tremblin’ like a virgin on her weddin’ night. I could hear my 
breath comin’ in bubbles and pops. 


It was, I have no hesitation in tellin’ you, the hardest thing I have ever 
attempted in my life. I sorely wanted to lie down and die there in the heat, 
just to stop the pain. I wanted to give up and get this, the worst day of my 
life, over and done with once and for all. I was sick with the business of 
dyin’ piece by tiny piece, my life drainin’ away into the dust of Dead Man’s 
Gulch. 


But, I don’t know, I can’t rightly tell you what it was, but something change 
in that moment. 


Perhaps the final vestige of hope the Lord had for my salvation was clingin’ 
to the smallest corner of my immortal soul. Whatever it was, it somehow 
dragged me away from that dark moment. It pulled me along another step, 
and then another. I knew that if I could make it to the shadow of the Gulch, 
there was a chance. There was a chance that I might find water, respite from 
the heat and then, in some miraculous way survive. 


It was in that moment I determined I was goin’ to live. 


It didn’t matter that there was a rushin’ in my ears, a boomin’ thud of 
heartbeats and what seemed like the dry rattle of bones pourin’ from 
Lucifer’s own saddlebag after he’d spent a hard day callin’ in debts. Didn’t 
matter a bit. 


But it was strange there was a bell. 
A bell? 

A bell and then a horn. 

A horn? 


I reckon it was then that the great red horseless carriage fell out of the sky 
and crushed me to death beneath its hot wheels, belchin’ smoke and sparks. 


“Well I don’t know which bit goes where! I’m a bloody Panda, woman, not 
Doctor Kildare!” 


“That looks like a lung.” 


“Yes, well I left my Ladybird book of Surgery back At the Iris Wildthyme 
Museum of Overestimation, so I wouldn’t want to swear to what it was.” 


“Just take the bullet out.” 
“And do what with it?” 

“T don’t care. What’s this?” 
“Tt’s a bit of leg.” 

“Which bit?” 

“The top bit?” 

“Here?” 

“Higher, I think” 

“Here?” 

“Possibly.” 


“Possibly? I can’t work with ’possibly’, chuck. It’s his leg, not the jaunty 
angle on a titfer!” 


“Yes. It goes there.” 
“Put your finger on it while I attach it.” 
“T don’t have any fingers.” 


“Your nose then!” 


“T don’t want to stick my nose in a cowboy’s groin!” 

“Just do it.” 

“Mmmmph mmph mpph mppph!!” 

“What?” 

“T said, I bet this sort of thing never happens to Dr Kildare!” 


I awoke into a nightmare dreamed by a demon. I was in a darkened room 
that smelled of roses and brimstone. Indistinct things glittered, some small 
lights swayed. There was a hum in the background that made my teeth itch 
and the voices of the damned chitter-chattered about things of which I had 
no ken. 


I ached all over but at least I was breathin’, and it didn’t sound like a stew 
boilin’ over in my chest no more. Lights were shinin’ directly into my eyes. 
With growing confusion and not a little horror I perceived a small fluffy 
bear-like animal, covered in blood, with a mask of green fabric attached to 
his nose, topped by unblinking eyes, walking towards me holding a huge 
shiny needle. Behind this absurdity, a woman, who was dressed like a brawl 
in a Whore’s Dressing Room, was stuffing a bloodied piece of torn flesh 
into a paper bag saying with world weary resignation, “Well there’s always 
a bit left over when you’ve finished re-assembly isn’t there?” 


The bear was advancing on me with the needle, “Don’t worry Mr 
Buchannan, you’ ll just feel a tiny prick.” 


“Don’t make the joke!” screamed the woman. 
“T wasn’t going to make the joke,” yelled the bear. 
“Just making sure.” 


I tried to move, but it became obvious that I was tied down in this hellish 
place. I tried to speak but my lips would not open. 


“You’ve left his mouth taped up.” 


“T told you to do it.” 
“T can’t do everything! I was drawing up the anti-biotics!” 


The woman turned. Smiled sheepishly, she put the bloodied paper bag 
behind her back and then reached towards my face with her free hand. I felt 
her fumblin’ at something stuck to the three days growth of beard on my 
chin. 


“This may hurt a smidge, chuck” 

She pulled hard. 

I passed out. 

“Tt’s always better to pull a plaster off fast.” 
“You don’t have much fur do you?” 
“That’s a question you never ask a lady.” 
“T’m asking you.” 


“Be quiet. He’s coming ‘round. Hello Mr Buchannan, how does that feel 
now?” 


My eyes were swimming with tears and my face felt alive with fire, “Where 
am I?” 


“Well that’s quite a complex question at this juncture; suffice it to say 
you’re safe.” 


“Why does that bear talk?” 
“Why don’t you bloody well ask me?” 


I looked at the bear. He looked at me. He pulled down the mask and wiped 
his paws with it. 


“Am I in Hell?” 
“Well,” said the bear, “you’re in my personal Hell, but that’s just me.” 


I looked towards the woman, who smiled again and patted me on the 
shoulder, “Don’t worry lovey, you’ ll get used to him. I did. Only took a 
hundred years or so. Now, can I get you a drink? 


I suppose you’ ll be wanting two fingers of red eye. Yes?” 


Everything was comin’ far too fast for me to take in, the woman, the bear, 
the crazy building we were in, all chairs and glass and chandeliers and 
clothes and dust — I could feel my heart fixin’ to leap out of my chest in an 
attempt to escape this madness. “I want to know what’s become of me. Is 
this the final reckoning for my years of sinnin’?” 


“Well if it is,” said the woman with a glint in her eye, “then you’ve come to 
the right place. 


I’m Iris by the way, and this,” the bear raised his paw and waved, “is 
Panda.” 


“T was robbed and shot by the Robertson Boys. The cowards shot me in the 
chest and went off with my horse. I surely must be dead.” 


“You’re very much alive,” Iris grinned and pulled the cork out of a bottle of 
whisky with her teeth. She spat out the cork and it bounced off the head of 
the Panda who rubbed his head and looked daggers at the crazy old woman. 
“We’ve saved your life. Twice.” 


“Twice?” I didn’t think I could get more confused, but it seemed that I was. 


“Yes, “said Iris, pouring hefty shots of whisky into three glasses on a 
dresser. “The Robertson’s killed you once, and we, ummm...” 


“Dropped a bus on you,” said the Panda, “a, ummm flying Bus.” 


“But you’re okay now. We fixed you up. Mostly. Those Indermeglion Body 
Staplers are magic gear, but I hope no one else gets run over today; we used 


the last of the staples up on you Mr Buchannan. We broke you quite a bit.” 
Iris handed me a glass of whisky as Panda undid the strap on my arm so 
that I could take it from her. I drank it fast. It burned good, and told me that 
at least I was still alive. I didn’t reckon on understandin’ a quarter of what 
they were sayin’ 


to me, but the whisky sure helped with me not carin’ about what I wasn’t 
understandin’. I held out the glass and Iris happily poured me another. 


“T think we’ve found a kindred spirit, Panda,” she said as she raised her 
glass to her lips. 


I cannot rightly swear to it at what time of the night we finished singing but 
the first fingers of dawn were touchin’ the sky above Dead Man’s Gulch. 
When I’d felt able, Iris and Panda had helped me out of the contraption they 
called The Bus, and we sat in comfortable fancy loungin’ 


sofas, the kind you might see in the more high class whorin’ establishments 
of Kansas City, around a well appointed campfire that never seemed to 
require Panda to throw on any more logs. I gave up asking about all the 
wonders at the disposal of Iris and Panda at the point they had started 
pulling real ice cream frozen in bars and covered in chocolate for us to lick 
at out of a small humming box. “Wallses Choc ices, chuck,” said Iris biting 
into one with uncommon relish, “can’t beat ‘em. Make the most of them, 
Mr Buchannan. The next time you get to eat one of these you’ ll have been 
dead for fifty years.” 


I did not properly understand what she meant, but it seemed to make Panda 
laugh. 


The songs were not the kind of songs I would care to record here before 
your delicate eyes, but it does behove me to say that even Stella would have 
blushed at the descriptions of ribaldry and excess they documented. Panda 
sang with a passable baritone which would have got him more work than he 
would care to undertake in the various saloons of Drythroat, once you got 
past the fact that he was a singing bear. When I say bear, it did appear on 
closer inspection he wasn’t just a real bear, he was a stuffed bear, who could 
walk and talk and sing and almost more than the rest of us, drink. 


“T don’t know where you put it, Panda,” Iris repeated on several occasions 
between songs. 


“T don’t care,” said Panda, opening yet another bottle of whisky. 


As the sun came up Iris was asleep on one fancy sofa and Panda was 
snoring into his paws as they covered his tiny nose. I was feelin’ much 
stronger now, the wound in my chest had miraculously almost healed, and 
the bones in my broken legs had knitted harder than they had been before 
the Bus had fallen on me. I felt truly like a new man. 


I got up quietly and surveyed the scene before me. The Bus, big and red 
with windows down both sides, appeared to all intents all purposes to be a 
horseless carriage. It had wheels, but not shafts for the attachment of horses. 
Iris had said something in the night about it having an engine which drove it 
not only along the ground, but through the very air itself. I had remarked 
that I did not know such things were being made in England and Iris had 
told me that “well if you and the Frogs hadn’t kicked us out, you yanks 
might have had one too.” But I didn’t rightly understand what she meant. 
Iris told me the Bus was driven from a high cab affair at the front of the 
machine, and as I moved around the contraption, I saw there was indeed a 
big wheel that I took to be used for the purposes of steering, and next to it 
was a big green button marked “Start” and another button below it marked 
“Stop.” 


Now I’m not a technically minded man, but I believe even I could work out 
that particular arrangement of controls. 


And it was about that time I hit upon my plan to continue my passage to 
Machine Gap, via a small detour into Drythroat to take my revenge upon 
each one of the three Robertson Boys. It would mean that Iris and Panda 
would be left for dead, but no matter — their particular brand of witchcraft 
was better off destroyed. I had no gun to do the deed myself, so I resolved 
to let the desert sun do it for me. 


“T don’t bloody know!” 


“What are we going to do?” 


“T don’t bloody know!” 
“He’s taken the sodding bus! How will we find him?” 
“T don’t bloody know!” 


“We’ve got nothing! Three chaise lounges, six empty bottles of whisky and 
an empty pack of choc-ices! I don’t even know where we are. Other than 
it’s 1886 and we’re in the middle of sodding nowhere! Do you know where 
we are?” 


“T don’t bloody know!” 
“What are we going to do?” 
“Panda! Listen! I! Don’t! Bloody! Know!” 


“Tris! If! You! Don’t! Stop! Shaking! Me! I’m! Going! To! Be! Sick! On! 
Your! Face!” 


Drythroat looks like the inside of a dead man’s mouth. I figure that’s how it 
got its name. 


When the Railroad eventually reaches this forgotten armpit of the state, 
Drythroat might shake itself into a town, but right now it’s a just a brown 
scar in a hollow between the pale hills. 


I had been here once before five years or so back when I’d been less ragged 
around the edges and maybe just a few notches less smart. I’d been run out 
of town on what you might call a technicality. The thing that you might call 
a technicality was me bein’ caught in flagrante with the Sheriff’s daughter 
and him bein’ so mightily possessive and heavily armed. But I’m sure that 
was just a piece of history now, and anyways I’d heard that Carlton P. 
Merryweather was no longer the Sheriff of Drythroat. 


“Carlton P. Merryweather is the newly elected Mayor of Drythroat, Mistah” 
said the sweaty young man pointin’ his shiny new pistol in my direction, 
“And you Mr Billy Buchannan are defiantly still persona non grata around 
these parts.” 


It seems that the figurin’ I’d done today was going to be no less terrible 
than the figurin’ I’d done yesterday. “And before I relieve you of the very 
little brains I suspect you possess Mr Buchannan, perhaps you’d like to tell 
me what the blue blazes that contraption is that you have deposited in the 
yard outside my Livery Stable?” 


I could see the young man’s mouth was making promises his tremblin’ hand 
would not be able to keep, so I took a step forward, then more boldly, 
another. The young man shrunk a little. 


“Tt’s a gift,” I said. 

“A gift?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Who for?” 

“The Robertson Boys.” 


And that clinched it. He lowered the pistol, his tongue nervously flicking 
around his lips. The Robertson Boys’ name carried much weight around 
these parts. Drythroat bein’ their base of operations an’ all. 


“You know the Robertson Boys?” 


“In a manner of speakin’. Now perhaps you’d like to stop pointin’ that pea- 
shooter in my direction. You don’t look like the kind of boy who regularly 
uses such a device anyways. I wouldn’t want you shootin’ me by accident 
now would I?” 


Once we’d got the pleasantries out of the way, he told me that his name was 
Philo Cramm and that this was his Pa’s livery stable. The young, sweaty 
Philo was lookin’ after it for his Daddy on account of his Daddy bein’ dead. 


Philo offered me coffee in the back office and I took him up upon his offer, 
once I’d relieved him of his gun and holster and fitted it to my own waist. 
“I’m sure you don’t mind,” I smiled, “The Robertson Boys will be plumb 
delighted that you’ve helped me out with a place to rest, recuperate and re- 


arm. I lost my gun back in Dead Man’s Gulch and I’ve felt kinda naked 
since.” 


This didn’t help the young man’s sweatin’ none. “The Robertson’s are 
comin’ here?” 


“Once word gets around that I’m in town and they see what I’ve brought 
them, I suspect they will not be able to help themselves.” 


Well that’s what I was hopin’ anyways. 
“Tris, I’m hot and I’m tired.” 

“We can’t stop.” 

“Well, can’t you carry me?” 

“No.” 


“We should have left him to bleed to death. Or at least not put his leg back 
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on. 


“Panda, we wouldn’t be in this mess if you’d not had the star chart upside 
down.” 


“That’s it. Blame me.” 

“Well I fail to see how this is my fault.” 

“You got us drunk!” 

“Like that’s an unusual occurrence. In any case he looked trustworthy.” 
“He’d just been shot and left for dead. Perhaps he’s the bad guy!” 

“We won’t know what he is until we see the colour of his hat.” 


“Is that some kind of euphemism?” 


From the upstairs window of the Livery Stable, I could see pretty much all 
of Drythroat’s Main Street. In the hell of afternoon not many folks were 
moving about. Occasionally a door would swing out of the general store 
and someone would come out with provisions, or some cowpoke would 
walk into the Saloon from where I could hear an out of tune piano floatin’ 
by on the dusty breeze, but otherwise it was quiet. 


Too quiet for my likin’. 


The sun gleamed off the red roof of The Bus and glinted in the windows. A 
few people had come to gawp at it, and the note I’d left on the side “Tell the 
Robertson Boys this is a gift from 


Billy Buchannan” but no one came into the stable. Once those folks’d seen 
that the Robertson’s were expected their curiosity done evaporated like 
cheap whisky. 


Philo sat nervously by the door, his hands pickin’ at the material of his 
pants. I let the curtain fall back and swallowed the thick phlegm that was 
gatherin’ at the back of my throat, as if the soul of Drythroat was invadin’ 
my very body. 


“Yuh know Mistah,” said Philo, “those Robertson boys haven’t been around 
here for a while. 


P’raps they gone up to Machine Gap or even onto Righteous.” 
“They were in Dead Man’s Gulch yestermornin’ Philo. They’ re not far.” 


I could see Philo did not want to ask the next question, but he could not 
help himself, I could see that his mind had been turnin’ it over and over like 
a silver dollar behind his eyes for some long moments, and now it had 
rolled all the way onto his lips. “If’n you’re wantin’ to give the Robertson 
Boys a gift Mr Buchannan, why is it that you’re up here hidin’ in my 
bedroom?” 


“You never heard of a surprise boy?” 


Philo looked at the gun in my hand. “T think I have an idea of the kind of 
surprise you’re fixin’ 


on giving the Robertson Boys, Mr Buchannan.” 


I smiled and turned back to the window, pulling back the curtain with the 
gun’s barrel and squintin’ my eyes against the streamin’ sun. 


“Billy Buchannan! I say Billy Buchannan! What are you doing back in my 
town you filthy hound!?” 


I hunkered down so that I couldn’t be seen clearly from the window and 
then peered over the sill. Carlton P. Merryweather, a hundred pounds 
heavier than I remembered and wearing the chains of his Mayoral Office, 
was standing next to The Bus with his gun in his hand. “Billy Buchannan! 
Come out of there right now, or so help me God I’I] burn you out.” 


I could see that Merryweather was flushed around the gills. He’d had a 
drownin’ man’s thirst for libation five years ago, and it appeared that his 
love of the demon’s brew had not left him. 


He pushed back his hat and wiped the spit from his heavy moustache before 
loosin’ off a shot into the wall of the stable. 


“Go out there Mr Buchannan, please! The Mayor’ ll surely put a torch to 
this place without a second thought. I’m sure I don’t have to remind you the 
jealous way he guards his only daughter’s honour.” 


I signalled Philo to be quiet with a cold stare and he fearfully placed a hand 
over his mouth. I took a moment to think back and enjoy the fine memory 
of Rosemary’s soft and welcomin’ 


honour, and then I shook my head to clear the pleasant imaginin’. 
Another shot slammed into the wall and Philo wet his pants in sympathy. 


“We are going to get ourselves killed. You know that don’t you? Dead and 
killed. Both.” 


“Shhhh!” 
“All we’ve got to do is...” 


“Listen Panda, if you want to be stuck here in this godforsaken hole for the 
rest of eternity eating grits, whatever they are, and beans, and we know 
what they do, then you’re more than welcome, I for one am going to do 
something about our situation, and get my Bus back.” 


“And get killed and dead.” 
“Possibly.” 


“T think it’s always been your unalloyed optimism that has attracted me to 
you most. Ouch!” 


“Next time it’ll be the full Corbett.” 
“Understood.” 


“Now what do we have here Mr Mayor?” Lash Robertson looked down 
from his horse at 


Merryweather, “Not here with Rosemary Mr mayor? You know, I do love 
sayin’ your name aloud, Rosemary Merry...weather. I do declare it is the 
prettiest of names...” 


“T’ll thank you to keep your conniving thoughts far away from my daughter, 
Lash Robertson.” 


“And I'll thank you not to take that tone with me, Mr Mayor.” Lash 
dismounted, handing the leathers to his brother Finn who was already down 
and inspecting the bus. “The last man whose tone I took exception to, was, I 
believed, lying face down in Dead Man’s Gulch.” 


“This isn’t your quarrel, Robertson. Billy Buchannan has come back into 
town and I mean for that situation to be resolved by either his ignominious 
exit, or by a bullet.” 


“Well that’s as maybe Mr Mayor, but I think this here note on the side of 
this here... 


contraption, makes this my quarrel. I don’t see any notes being addressed to 


bb) 


you. 


Lash, Finn and Stumpy Robertson had rode into town as Merryweather was 
reloading his pistol for another six shots into the walls of the Drythroat 
Livery. Philo was now tryin’ to stuff himself under the bed by attemptin’ to 
worl around some suitcases and a chamber pot of dubious content. I 
realised as the Robertson Boys arrived that maybe it might have been 
advantageous for me to draw up some sorta plan beyond gettin’ the 
message to the 


Robertson’s that I was inviting them out. Another of my failin’s I’m afraid. 
The impetuosity of the idea overtakin’ the subtlety needed for its execution. 
Something I learned in later life, but not at this juncture. 


That’s when I smelt the burnin’. 
“Right, that’s it. They’ve got torches, come on Panda!” 


“Tris! Wait! They’re getting ready for a gunfight in the Corral, and I can tell 
you right now, that is in no way OK with me.” 


“T’m not standing for it I tell you! I don’t mind a bit of macho posturing but 
this is quite simply taking the biscuit! Panda, you’re either with me, or 
you’re... well you’re not, are you?” 


“T’|l wait here then.” 
“Oh Panda!” 


Stumpy had lit torches from the Blacksmith’s forge and was advancin’ 
along the street towards the gaggle. He handed one to Lash, and kept the 
other for himself. Finn Robertson looked a little sore to have been left 
holdin’ the horses, but that was only to be expected, Finn Robertson had a 


reputation for burnin’ homesteads up and down the state, and I guess his 
brothers just wanted to catch up. 


“TI know you can hear me Billy,” Lash called up to me. “I’m going to give 
you until I have counted up to ten, and then I am going to set you on fire 
just to watch you burn.” 


I stood, thrust the pistol through the splinterin’ glass and fired off two 
rounds. Dirt spat around Lash’s feet and everyone dove for cover. I ducked 
back down, and half crawled, half ran to the door. The window exploded as 
the rest of the glass was shattered by the shooters from the ground. But 
before the glass could fall to the carpet of Philo’s bedroom, I was out of the 
door and on my way down the back stairs at a flat run. I spun through the 
doorway at the bottom, jumpin’ and landin’ in the hay of the stable proper. 
The horse whose legs I’d landed between looked down sadly upon me, and 
then went on eating. 


I got up and dived for the cover of the stall opposite where I figured I’d at 
least get a view of the yard where the shooters were. I could still hear them 
firing into the upstairs as more windows broke and wood splintered. I 
cracked the revolver and filled the two empty shots with shells from Philo’s 
belt. There where perhaps a dozen shells left there. Not enough for a 
prolonged fire-fight, but perhaps enough for the Robertson’s to get their 
comeuppance. 


There was a deathly silent pause in the shootin’. I could hear the tinkle of 
glass falling from the shattered pains as the firing subsided. The horses 
were a little nervous, but nothing too terrifying, in Drythroat shootin’ 
matches were something they were more than used to. 


Crouchin’ low, I moved forward two stalls and from this angle I could see 
right out across the front yard. At first, all that filled my vision was the bulk 
of the big red Bus. An abandoned torch guttered by one of the wheels, 
flames lickin’ hungrily at the rubber tyre. Through the heat haze shifting 
across the hot ground, compounded as it was from the shimmerin’ heat of 
the torch, I was confounded to see a figure approachin’ from the outskirts of 
Drythroat. The figure was indistinct at first, like a wobbly black rain drop 
sliding down the window pane of the world. As it came closer, out of the 


afternoon mirage, I could see that it was a person, still pitch black but with 
more definition. It was waving its arms about its head and it was flappin’ a 
big floppy hat. 


I looked about, tryin’ to configure where the Robertson Boys and 
Merryweather were holed up, but I could see none of them. When the lead 
begins flyin’, there’s no advantage to be gained from stayin’ in the open so I 
wasn’t surprised. It just made the job of killing the Robertson Boys that 
little bit more interestin’. 


But my eyes were drawn again to the figure that was approachin’. 


Apart from the flappin’ hat and the windmilling arms the face was still in 
shadow as it came out of the sinking afternoon sun, I could not make out if 
it was male or female, but it was surely trying to get someone’s attention. 
Perhaps the figure hadn’t ascertained that there was a gunfight in full swing 
at the Drythroat Livery. Certainly the figure was walkin’ out of the desert 
and was not mounted, and people coming out of the desert on foot after 
many days in the baking heat have often been driven mad by the 
experience, and perhaps this was one such person. It wouldn’t be the first 
time that a poor unfortunate had been washed up on the shore of Drythroat 
broken in the head. 


I chanced movin’ forward again to the very entrance of the stable, and from 
this vantage point I could see right across the yard into the heart of 
Drythroat, and then back out to the approachin’ figure from the desert. 


I had to dive for cover again as the wood around me shattered under a hail 
of pistol fire, but not before I saw who was approachin’ town wavin’ her hat 
and sportin’ a face blacker than the thunderclouds precedin’ a tornado. 


It was Iris. 


“T said get down old woman, or I cannot be held responsible for any holes 
that I might drill through you.” 


“And I said, Mr Gunfighter, that if you call me Old Woman one more time 
in that derogatory manner you’re going to get such a slap.” 


“Get down!” 
“Stop shooting at my bloody home!” 
After that, everything seemed to happen in a blur of chintz and rosewater. 


Iris; or as I feel compelled to call her The Magnificent Iris, had already 
pulled Finn Robertson from behind a water butt and, slapping him around 
the head with her hat, had neatly disarmed him with her other hand and 
booted his backside before anyone had a chance to react. The unfortunate 
Finn went sprawlin’ face-first into the dust. Before I could get my breath 
she was marching over to the shadowy space between the General Store and 
the Saloon. From there she pulled Stumpy Robertson from the hard 
darkness by the scruff of his neck, took his gun and dragged him out into 
the open, pushing him on top of his splutterin’ brother. She bent quickly and 
cracked both of their heads together with poleaxin’ force. They both rolled 
unconscious into the dirt. 


Carlton P. Merryweather hadn’t been any challenge at all. When he saw Iris 
approachin’ with that look on her face, he came out from behind the bus, 
threw down his gun and braced himself for a kick. 


Iris swiped him around the head and pushed him onto his backside with a 
yell of rage. “And you Mr Mayor, or whatever you are, should know better. 
Things are obviously bad enough around here without the politicians 
getting involved!” 


Merryweather started to crawl away, his ample backside swayin’ like a 
dray. 


That left Lash and Me. 


Lash had climbed into The Bus, made it up to the top deck and had hinged 
open the window at the back. He pointed his .45 squarely at Iris. 


Iris didn’t blink. 


I have seen men thrice the size of Iris Wildthyme, muscles in their spit and 
faces like chewed salt beef, wither before the killer stare of Lash Robertson. 
In these environs he was known as the meanest critter to draw breath, and 
even I with my blind taste for revenge was feelin’ a might uncomfortable 
about going against him. But Iris stood tall. She stared right back at him, 
and flicked open her coat as if about to uncover a side-arm of her own. 


Lash read this move the same way as I did, and cocked his gun. 


But where we both might have expected to see a holster and revolver was a 
small brightly patterned hip-bag. Iris cracked her knuckles, blew on her 
fingers then unfastened the clasp on the bag. Reachin’ slowly in, never once 
unlockin’ her eyes from Lash’s face, she pulled out a stubby golden tube. I 
could see that suddenly Lash Robertson was unsure of what to do. The 
pistol trembled in his hand as Iris brought the tube to her mouth and began 
to wipe the concealed end across her lips. 


“If a woman’s gotta die for protectin’ her own property, then she may as 
well die lookin’ 


pretty,” she drawled, and then dropped the golden tube back into her bag. 
Iris’ lips were now the rubiest red I had ever seen. She opened her arms and 
looked at Lash Robertson. “So if you’re going to shoot me Sir, I declare that 
you’d better do it now, or I’m coming aboard my Bus and I’m gonna to kick 
you from here to Timbuktu!” 


Iris waited, no shot came, so she nodded to herself and climbed aboard the 
bus, her chin set straight and her shoulders back. 


I think it was there that I fell in love with Iris. 


The window at the back of the bus shattered and Lash Robertson flew out, 
crashin’ to the yard in front of the livery stable as unconscious as his 
brothers. Iris appeared at the window brushin’ her hands together in the 
knowledge of a job well done. 


Holstering my gun, I walked out of the Drythroat Livery clapping my 
hands. “Iris Wildthyme, I don’t believe I have ever seen anything like that 


in all my born days. You are amazin’!” 
Inside The Bus, I could hear Iris clumping down the stairs in her black 
boots. 


I stood above the groaning form of Lash Robertson, who was just about 
coming ‘round. “This is goin’ to be a little easier than I anticipated Lash.” I 
drew my gun, and pointed it squarely at his forehead. I don’t think he really 
understood what was happening, as in his semi-conscious state he was still 
very much beyond the auspices of reason. 


“One moment, Mr Buchannan.” 
It was Iris. 


I split my face with the biggest smile I could muster. “Madam, you were 
magnificent!” 


Iris nodded. “Occupational hazard.” 


I laughed heartily. “I declare Madam, you are the most remarkable woman I 
have ever set eyes upon.” 


She nodded again, “that I can believe.” 


I saw that she was holdin’ two Stetsons in her hands. One white, one black. 
“Tf you’ll indulge me for a moment,” she lilted with a sing-song quality to 
her voice that I was findin’ entirely agreeable. 


She placed the White Stetson on my head and took a step back to look me 
up and down. She nodded to herself, and hmmmed. 


As much as I wanted to indulge her, I was aware that with every passing 
second Lash Robertson was regainin’ his senses. I opened my mouth to 
speak to give her pause while I got on with the business of killin’ Lash; but 
she placed a delicate finger on my lips and shook her head. 


A pulse passed through me. I do not believe it was one of desire, as surely 
Iris was old enough to be my mother, but there was such an easy charm and 


wanton suggestion to the operation that I was momentarily confused and a 
little discombobulated. 


Iris removed the white hat from my head and then replaced it with the 
black. Again she took a backwards step, and looked me up and down, this 
time I figured to be in a much more appreciative manner. Lash Robertson 
was groanin’ ever louder and trying to pull himself up onto one arm, but 
this did not seem to matter. I was the entire focus of this remarkable 
woman’s attention and it felt like the most important moment of my life. 


“Black Hat, Panda. Black Hat for sure,” she called out over my shoulder. 


Iris’ fist came out of nowhere, fast, vicious and with a sudden sting. It 
connected with my chin and plumb lifted me off my feet. 


“Don’t ever steal my Bus again, you rattlesnake!” 


“To be honest I do think we should have checked them out... you know, 
medically, before we left. You smacked their heads together pretty hard.” 


“They deserved it. All of them.” 


“And that one you defenestrated from the top of the bus. He looked in a 
terrible way.” 


“At least I didn’t let Billy kill him. He’d be in a worse way now, that’s for 
sure.” 


“Perhaps, but I still don’t think tying them all up together was the best 
thing. I do feel slightly uncomfortable about that.” 


“Not as uncomfortable as them, I do a mean clove hitch when my dander’s 
up Panda. And the sheriff’s men will have find them soon enough.” 


“But still...what’s that saying? First, do no harm...?” 
“That’s the Hippocratic oath, and it’s for doctors.” 


“Good advice under the circumstances.” 


“Panda, one: I’m no doctor and two: I never said I wasn’t a hypocrite. Now 
start the engines and get us out of here.” 


“Which way?” 
“There’s only one after a day like today.” 
“Where?” 


“Tnto the sunset.” 


Her and Allan 


Edited for publication by Mr Simon Bucher-Jones 


The papers which on Allan Quatermain’s supposed death passed into the 
hands of his literary executor H. R. Haggard were varied. There were the 
two ‘novels’ published as "Marie" and “A Tale of Three Lions”, there was 
the material which made up the book “SHE and Allan” that some critics 
have considered to be a work of fiction penned by Mr Quatermain in 
imitation of the memoirs of L. Horace Holly, which had a brief vogue 
around the time Mr Quatermain was in mourning for his son. One package 
of material however was considered so scandalous in its implications, that 
even the churning mill of Mr Haggard’s pen could find no safe outlet for it, 
and he bequeathed it to his daughter Lilias, from whom via my mother’s 
family the package descended to me. At this late date and given that the 
revelations concerning Lilly Archer and her husband have been known in 
part since the publication in 1981 of Sidney Higgens’ masterful biography 
of H. R. Haggard, the truth of the matter can now I belief safely be put 
before the British Public. It is possible that some indication of its contents 
reached Andrew Lang, whose parody of SHE, HE, also contains references 
to that remarkable cad and fraudster of Empires Belated and To Come: 
Jambres the Mage. 


The manuscript begins... 


I have written about my meeting She, but I have refrained hitherto from 
putting to paper my thoughts about Her1. 


For if She, the demi-goddess, quasi-immortal, Wisdom’s Daughter, seems 
impossible, here in the study of my log-fire warmed winter house, in old 
England, after my son has gone to his grave, there have been greater 
impossibilities. If her flashing eyes can live only in my memory, as part of 
the great supernal mystery that is Africa, a mystery that I fear I can only 
fully explore in the final voyage I have yet to make, a voyage that I feel 
already in my bones will lead to my final days, how much more unlikely is 


Her, whom I met first not in Africa, but in London. While I believe for 
Sherlock Holmes there was only one woman: Irene Adler, and one drug: 
Mystery2; I have been loved many times, each love tending to tragedy, 
from the death of my first wife, to that strange love for me that may have 
burned in the breast of the Child of The Storm, and shattered the Zulu 
nation in twain, and I have sampled many strange potions brewed by those 
who claimed — rightly or wrongly — to be wise in strange paths under the 
brooding African skies. 


But there was once a love, which was not love of the body, and a drug that 
was of the mind but not of the flesh, and it fell to me to taste it in the Scarlet 
Kraal of Her Who Looks Both Ways Before Stepping Out, in the great 
plateau that is now lost. 


I had returned to Africa in 1906, at the request of my friend and literary 
agent Henry H ; 


He had lost into that great expanse of peoples and open places a pearl worth 
more than all his tribe to his heart, his childhood sweet heart Lily. 
Indomitable and unafraid she had followed her ne’ er-do-well husband 
Jackson A , into the sweltering townships and trade camps around the 
hinterlands left by the Zulu wars. 


I have made no pretence of ever being a tracker of men, still less women. I 
have been a hunter all my life and owed my life to knowing the spoor, and 
the habits, of the beasts of God’s earth, but I had promised Henry that I 
would do what I could, and the money his publication of my account of 
King Solomon’s Mines had made me was such that I felt a certain obligation 
to him. I hoped that I might find an account of her alive, or which I felt 
might be equally of interest to Henry, of her husband dead. But I was too 
late to find him, before she did, and too late to find them both before he 
gave her that wound that was to lead to her death3. 


He died at my hands, and it was as clean and necessary a kill as that of any 
animal I have ever made, indeed I am prouder of it than many, for in 
general I have killed with a rifle or if necessity required with a pistol, but in 
this case I killed with the wooden spear the Zulus call an assegai. His heart 


impaled on its hard black shaft, the creature writhed4, his incisors bared, 
and lengthening as he spat his final hatred at us both. 


I brought Lily back across the veldt, and I consulted everyone I could for 
some remedy for the poison which I suspected burned in her veins. At times 
she attempted to escape from my care, driven by a frenzy. On one occasion 
I found her, her lips pressed to the neck of a local reddish brown antelope, 
to every appearance drinking the blood that flowed from a narrow cut in its 
neck. The impala seemed no the worst for the experience which was 
probably no more distressing to it than the bleeding of cattle by the Zulus is 
to their herds, but its eyes were strangely glazed, and like the dear gazelle in 
the poem its glad black-eye filmed over, and closed in what might have 
been holy joy at imparting its vitality to a beautiful woman. 


It was the night after this event that I was awoken from a sleep, by one of 
the Dutch traders I had engaged as helpers. A storm had broken across the 
plain with the suddenness of all weather in Africa, and the few sparse 
clumps of trees were struck again and again by the lightning. I threw myself 
into securing the oxen, who might well have overturned the carts we were 
using, and it was only when the rains ceased on the morning that I 
discovered Lily had vanished, Lying in her place we had acquired an 
immensely tall man, clad in thick — extremely uncomfortable looking — 
robes, which did not appear to meet the needs of the climate, and which 
were covered in what appeared to be Hebraic symbols. He was, surprise 
upon surprise, clutching to his bosom, clamped in one long nailed hand (for 
his fingers had the manual work defying identifiers of a Mandarin), a 
child’s toy. A black and white bear, of a kind unfamiliar to me though its 
skin was not unlike that reported by French missionaries5. 


I ran to the man’s side and helped him into a sitting position. He let the toy 
fall with a surprisingly meaty clunk, and began to expostulate in a variety of 
languages. The effect was odd as if his voice was tuning itself towards 
intelligibility as a musical instrument is tuned to harmonies of pitch. “You 
must come with me, for HER demands your presence! Only you can help 
HER in the great trial that has come upon the Xor-Jul-Khan. I, Jambres the 
Mage, have come to bear you over The Mountains of the Moon, behind the 
valley of shadow, to the Lost City of the Grey.” 


“This is all very well,” I began — noting now that I saw his face close up, 
the sand scorched skin and salt burned lips that told of a long time spent in 
the rainless interior, a condition that I could not reconcile with last night’s 
storm or the pleasantly temperate veldt — “but before I can be embroiled in 
another set of affairs, I have matters of my own to resolve. Where Sir, is 
Lily, the woman who last night occupied the place where this morning we 
found you? She is in my charge and if you have harmed her, it will not go 
unremarked between us.” I made it clear from the start he would have no 
help from me if she had been harmed for I feared that he had come in the 
night with accomplices and taken her as a hostage or worse. 


“T know nothing of this Lily,” he replied — seemingly truthfully — “but if as 
you say she was on this very spot then the transposition may have deposited 
her in the Foothills of the Moon, in which case she will be in great danger. 
We must go at once.” 


“Tt will take a little time for the bearers to make ready the wagons,” I said, 
“Sit while they do so and tell me of the one you call HER, and this trial, 
which seemingly only I can meet for Her Majesty.” “We have no need of 
wagons,” he shot back, and his long nailed hands darted forth, one fastening 
about my wrist, the other around the left black ear of the black and white 
bear.” 


From under the long silk sleeve back of his left hand, a metal bracelet of 
scarabs with eyes that seemed to flash with fire showed for a moment, and 
then the world turned around us and not for the first time in my life as a 
hunter and trader — although for the strangest reason — a perfectly good 
wagon of trade goods was lost to me, for I knew full well those scamps of 
Dutchmen would be off with it as soon as they saw my whirling departure 
into the sands of time. 


“Now that,” someone was saying in an aggrieved upper class accent, “was 
quite uncalled for. 


Yes, we have only so long before the Grey Mass breaks its bounds, but all 
this chap wanted was some courteous discourse. It’s too bad of you 
Jambres, and what was all that “valley of shadow” nonsense, it would have 
served you right if he knew Poe’s poems backwards.” 


“When your paws fit a time ring, you can be in charge. HER gave me 
leadership of this mission and well you know it.” 


“Leadership, my Aunt Fanny’s Prize Bedsocks, only because those blessed 
Xor-Jul-khan won’t let her out of their sight. You’re a fetch and carry man, 
my lad and don’t you forget it. I’m doing the thinking for both of us. HER 

as well mostly, if the truth be known.” 


I had allowed my recovery to go unremarked in the hope of picking up 
something of use, but finding this discourse mostly incomprehensible I 
opted to scan my surrounding through eyes narrowed as if still sealed. 
Instead of the verdant post-rain veldt, this was dry mountain territory; a 
desert giving way to foothills. The mountain range (if any) would be behind 
me, and I wondered what awful climb (I have no great feel for high places, 
though I have set my feet upon them when necessary) might be ahead, 
behind my back — if you see what I mean. I groaned, partly to seem less of a 
threat and partly because I’m not getting any younger and this whirling 
‘transposition’ had knocked some of the wind out of me, and opened my 
eyes fully. 


“Where am I?” Seeing that my captors remained a magician and a small toy 
bear, for I had put the identity of the aristocratic voice firmly out of my 
mind while I’d listened, I wondered if I’d finally been driven to the verge of 
insanity. 


“Oh my dear fellow, you’re awake!” the Bear said. I looked at it carefully, 
but I suspect my mouth hung open for a second in blank drooling 
incredulity. This person wasn’t a midget in an animal skin, or even a talking 
animal, it was a talking toy in the shape of an animal. “Yes, I am, at least... 
I hope so. Now perhaps unlike your long fingered colleague, you’d be good 
enough to give me a fair account of what is wanted of me and where we 
are!” Jambres the so-called-Mage had the good grace to look thoroughly 
chastised. What else I ask you, could I do but accept these strange 
circumstances as a given, and work through them towards keeping my word 
and finding what had happened to Lily. 


“My friend has had the misfortune, although she enjoyed it to begin with, to 
be taken for an immortal goddess, by a lost race,” the Bear began. “Their 


City lies upon a hidden plateau within the wall of mountains behind you. 
We were forced down to the foothills here to seek help because up on the 
plateau because of various things I haven’t time to go into now , our means 
of transport had ceased to function. That might not in itself have mattered, 
though no doubt it would have been boring to wait a few generations while 
education and propinquity cured them of the idea that Herself had any 
compellingly godlike qualities, but...” 


“But a great, long prophesied catastrophe is about to befall the Xor,” 
Jambres interrupted. 


“They expect Her to prevent it, and when she can not, they will turn on her 
and maybe us and your Lily with them.” 


I levered myself up to see what climb we would have to face. Only to find 
my knees buckling from shock, for the mountain range had been carved into 
an immense face, one which to my incomprehension I knew from my days 
in London society. 


“What,” I gulped, “Is Miss Wildthyme” doing here? 


I first met Miss Wildthyme some years before at a dinner party in London, 
shortly after my return in 1870 with the Holy Flower. She impressed me 
considerably with her wit and vivacity, and she was coincidentally enough 
at hand when my pride got me into a shooting competition at Lord Aubrey’s 
place in the country a month or two later. We could not be said to have been 
intimate, and yet long widowed as I was, I had found myself drawn to her 
humour and straighttalking. I had not expected however to find her again in 
the mountains of Africa (and yet had I not experienced this very miracle 
once before when my childhood sweetheart Marie was returned to me, if 
only for a time, under the brilliant eye of the African sun?) Perhaps there is 
truly no such thing as coincidence and if we could but see the hidden skeins 
of fate that run hither and thither across the loom of the world’s bones, we 
would know our place in the schemes of the Gods and be content. I 
considered sharing these thoughts with the cloaked mage and the bear, but 
thought it likely that they would only scoff at the unlettered musings of an 
old hunter. 


During my thoughts which had taken only a moment, the bear had been 
pursing its white furred cheeks and — seemingly — marshalling its words, 
only to expostulate “It’s very simple, she’s HER!” 


“SHE’s her? “ I repeated bemused, for surely there could be no connection 
between the self styled Goddess Ayesha, the SHE “who must be obeyed” 
and the kindly bluestocking Miss Wildthyme. 


“No, SHE’s not Wildthyme! Wildthyme’s HER.” The bear pulled at his ears 
in frustration. 


Jambres stepped forward. 


“Tt’s never as clear in black and white, is it?” he taunted. “We have in any 
event no time for explanations here. Our magic ring will not take us through 
the sacred Mountains of The Moon threaded as they are with veins of 
unearthly minerals6. We must climb up the nostril of the Goddess, to the 
Grey City itself!” 


While we climbed towards a surprising reunion, Miss Wildthyme, as I 
would later learn, was in heated argument with the High Priest of the Grey 
City. Like all the inhabitants he was not black, nor was he as I would have 
suspected a white skinned descendant of a lost Roman legion or misplaced 
Phoenecian trading party as so often seems to have happened, instead he 
was four foot tall, possessed of Grey skin and an immense globular head. 
The lost City of the Plateau of the Moon was inhabited by creatures from 
beyond this teeming earth! 


“Have we not pleased you oh Tall Goddess Of The Evening,” the High 
Priest was demanding in perfect demotic Zulu, when I, Jambres, and the 
Bear — who had introduced himself to me as Panda — which I must admit 
surprised me7, were ushered in at uncannily glowing spear point by guards 
as squat grey and bulbous as himself. 


“Oh Allan, chuck,” HERself burst out, “Thank heavens you’re here.” It was 
indeed Miss Wildthyme unchanged in looks from when I had known her in 
Britain, except for the gold filigree breastplate, immense iron crown, and 
the diaphanous pellucid cloak woven with stars that swathed her figure. 


To one side of her I saw Lily Archer draped across two squat chaise longues 
(which had clearly been designed for creatures like the one I later learned 
was the High Priest). She waved at me and seemed none the worse for her 
ordeal. For some reason though, Jambres looked shocked at the sight of her, 
and I noticed him sidle over. As I was distracted by the approach of the 
Grey, I thought he was taking her pulse. 


“Is this the white hunter, who sees so well?” The Grey creature demanded, 
quoting my name among the Zulu: Macumazahn, meaning "Watcher-by- 
Night.” He had of course a perfect right to refer to me as a white man, given 
his grey expanse of skin, but the term and the deep tones of the Zulu tongue 
coming from his lipless grey face, struck me as so strange and wild that I 
was tempted to believe I had stumbled into a quite different kind of tale 
than all my wild adventures. 


“Yes, it is. And I have seen him shoot a white pigeon in a flock of ten 
thousand sparrows and harm no bird but the one he was challenged to bring 
down.” Miss Wildthyme spoke firmly, and really although she was talking 
in the ritual bombastic style of the Zulus, in which every kraal is a palace 
and every hunter a god among men, I must own that she was correct for if I 
have one skill other than common sense (and that I have only ever had 
among men, not in respect of women) it is my skill with a firearm. 


“Come them, he must see the Xor-Jul-khan-kari : The Thing That Will Eat 
The World”. 


We were bustled away, by Grey creature guards — all squat and somewhat 
ridiculous in the tribal finery of Zulu Warriors, and yet armed with those 
spears whose glowing points hinted at supressed violence of a — to me — 
unknown kind. Miss Wildthyme and the High Priest lead the way but she 
was able to take advantage of her greater height to address me sote voice 
“over the head” of the diminutive Pope of the Greys. 


I was able to pose a few questions, in fragmentary form, and receive 
answers the same way as we progressed along narrow (yet oddly, for these 
creatures, tall) passages. I understood perhaps one in three of Miss 
Wildthyme’s words but I was reassured by her no-nonsense manner. 


“Why Zulu?” 


“They lost their culture in the crash, the bane of extelligence. Their 
telepathic birthing array built the next generation to the locally dominant 
mind-gestalt. Think of it as the sincerest form of flattery.” 


“What good is a hunter, to them?” 
“They’ve got a pest problem.” 


By this time we were emerging into a great cavern within the mountains. 
Up from its centre a towering blue-green flame rose higher than the eye 
could follow from a depth the eye could not plumb. It resembled the secret 
flame of Immortality within the Lost Land of Kor of which I have 
separately written. 


Miss Wildthyme, motioned us to stop and raised her voice. “Here in the 
hidden heart of the Mountain, where the energies that fuel the Great Heart 
of the...(her lips quirked)...Zulus will burn forever, there is a terror that I 
your...(she shot me a “don’t you dare comment” 


look)...Goddess have pledged to abate. The terror of...the Grey Mass!” 


Then I saw them, arising from the hidden depths, swept upwards, black 
against the luminous column of fire. Millions of tortured shapes, flapping 
and writhing, burning and dying and reforming. Each one battening on the 
fires, drawing their energies, leeching them. They were clearly without 
thought, yet I could see in their various distorted forms a horrible and cruel 
parody of the Greys themselves. 


“The cellplasm from the Tckleckli racebank,” Miss Wildthyme hissed. “The 
column of immortal fire like that of Zor has made the organic wreckage 
from the crash as deathless as the rest of the...um...Zulus here, but unlike 
the adult perpetual and childless forms of the chiefs here, these broken 
creatures still spawn new generations of their kind. Soon this ever building 
mass of immortal cell-tissue will burst out of this chamber to fill the 
mountain, and then — undying — ever multiplying, over time the world.” 


“T’ve hunted many kinds of game,” I hissed back, flabbergasted, “but not an 
immortal herd of ghoulish stillbirths, what do you expect me to do?” 


Jambres, Panda and two of the Grey Zulus manhandled8 into view a 
massive fowling piece of a rifle, seemingly fastened about with all manner 
of telegraphic equipment9. 


“Within the swarm,” Panda huffed, “is a primordial cell. The pattern for all 
else. Because the Grey, even these distorted and mindless forms, are 
extelligent...they don’t just think with what’s in their heads. Their minds 
form a sort of mutual cloud-computing...oh dear this is a bit next century 
isn’t it? I don’t suppose you’ve ever heard ‘one song to the tune of 
another’? So if we can necrotize the crucial cell, we'll in effect set the 'death 
march’ as the tune for all the others! This device should block that core cell 
from the immortality of the flame, and then it will...er...broadcast its new 
message of death to all its parts.” 


“Pass me that hodge-podge then,” I said, for I could hardly dignify it with 
the title of a hunter’s gun. “So what will distinguish the cell primordial from 
this fervid churning?” 


“We will expand our Mind, Oh one who stands watch by night (this being 
the other form of my Zulu name) and touch the cells so that it gives forth a 
sign,” the chief (or Priest) of the Grey said. And the High Priest began to 
sing. A deep bass booming that no one would have expected from such a 
pulpy grey throat and narrow chest, a Zulu song of pain and rage and 
honour. A song of the rising of the sun and the setting of the moon. A song 
of Africa. 


And then I saw “HER” not HER nor yet SHE: no mistaken deification of 
Miss Wildthyme, nor the bowing of the overawed to the Grecian bone 
structure of Ayesha, but the Goddess Africa herself, born on the winds of a 
great storm. And I knew her for she was the woman called Mameena, who 
had loved me, but who had brought treachery into the great House of the 
Zulu King Panda. And she pointed into the maelstrom and I saw glowing 
with a black light against the fire, a dark light of something gone awry, my 
target. I raised the weapon, which felt as light in my hands as my favourite 
rifle that had saved my life before Panda and other tyrants long years 


before. And I fired, but as I did so I knew that it was no skill of mine that 
carried that scarlet rod of burning light from my aim to that scrap of 
immortal tissue, black and flapping in the vortex, but Fate working through 
me to draw its thick line on the book of Destiny that all of us must obey. 


From scrap of flesh to thing half-born, from thing half-born to creature 
overspread with bursting sores, the scarlet message of redemption ran, 
radiating in lightning from that single source, and into the Zulu dirge of the 
High Priest, into the keening voice of Mameena upon the wind, I heard a 
multitude of voices crying — battalion upon battalion — for the release of 
death. 


And I, a poor man, no longer young, felt the rush of the spirit as the souls of 
the Grey trapped in those travesties moved on to that place where in time I 
hope to meet my own dead, and the rush took me with it and in it, and the 
glaring light dimmed and I knew no more. 


“And that, Chuck, was that,” Miss Wildthyme said, when I recovered out 
under the sky on the plateau itself. Where I was slightly unnerved to see 
that the Kraal the Xor-Jul-Khan had raised for her appeared to be a blood 
stained image of a wheeled cart. “Now there’s no danger from the Mass, I’ Il 
be able to slip away soon enough with Panda, and we’ ll see Jambre gets 
somewhere he’!! not be able to bamboozle his way to Godhood.” 


“And I and Lily?” I asked, aware that there were circumstances here that 
would forever lie outside my ken — and that if these Grey Zulus, these other 
worldly cheerleaders of all that was great in the Zulu people, were beyond 
me, so too was this woman who had once squeezed my arm at Lord 
Aubrey’s house and pretended to marvel at my shooting a white pigeon. 


“This time ring will get you back. You just see her to Henry Haggard and 
tell her to keep taking the tablets10. “ She looked at me critically. “You’ ll 
do, Mr Quatermain. Despite all those poor animals, you’|l do. “ She 
grinned, “Always something new out of Africa, eh.” 


“One thing more, dear lady, before I am banished in one direction and the 
good Mister Quatermain and the charming Lily depart in another,” Jambres 
enthused. “I understand from her, there is a matter of a certain Antelope.” 


Miss Wildthyme snorted, “There’s no chance the virus will jump species. 
After all we’ve put Allan through, I refuse to send him on a wild goose 
chase after your dratted Vlad the Impala!” 


And so all things were set back as they should be. Oddly enough I did shoot 
an Impala three days later on the trek back. A giant brute with well 
developed horns, quite unlike the docile one whose blood Lily had sampled. 
So vital was it in fact, that I had to finish it off with an assegai that actually 
broke in the creature’s body. But Africa can surprise me yet, so long as I 
live. 


EDITOR’S NOTES 


(1) Allan Quatermain’s manuscript refers to the personage in question by 
two Zulu coinages. 


One refers to “the female presence in the innermost sanctum” or more 
literally “Her Indoors”, the other an honorific which presumably would 
have been intoned by a witch-doctor or witch-doctoress to draw attention to 
the Oracle’s utterances, demands that all cease their chatter to “Hear how 
the woman’s wisdom flows down the ivory steps” or again, colloquially 
“Hark at Her.” The form of the Zulu word for Her differs in each case, and 
as it is unclear which — if either — represented the correct form. Mr 
Quatermain used both interchangeably, and the English form “Her” has 
been given as a proper name. Apparently the Goddess was also named after 
a specific native flower, but despite an attempt at a sketch (Mr Quatermain 
was sadly no botanist) this has not been identified to date. 


(2) Despite later romancers there is no evidence that Mr Quatermain and Mr 
Holmes ever met, and in his musings here, Allan betrays either a noble 
reticence concerning Holmes occasional use of cocaine, or more likely 
given his eclectic but occasionally misremembered reading, he was simply 
unaware of it, as it does not occur in the majority of Dr Watson’s accounts. 


(3) Lily Archer was to return with Allan from Africa and was nursed by and 
looked after by H. 


R. Haggard until her death in 1909. The wound to which Mr Quatermain 
primly refers was undoubtedly her infection by her former husband with 
syphilis, as made clear in Sidney Higgens’ biography. 


(4) These are not the normal symptoms of syphilis, although a snake-like 
oscillation of the head, of the kind ascribed to Professor Moriarty by Doctor 
Watson is. Lengthening of the teeth would be more likely a symptom of 
porphyria. 


(5) Clearly this is a stuffed Panda cub although the later suggestion that it 
can talk must be put down to hallucinations from dehydration during the 
trek to The City of Grey. This would make Allan Quatermain the first 
westerner to encounter one, predating Hugo Weigold in 1916. 


That Quatermain was aware of Armand David’s account of Pandas (1869) 
is unsurprising, while a somewhat eccentric reader Mr Quatermain paid 
close attention to all accounts of rare animals during his returns to Britain 
over the years, if only because of the (somewhat unPC to modern readers) 
expectation that he might be called upon to shoot one. 


(6) The Mountains of the Moon: This phrase was applied by Diogenes to 
the purported source of the Nile, and several mountain ranges in Africa 
have been known by this name, most recently the range discovered by 
Henry Morton Stanley in 1889 (Now known as the Rwenzori Mountains). 
Jambres purports to believe that the Mountains are literally part of the 
Moon, or at least that they have unearthly properties. 


(7) This is entirely a coincidence, although it may have been dwelling on 
the Zulu King Panda, in a bout of delirium, which caused Mr Quatermain to 
record this extremely doubtful narrative, with its own “Panda” in 
manageable form. 


(8) Editors note, a weapon being positioned by a fraudulent Egyptian 
magician (cf Lang’s HE), a Panda bear, and two Zulu emulating aliens 
seems to demand another verb than 


‘manhandled’ however I’m blowed if I know what it might be. It is 
however clear why this delirious narrative was never published by H R 


Haggard. 


(9) Mr Quatermain was no scientist; it is therefore impossible to hazard a 
guess at what exactly this device looked like. The seemingly technical 
terms in the reported speech of HER 


however are clearly within the realm of modern science fiction. A later 
interpolation must be suspected. 


(10) It is unclear to what this refers. Lily, as I’m sure I noted in an earlier 
footnote, lived to a great age and later married the widowed H : 
finally dying in 1938, the matriarch of a wide family. So any illness or curse 
she may have contracted must have been of little import. 


Running with Caesars 


Geoffrey A. Hamell 


It all started innocently enough when Iris discovered there was no more 
bread in the bus’ 


cupboard. She could simply have popped into the nearest grocery, of 
course, but she wasn't in the mood for anything bland and processed. "There 
are places in the universe that have dark bread things,' she told Panda 
wisely. "They must be bought!’ 


Settling in at the dashboard, she fiddled with the controls, only to be greeted 
by a hideous groaning and grinding. ‘I told you we were in need of an 
overhaul,’ Panda complained. 


Iris searched her memory. ‘What did I say in reply?’ 


“You said “Leave me alone, get your own gin”. Then you burped and 
giggled.’ 


‘Ah. Sometime last week, then.’ Despite its recalcitrant grumbling, the bus 
finally plunged into the vortex, rocking ever so slightly from side to side as 
it went. Panda clung onto the edge of a seat for support, rolling his eyes in 
exasperation. 


A bit later — time being strictly subjective in the circumstances anyway — 
they materialized in an inner courtyard surrounded by graceful marble 
columns. ‘That’s about right,’ Iris declared as she looked around. ‘Rome, 
First Century A. D. The bake shop of Marcus Stromanus ought to be close 
by. Lovely buns,’ she recollected fondly. 


‘And nice baked goods too, I suppose,’ added Panda dryly. 


Iris smirked. ‘Don’t steal my punch lines.’ 


Her companion was looking up at their surroundings dubiously. ‘Iris...this 
isn’t a public street. 


We’re inside someone’s home. Someone rather well-to-do.’ He read the 
inscription on a pedestal supporting a largish statue of a stocky man in a 
toga. ‘In fact...I think this just might be the residence of — ‘ 


‘Augustus Caesar,’ Iris read from the stone. Then her eyes widened further 
as she saw what lay on the floor a few feet further on. ‘And friend.’ 


A man’s body lay there, his face contorted in a grimace of fear. His throat 
had been slit from ear to ear. A pool of slowly-drying blood disturbed the 
white tiles. 


‘This is not good. Not good at all,’ Panda muttered. ‘This is the point where 
someone generally walks in and accuses us of — ‘ 


‘Murder!’ exclaimed the man who had just walked in. Tall, gaunt and sour- 
faced, he gazed at the corpse with dismay. ‘Lucullus! Oh gods, how tragic. 
He was the most delightful of servants, always reliable. Excellent legs.’ He 
shook his head grimly. ‘And Mother is going to pitch a fit if we can’t get 
those stains out of the tile.’ 


“You must be very sad,’ said Iris sympathetically. 
‘But not terribly surprised?’ Panda noted. 


The man shrugged. ‘This is Rome, my dear people. The crime rate is 
something appalling. 


New bodies are turning up all the time.’ He seemed to fully notice Panda 
for the first time, and produced a kindly smile. ‘And how old are you, little 
fellow?’ 


Panda folded his paws and gave him a firm look. ‘Old enough to know not 
to talk to strangers.’ 


‘Ah, of course, I forget my manners. I am Tiberius Caesar, stepson of our 
late leader’ — he nodded at the statue — ‘and you are...?’ 


‘Iris Wildthyme,’ she told him. ‘And Panda.’ 


“Then I welcome you to our home, Iris Wildthyme. Won’t you and your 
delightful child stay for mulsum honey-wine?’ 


‘Child?’ Panda began to splutter, but Iris put a hand over his mouth and 
whispered ‘Don’t argue.’ Aloud she said, ‘We’d be delighted. Especially if 
it’s less honey and more wine.’ 


Tiberius winked solemnly. ‘I think I can scare up something to give it more, 
um, body.’ He glanced at the late Lucullus. ‘Oh dear, I’ve said something 
comical again, without even trying.’ 


“You have?’ said Iris blankly. 


‘T’ll just send for the help, and have this cleared away before Mother 
arrives.’ Tiberius clapped his hands loudly, and a moment later a pair of tall, 
clean-cut slaves appeared from down a hallway. As the royal Roman gave 
them instructions, Panda whispered fiercely, ‘Why are we hanging about? 
Someone’s just been murdered!’ 


‘Exactly,’ Iris whispered back. ‘Don’t you want to know by whom?’ 
‘Not really!’ 


“Then put it another way: Oughtn’t we to find out before anyone else gets 
killed? It’s probably someone in the household. We’Il meet ‘em all, size ‘em 
up, and put a stop to this before the course of history gets too knackered.’ 


The two slaves lifted the corpse to carry it away. ‘Farewell, dear friend,’ 
said Tiberius gravely, giving the body’s bottom a last caress, then letting his 
hand slip down to squeeze the bearer’s in turn. He sighed deeply as they 
departed, leading Iris and Panda down a short corridor to a comfortably- 
furnished sitting room. ‘So it goes with everyone who is dear to my heart. 
My lovely wife, Vipsania...they took her from me, you know, but I’ll never 
forget her. No day goes by that I don’t think of her sweet face.’ A handsome 
Greek appeared bearing a tray of drinking cups. ‘Ah, Parmenes, lovely to 
see you.’ His eyes slid downward to linger on the man’s bulging crotch. 


‘Tris!’ hissed Panda. ‘There’s something I’m very concerned about.’ 
“What’s that?’ she whispered back. 


‘Well,’ he muttered, ‘I don’t know if our host is as genial — well, grimly and 
gloomily genial — as he appears. I read a bit of the Roman historians once, 
and while Suetonius and Tacitus don’t seem to agree on much...in fact, 
you’d sometimes think they’re writing about entirely different people...one 
of the things that they do concur on is that our friend Tiberius was a power- 
mad, ruthless killer.’ 


A messenger had appeared with a scroll for Tiberius, which he scanned 
with an ever-deepening scowl. His fingers seemed to be tightening on the 
edges of the parchment. After a moment he threw it down in disgust. ‘No, 
no, no! I’ve told the damned Senate three times already — I don’t want the 
throne! It’s nothing but trouble! All lies and role-play, day in and day out! 
Do they think I’ve spent all these years around Augustus without realizing 
that? Give it to Germanicus and leave me alone!’ 


‘Do be sensible, dear,’ said a slim elderly lady calmly as she entered the 
room. ‘Someone’s got to take the job, you know. And Augustus did leave it 
to you.’ 


‘Just to spite me,’ Tiberius muttered gloomily. ‘Iris, this is my mother, Livia 
Augusta. Mum, this is Iris, a guest, and her little son Panda.’ 


Livia gave Panda a hard stare. ‘What a dreadful child. Looks like a bear,’ 
she murmered. 


‘Please, Mother,’ whispered Tiberius. “That’s a sensitive subject, I’m sure.’ 


After a moment Livia shrugged. ‘Oh how nice. My late husband was very 
big on family values, you know.’ She gave them a gracious smile, then 
muttered in a very audible aside, ‘When he wasn’t humping somebody 
else’s wife. Had to screen the damned hussies for him myself.’ 


‘She’s gone a bit deaf,’ Tiberius murmured, apologetic. ‘Can’t judge the 
sound of her own voice.’ 


The other two slaves returned with an assortment of cakes and an amphora 
of wine. 


“Where’s Claudius?’ demanded Livia as they poured the drinks. ‘He knows 
he’s expected.’ 


“Where he always is when things are going badly,’ sighed Tiberius. Iris and 
Panda stared as a slave walked over to the wall tapestry and held out a plate 
and a cup. A hand reached out from the folds for each and took them, a bit 
shakily. 


‘Tris, Panda,’ said Livia formally, ‘my grandson, Claudius.’ 


A muffled voice replied, ‘Puh-puh-pay no attention to the man behind the 
curtain!’ 


‘So I said “Let them fear me, as long as they obey me!” Eh? Eh?’ Tiberius 
spread his arms as if awaiting the gales of laughter, then lowered them with 
a sigh. "The legions didn't think it was funny either.' 


‘Can’t imagine why,’ Panda muttered. The little party was going well 
enough after twenty minutes, if one discounted the temptation to look about 
for the March hare. 


‘All I’ve ever wanted is to make people laugh,’ said the grim-faced man 
dolefully. ‘But it seems my humour goes right over their heads.’ 


‘Nonsense, dear,’ his mother said sweetly. “Trust me, people laugh at you 
all the time.’ She glanced up at Parmenes, who had been nibbling each item 
before she bit into it herself. ‘Still quite well, young man? No shortness of 
breath, or palpitations?’ The tall slave shook his head calmly, then ambled 
over to refill the cup that a pale hand held out from behind the tapestry. 


“Thank you,’ a voice said politely. 


Iris tried to get the conversation back on track. ‘So who’s going to take over 
the Empire if not you, chuck? You mentioned Germanicus...’ 


‘He won’t do it,’ said Tiberius sadly. ‘My nephew’s off in Germania with 
the army, the lucky devil. Surrounded by men in uniform. That’s a man’s 
life.’ 


‘Just give it a try, son,’ Livia urged. ‘You might turn out to enjoy it, you 
know. And if not we can always declare you insane or unfit or something.’ 
She reverted to her loud “undertone”: ‘And not too far off the mark at that. 


’ 


After wine the visitors were invited to make themselves at home, and Livia 
went off to make arrangements for a guest room, checking her own pulse 
and saying ‘Don’t feel sick...’ Tiberius wandered off with his eyes on 
Parmenes’ bottom, leaving Iris and Panda to take stock in the atrium. 
‘Well?’ Iris asked her friend. 


“Well, ’ve concluded one thing anyway,’ he said. “The historians weren’t 
inconsistent. The family are inconsistent. They’re a bunch of bipolar 
schizophrenics! But that doesn’t provide any clues to the murder. Even 
lunatics need some sort of motive.’ 


Iris thought for a moment. ‘Maybe we ought to go and see this Germanicus. 
He sounds as if he might be the sanest of the bunch. At least he’s got the 
sense to stay away from the others. 


He might have some insights.’ 


‘And you wouldn’t mind meeting all those men in uniform,’ said Panda 
slyly. 


She sniggered. ‘Well, I have entertained the troops before. I toured with W. 
C. Fields, remember?’ 


“That was a juggling tour of Africa,’ he retorted as they stepped aboard the 
bus, ‘and you dropped all the clubs on his feet.’ 


‘Oh, nitpick, nitpick...’ 


With a constipated wheeze, the bus materialized in a muddy field dotted 
with tents. A larger tent stood on a slight rise, looking down on the rest 


from the top of a short row of steps carved from the earth. An angelic- 
looking toddler about two years of age was bumbling about in front, dressed 
in a miniature army uniform and waving a wooden sword at a pair of 
laughing legionaries. Watching with approval from a rough wooden bench 
was a man who surely was Germanicus and who, in Iris’ opinion, looked 
quite dishy. She was a bit disappointed to see a handsome wife standing at 
his shoulder. 


At sight of the newcomers, the little boy stopped, stared for a moment, then 
pointed at Panda. ‘I want!’ 


His mother smiled indulgently. ‘Now Caligula darling, you can’t just have 
everyone you see as a toy.’ She patted him fondly on the head. ‘That’s for 
when you’re older.’ 


‘I want!’ he repeated stubbornly. 


‘Go and play with him,’ whispered Iris. ‘People love it when you get on 
with their kids.’ 


Squaring his shoulders and eyeing the toy sword dubiously, Panda strode up 
to the child. 


“How do you do, young man. My name is Panda — whoa!’ he shouted as 
the boy grabbed him and tossed him up in the air. ‘Unhand me, you young 


ruffian!’ 


‘Panda!’ cried the lad with delight, watching gleefully as he thudded back 
to earth. He grabbed the gasping Panda and hugged him until his seams 
almost split. 


“That’s so sweet,’ cooed his mummy. 
‘It’s lovely to see kids play together,’ Germanicus agreed. 


Thinking this a good start, Iris beamed at them and nodded. ‘Yes, they’re 
adorable. And we came all the way from Rome to meet you.’ 


Both their faces abruptly became suspicious. ‘Rome?’ they echoed. 


‘Um, yes. I was wondering if I could just chat with you a little. I’ve been 
visiting your family in the city, and — ‘ 


‘She’s here about the throne,’ muttered Germanicus. ‘Why won’t they leave 
me alone? I don’t want it! Give it to Tiberius!’ 


“You should want it, you deserve it,’ his wife hissed back, ‘but if Tiberius or 
the old bat sent them it’s a trick. Tiberius just wants to get you away from 
the legions so he can have them back himself.’ 


‘I’ve told you, no, Agrippina — ‘ 


‘Really, it’s not about that at all,’ Iris tried to cut in. ‘I just wanted to ask 
about — ‘ 


‘Panda!’ whooped Caligula again, marching up and down the earthen steps 
and dragging Panda by one leg behind him, bump, bump, bump on the back 
of his head. “Ow! Ow! Ow!” 


Panda observed. 


Agrippina stepped in and pulled them apart, glaring at Panda suspiciously. 
‘Come along, Gaius Caligula, time for your bath!’ She dragged him inside 
the tent, wailing in protest, as the stunned Panda tried to collect himself. 
Germanicus rose and looked at Iris sternly. 


“Tell them no,’ he said firmly. ‘Don’t want it. Never will.’ And he followed 
his wife and son inside. 


Somewhat shaken, Iris looked around for something to steady her nerves, 
and spotted a largish bottle sitting beside the bench. That should do it! She 
reached for it eagerly. 


‘Tris!’ gasped Panda, still breathless. ‘Remember the last time you drank 
from an unmarked bottle? You swallowed a whole universe!’ Iris jerked her 
hand back as if stung. 


‘A fag,’ she muttered. ‘That’ll calm me down.’ She reached into a pocket 
and pulled out the packet, sticking one into her mouth and lighting it in one 


practiced movement. She inhaled deeply (it was one of the clove-scented 
French ones) and sighed as the smoke streamed slowly out again. That was 
better. Now she was starting to relax again. 


Dozens of helmeted Roman heads turned as the unfamiliar scent caught 
their notice. Eyes went wide. And then the cry went up: 


“THE DEMON BREATHES FIRE!’ 


The bus blurred into existence in the palace’s atrium, exactly where it had 
parked earlier. The door folded open, and Iris slowly stepped out, 
disheveled, mud-stained and breathing hard. 


Behind her, Panda slid down from one step to another, not trying to stand. 


At length he said, ‘Well, now you can get the tee-shirt: “I got stoned in 
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Germania”. 


‘Dry up,’ said Iris tiredly. ‘Where do they keep the bath around here? 
You’re always hearing about Roman baths, and right now I...’ She trailed 
off as she saw what lay on the tiled floor. ‘Oh no.’ 


The slave, Parmenes, was stretched out before the statue of Augustus, a line 
of blood across his throat, staring vacantly at the sky. ‘Oh no,’ said Panda. 


A loud gasp came from behind them. Livia Augusta stood there open- 
mouthed. ‘Oh no,’ she said. ‘My beautiful clean floor! Really, this is too 
much! How can one run a household if the help can’t be relied on to stay 
alive?’ 


“Yes, obviously you’ve got a problem,’ said Panda reprovingly. Tiberius, 
drawn by the commotion, stopped short and just stared at the body, looking 
thunderstruck. Iris gently took his hand and patted it comfortingly. After a 
moment Tiberius squeezed back, hard. 


In the sitting-room a few minutes later, Tiberius took a long draught of wine 
before trying to speak. ‘We’Il give them a proper funeral,’ he said sadly. ‘I 
might even walk ahead of their coffins.’ 


‘For a pair of slaves?’ His mother frowned. ‘Quite impossible. Way beneath 
your dignity.’ 


He looked at her directly. ‘I don’t care.’ 
‘None of it makes any sense,’ Iris pondered. ‘Who would want them dead?’ 
‘Not a thief,’ Panda noted. ‘They had nothing worth stealing.’ 


‘Not an enemy,’ Claudius chipped in from behind the tapestry. “They 
weren’t impuh-portant enough to have any.’ 


‘It’s the work of a madman,’ Tiberius said firmly. ‘A total lunatic.’ 
He looked at Livia. Livia looked back at him. The curtains rustled. 


‘Oh, hello, everybody!’ a cheery voice exclaimed. A heavy-set elderly man 
strolled into the room, beaming happily. As everyone gaped, Augustus 
Caesar walked over and poured himself a goblet of wine, sniffing the 
bouquet with appreciation. Taking a gulp, he declared, ‘Ah! 


Excellent stuff!’ 
“You’re dead!’ Livia said in shock. 


“Well of course!’ he nodded jovially. ‘But I was deified, wasn’t I? What did 
you think that was all about?’ 


‘Are you saying you’re a god now?’ asked Iris dubiously. 


‘I don’t have to say it — the senate did!’ he laughed. ‘Can’t fight city hall, 
you know!’ 


‘But...but...’ Tiberius looked as if reality was evading him. ‘You left the 
throne to me. You said it was mine whether I wanted it or not...’ 


‘Oh please, I was joking! You didn’t really think I’d leave you in charge? 
Oh no, I’m here for the long haul. A god can go on forever, with the proper 


sacrifices. Of course, as no one else knew I was back yet, I’ve been having 
to take care of that myself.’ 


They all exchanged horrified looks. ‘Of course,’ murmured Tiberius. 
‘Throats cut in the approved sacrificial manner...’ 


‘And laid out before his own image,’ Iris realized. 


Augustus rubbed his hands together. ‘Very neat, eh? Not to worry, I’ll go on 
taking charge of it. I find I’m developing rather a taste for the, uh, religious 
life.’ His eyes lit on Panda and took on a gleam. ‘And I do think the next 
one ought to be someone...unique.’ 


‘Now hang on!’ yelped Panda. 


Tiberius slowly rose to his full height. ‘Right then,’ he said with a deep 
breath. ‘Someone has to stop this from happening. Someone has to keep 
Rome protected. And I suppose that someone’s got to be me. I’m Caesar... 
and I say this ends now.’ 


Augustus laughed. ‘And what’re you going to do about it? Kill me? Been 
there, done that.’ He took another gulp of wine and belched with gusto. 


‘Hmm...I suppose we could try dismemberment?’ Livia said thoughtfully. 
‘Disembowelment?’ suggested Tiberius. 
‘Puh-premature burial!’ called out Claudius brightly. 


Iris stood, a smile slowly spreading across her face. ‘No, no, ducks. It’s so 
much easier than that.’ 


‘It is?’ asked Panda. 


‘Of course. It’s simple logic.’ She looked around at everyone. ‘It’s been said 
that a god can only exist if someone believes in him, isn’t that right?’ 


They thought about it and nodded. 


“Well...what’s the one thing that everyone here knows best about 
Augustus? Something everyone who knows him can agree on?’ 


It took only a moment, and then they all spoke at once: ‘He’s a liar!’ 
‘A b-big fat liar!’ emphasized the curtains. 
Augustus smirked. ‘Oh, well...’ 


‘So if Augustus tells you he’s back from the dead,’ Iris went on implacably, 
‘the only possible conclusion is that — ‘ 


‘We can’t believe it!’ Tiberius, Livia, Claudius and Panda chorused. 


‘Oh bollocks,’ said the nonexistent emperor, sounding more like a sulky 
child than a god. And just like that, he was gone. 


Their work done, and with a basket of baked goods and a gift bottle of 
wine, a freshly-scrubbed Iris and Panda were ready to leave. Tiberius, 
looking more doleful than ever now that he faced a lifetime in government, 
shook their hands formally. ‘This contraption can really take you 
anywhere?’ he asked, surveying the bus curiously. 


‘Pretty much,’ Iris agreed. 


‘Then...before I begin my duties...couldn’t I take a ride with you just once? 
Just once, I’d like to go someplace where I can try to make people laugh.’ 


Iris thought for a moment and smiled. ‘Of course, love. I know just the 
place.’ 


"Not...Caesar's Palace?’ said Panda as the three of them climbed aboard the 
bus, Tiberius gazing around in bemusement. 


Taking hold of the controls, Iris laughed. "That'd be rubbing the salt in, 
wouldn't it? No, open mike night at the Stonewall Bar, that's the ticket! If 
nothing else, he’s bound to love the audience!’ 


"With his sense of humour,’ Panda muttered, ‘we'll be lucky if there isn't a 
riot...' 


The house-servants gawking at the bus were even more baffled as, with a 
choking, gasping sound like a strangulated emu, it faded from sight and was 
gone. 


Iris Wildthyme and her friends were off to another disaster. 


Amser Gwyllt 


Steffan Alun 


Yna, cyfieithwyd y byd. 


Ni sylwodd Iris am funud. Roedd hi'n chwilio yng nghefn ei bws am botel o 
win. Ar Ol dod o hyd i un, gwaeddodd are ei chyfaill, ""Mond Lambrini sy' 
ar Ol 'ma, was." 


"Beth yn y byd?" atebodd Panda, gan ollwng ei nofel mewn syndod. "Cyn i 
ni ddychwelyd at fater erchyll dy winoedd, pam wyt ti'n siarad ... pa iaith 
yw honna?" 


"Pwynt da!" atebodd Iris. Camodd yn 61 ato'n simsan. "Cymraeg. A ti'n ei 
siarad hi hefyd." 


"Nac ydw wir!" meddai Panda'n bigog. 


"Diddorol hefyd," meddai Iris. ""Dwi'm 'di defnyddio fy Nghymraeg ers fy 
nghyfnod 'fo Islwyn Ffowc, w, cyn dy amsar di. Wythnos yn y dyfodol iddo 
fo, i ddiolch am—” 


"Ond dydw i ddim yn siarad gair o'r iaith!" ebychodd Panda. "Ond mae fy 
mhen yn llawn ... 


nid yr iaith yn unig, ond y diwylliant! Cymru! Pobol y Cwm, yr Urdd a... 
chyfieithiad o'r Smyrffs?" 


"Fi 'fyd." Gwgodd Iris. "Ma' rhwbath o'i le. Ma’ 'mhen i'n Ilawn caneuon 
Cymraeg, ac nid jyst y rhai ffiaidd. Well i ni fwrw golwg, ia?" 


Teithiodd y bws i bedwar ban y byd yn gyflym, gan gadarnhau nad Iris a 
Panda'n unig oedd wedi'u Cymreigio'n ddifrifol. Ysgol yn Tsieina'n canu 
Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau. Cwmni teledu yn India yn cynhyrchu eu fersiwn eu 


hunain o Waw F factor. Michael Bay yn yr Unol Daleithiau wedi dechrau ar 
addasiad o Dan Gadarn Goncrit. 


Di hyn ddim yn iawn o gwbwl, 'sdi," meddai Iris. "Mond un lle sydd i 
fynd." 


Camodd Panda o'r bws, ac ochneidio. 
"Aberystwyth?" 


"Gwych o le!" atebodd Iris. "Deg tafarn ar hugain, a 'mond dau sy' 'di 
‘ngwahardd i." 


Agorodd y drws i'r dafarn agosaf. Roedd hi'n adnabyddus gynt fel The 
Coopers Arms, ond bellach, roedd hi'n adnabyddus i bawb yn y byd fel Y 
Cwps. 


Gwichiodd Ilais o'r bar. 

"Dyma ti wedi dod, Iris Wildthyme. Neu ddylen i weud 'Amser Gwyllt'?" 
"Ti'n fy nisgwyl i, Howard?" 

Gwenodd Howard Marks. 


"Ti yn y Bws Amhosib neu'r Crinc yn ei DY Chwith. Roedd un ohonach 
chi'n siwr o ddod." 


"Ti'n gw'bod pwy sy'n gyfrifol, felly>?" 
"Dafydd Wiliam." 
Cafodd Iris yr hanes i gyd. 


Ymgyrchydd oedd Dafydd Wiliam, neu David William Morgan. Aeth drwy 
gyfnod o gael ei arestio'n wythnosol am baentio arwyddion uniaith Saesneg 
yn y 7Oau. Ers yr 80au, roedd yn enwog am ymprydio o leiaf deirgwaith y 
flwyddyn i geisio newid rhyw ddeddf neu'i gilydd — ond heb fawr o 


Iwyddiant, chwaith. Roedd yn mynnu bellach mai yntau oedd yn gyfrifol 
am ddarbwyllo'r llywodraeth i basio Deddf yr Iaith Gymraeg ym 1993. 


Yn ddiweddar, roedd wedi diflannu o fyd ymgyrchu, ar 6! rhegi'n ddrwg ar 
Meinir Gwilym mewn pennod o Uned 5. Collodd ei golofn yn Golwg, a 
symudodd i Nefyn i fyw, gan obeithio mynd yn gapten long ym Mhorth 
Dinllaen. 


Dyna'r olaf y clywodd neb — ar wahan i Howard Marks. Roedd yn hen 
gyfaill i Iris, a chanddo lawer o gysylltiadau ar draws y wlad. Clywodd am 


y pethau rhyfedd oedd yn cael eu cludo i Ben Ll¥n i'w gwerthu. Roedd 
rhywun yn adeiladu peiriant, gan ddefnyddio technoleg arallfydol. 


"Dafydd Wiliam, be' wyt ti ‘di g'neud?" 

Syllodd Dafydd ar y fenyw wallgof, yn ei het enfawr a’'i ffrog streipiog. 
"Pwy yn y-” 

"Chwarae 0 gwmpas efo petha’' ti'm yn eu dallt?" 

Sythodd Dafydd ar hynny. 


"Rwy'n deall yn iawn, diolch yn fowr i chi." Ond collodd ei hyder wrth 
weld beth oedd y tu Ol i'r fenyw wyllt. "Sut ma’ hwnna'n gallu cerdded?" 


"Wel wir!" meddai Panda. "Am groeso!" 


"Gwisg ffansi, ie?" meddai Dafydd, gan edrych dros ei sbectol. "Huwcyn o 
Ffalabalam wyt ti?" 


"O, cau dy geg," ochneidiodd Iris. "A tro'r peiriant 'na i ffwr'." 


"Byth!" atebodd Dafydd ar unwaith. "Dyma'r ateb, fenyw. Mae'r iaith yn 
marw. Ond yn fwy na hynny, mae'r diwylliant yn marw. Mae Cymru ar ei 
gliniau. Arian S4C yn cael ei dorri, colli'r ymgyrch dros bapur dyddiol, yr 
arwydd 'na'n Abertawe ... A 'dyw dysgwyr ddim yn ddigon da. 


Iaith fratiog — dy'n nhw byth yn meistroli'r idiomau. Mae'n rhaid i rywun 
wneud rhywbeth i gadw'r iaith yn fyw ac yn bur." 


"Nid ar draul ieithoedd a diwylliannau eraill," atebodd Iris. "Ond ... wel, 
Dafydd, 'di Cymru ddim ar ei glunia'’. O, ydi, mae'n anodd brwydro dros 
iaith leiafrifol, ond 'dach chi'n ennill! 


Mae'r siaradwyr Cymraeg wedi bod yn cynyddu ers degawdau bellach. A 
‘dwi 'di bod i'r dyfodol, Dafydd — ia, gan ddefnyddio technoleg arallfydol, 
fel dy beiriant di. Ac mae'r iaith a'r diwylliant yn parhau." 


"Dyma gynnig i ti,” meddai'r panda. "Diffodd y peiriant, ac mi wnawn ni dy 
gymryd di i blaned o'r enw Cymru Fydd. Ganrifoedd i'r dyfodol, planed 
gyfan o Gymry, yn siarad Cymraeg, yn cynnal Eisteddfodau — poblogaeth 
sy'n edrych yn 6l ar yr unfed ganrif ar hugain fel trobwynt. Y 


ganrif y tyfodd yr iaith o gael ei siarad gan rai cannoedd o filoedd i iaith a 
siaradwyd gan filiynau yn y wlad, a phan aeth diwylliant y wlad o nerth i 
nerth." 


"Fy nghanrif i?" meddai Dafydd. "Fy nghyfnod i? Bydden i'n arwr mewn 
lle o'r fath. Fel y Brenin Arthur, neu Owain Glyndwr, neu Jeifin Jenkins." 


Cododd ar eu draed. 
"Os gallwch chi brofi hyn, iawn — rwy'n cytuno." 


Roedd y manylion yn ddigon hawdd eu trefnu. Byddai Iris a Panda'n cludo 
Dafydd i Gymru Fydd yn y bws, ac ar 61 gweld y lle gyda'i lygaid ei hun, 
byddai Dafydd yn trosglwyddo'r allwedd i'r ystafell lle cadwyd y peiriant. 


Gwelodd fod pob gair yn wir. Draig goch ar bob baner, stadiymau rygbi ym 
mhob pentref, a phafiliwn mawr pinc ar y gorwel. 


Ddim tan ar 61 iddo drosglwyddo'r allwedd y dysgodd Dafydd ei wers. Ei 
bod yn amhosib cadw'r iaith yn fyw ac yn bur. Dros y canrifoedd, roedd y 
Gymraeg wedi datblygu ac esblygu, ac roedd ei Gymraeg yntau mor estron 
a Chymraeg y Gododdin iddo ef. 


Dysgodd y Gymraeg newydd yn raddol. Ond ni fyddai Dafydd Wiliam fyth 
yn meistroli'r idiomau. 


"Dyna ni, felly," meddai Panda, wrth baratoi i ddiffodd y peiriant. "Diwrnod 
da arall o waith." 


"A lot yn gynt nag arfer," cytunodd Iris dros wydraid 0 win Cwm Deri. 
"Iechyd da!" 


Wild Time 


Steffan Alun 


Then, the world was translated. 


Iris didn't notice at first. She was searching the back of the bus for a bottle 
of wine. After finding one, she called to her companion, "There's only 
Lambrini left, chuck." 


"What in the world?" responded Panda, dropping his novel in shock. 
"Before we return to the appalling issue of your wines, why are you 
speaking in ... what language is that?" 


"Good point!" replied Iris. She wobbled her way back towards him. "Welsh. 
And you're speaking it too." 


"IT certainly am not!" insisted Panda spikily. 


"Interesting, mind," said Iris. "I haven't used my Welsh since my time with 
Islwyn Ffowc, ooh, before your time. A week in the future for him, as 
thanks for—” 


"But I don't speak a word of the language!" exclaimed Panda. "But my 
head's full of ... not only the language, but the culture! Wales! Pobol y 
Cwm, the Urdd and ... a dubbed version of the Smurfs?" 


"Me too." Iris frowned. "Something's wrong. My head's full of Welsh songs, 
and not just the filthy ones. Shall we take a look?" 


The bus travelled to the four corners of the world quickly, confirming that 
Iris and Panda weren't the only ones who'd been seriously Welshed. A 
school in China singing Land Of My Fathers. A TV company in India 
producing their own version of Waw Ffactor. Michael Bay in the United 
States having started an adaptation of Dan Gadarn Goncrit. 
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"This isn't right at all, you know ," said Iris. "There's only one place to go. 
Panda stepped from the bus, and sighed. 
"Aberystwyth?" 


"A brilliant place!" replied Iris. "Thirty pubs, and only two have banned 
me." 


She opened the door to the nearest pub. It was previously known as The 
Coopers Arms, but by now, was known to everyone in the world as the 
Cwps. 


A voice rasped from the bar. 

"Here you are, Iris Wildthyme. Or should I say 'Wild Time'?" 
"You're expecting me, Howard?" 

Howard Marks smiled. 


"You in the Impossible Bus or the Crinc in his Ty Chwith. One of you was 
bound to come." 


"You know who's responsible, then?" 
"Dafydd Wiliam." 
Iris was given the whole story. 


Dafydd Wiliam, or David William Morgan, was an activist. He went 
through a period of being arrested weekly for painting English-only signs in 
the seventies. Since the eighties, he was famous for fasting at least three 
times a year to try and change some legislation or other — but without 
much success. By now, he insisted that he was responsible for convincing 
the government to pass the Welsh Language Act in 1993. 


Recently, he had vanished from the world of activism, after swearing 
harshly at Meinir Gwilym in an episode of Uned 5. He lost his column in 


Golwg, and moved to live in Nefyn, hoping to become a sea captain at 
Porth Dinllaen. 


That was the last anyone heard — apart from Howard Marks. He was an old 
friend of Iris', with many connections across the country. He'd heard about 
the strange things being taken to Pen Ll¥n to be sold. Someone was 
building a machine, using extra-terrestial technology. 


"Dafydd Wiliam, what are you doing?" 

Dafydd stared at the mad woman, her enormous hat and stripy dress. 
"Who the—” 

"Playing around with things you don't understand?" 

Dafydd straightened at that. 


"T understand perfectly, thank you very much." But he lost his confidence as 
he saw what was behind the wild woman. "How can that thing walk?" 


"Well, really!" said Panda. "What a welcome!" 


"Fancy dress, yes?" said Dafydd, looking over the top of his glasses. "Are 
you Huwcyn from Ffalabalam?" 


"Oh, shut up,” sighed Iris. "And turn that machine off." 


"Never!" answered Dafydd straight away. "This is the solution, woman. The 
language is dying. 


But more than that, the culture is dying. Wales is on her knees. S4C's 
funding cut, losing the campaign for a Welsh-language daily newspaper, 
that sign in Swansea ... And learners aren't good enough. Patchy language 
— they never master the idioms. Someone has to do something to keep the 
language alive and pure." 


"Not at the expense of other languages and cultures," responded Iris. "But ... 
well, Dafydd, Wales isn't on its knees. Oh, yes, it's difficult to fight for a 


minority language, but you're winning! Welsh speakers have been 
increasing for decades. And I've been to the future, Dafydd — yes, using 
extra-terrestrial technology, like your machine. And the language and 
culture continue." 


"Here's our offer," said the panda. "Turn off the machine, and we'll take you 
to a planet called The Wales To Come. Centuries in the future, an entire 
planet of Welsh people, speaking Welsh, holding Eisteddfods — a 
population which considers the twenty-first century a turning point. The 
century the language grew from being spoken by a few hundreds of 
thousands to a language spoken by millions in the country, and when 
culture went from strength to strength." 


"My century?" said Dafydd. "My era? I'd be a hero in a place like that. Like 
King Arthur, or Owain Glyndwr, or Jeifin Jenkins." 


He got to his feet. 
"If you can prove this, fine — I agree." 


The details were easy to arrange. Iris and Panda would take Dafydd to The 
Wales To Come on the bus, and after seeing the place with his own eyes, 
Dafydd would hand over the key to the room which housed the machine. 


He saw that every word was true. A red dragon on every flag, rugby 
stadiums everywhere, and a big pink pavilion on the horizon. 


Dafydd didn't learn his lesson until after he'd handed over the key. The 
lesson that it is impossible to keep the language alive and pure. Over the 
centuries, the Welsh language had developed and evolved, and his Welsh 
was as alien as the Welsh in the Gododdin was to him. 


Gradually, he learned the new Welsh. But Dafydd Wiliam would never 
master the idioms. 


"There we go, then," said Panda, preparing to turn off the machine. 
"Another good day's work." 


"And much faster than usual," agreed Iris over a glass of Cwm Deri wine. 
"Cheers!" 


The Bronze Door 


Dale Smith 


The things a writer has to go through just don't bear putting down in words. 
But there again, you've only got a writer's word on that, and a writer's word 
isn't worth the ten cents for a hundred he charges. They lie for a living, and 
most of them don't even do it well. A writer is a used car salesman, trying to 
keep your eyes on the paint job, when he knows damn well that once the 
thing gets up to speed the chassis is going to fall to pieces. Maybe that's 
why I've always had to keep a bottle of Bourbon by my side when I work: 
I'm just too ashamed to do it when I'm sober. 


But this time the bottle's here because I'm going to be writing about her. 
Miss Wildthyme. 


I suppose I should tell you that she was a woman who could make a junk 
yard dog stop to ask for pointers, but that would be Marlowe, not me. She 
was not a very nice woman, that's what I will say. I promised myself that I'd 
tell you this as me, and I promised myself I'd tell you the truth, and you can 
take this writer's word on that. I promised myself I wouldn't touch another 
drop, but . . . well, that Miss Wildthyme was not a very nice person indeed. 


“Miss Wildthyme, I'm sure I don't know,” was what I told her. More than 
that, I told her: “If I don't know, then I don't know who you think would. 
But if you wanted to go and ask them, I'm certain I wouldn't object.” 


“Oh come on Iris,” said the little talking panda bear she arrived with. “He's 
about as much fun asa... clown witha... toothache? No, no: he's the 
kind of man who'd make a bishop... 


angry? Oh I'm no good at this hard-boiled nonsense. Let's just go.” 


That was the first reason for disliking her, of course. A woman who parades 
a walking, talking teddy bear in front of a man with a history of drinking 
until he sees things is just no kind of woman to associate with. 


“Oh come on!” There are women in the world that a man would do 
anything to keep from frowning. Miss Wildthyme was not one of them, to 
my mind. “I'm the biggest fan of The Big Sleep, and I swear not a living 
soul will ever find out from me.” 


“It's not a bad book,” I told her honestly. “But it's not as good as it should 
be.” 


Miss Wildthyme looked at me strangely. 
“Tt's a book?” she said, infuriatingly. 


“Oh come on Iris,” said the panda, tugging at the hem of her skirt. “He says 
he doesn't know so he doesn't know.” 


“No!” Miss Wildthyme said firmly. “You wanted to know who killed the 
chauffeur and no pasty-faced writer is going to stop us finding out.” 


“T assure you, Miss Wildthyme, I cannot answer your question,” I tried to 
explain as calmly as a man who has been accosted in his own home can do. 
Which would have been a great deal calmer if Cissy had been at home, 
which of course she wasn't. “He died because somebody had to. If I had any 
other reason in mind at the point I wrote it, I don't remember it now. I'm 
sorry you had a wasted journey.” 


“So you say,” was all Miss Wildthyme said. 


She started rummaging in her handbag, ignoring the insistent tugging of her 
little furry friend. 


Somehow, even with glass eyes, he managed to look fire at me: you would 
have thought something somewhere would have melted. Miss Wildthyme 
pulled a handful of grey mud from her handbag and waved it menacingly in 
my direction. Then she turned and threw it at the wall behind her, and I 


realised that I was going to be having a conversation with Cissy later that it 
might be easier to be drunk for. 


“Tris Wildthyme!” scalded the panda. “You know very well that was the last 
of the obvious stuff!” 


“Panda, love,” Miss Wildthyme said with a flourish, “I couldn't give a 
stuff.” 


As arule, I don't waste an awful lot of my time being surprised by things. 
I've had a life that some would call colourful I suppose. I've been around a 
little, if by around you mean to Scotland. Mostly the kind of things that are 
likely to surprise are just the kind of things that a man of my age and 
disposition should be doing without. But as I looked up expecting to see a 
grey smear on Cissy's wallpaper and instead saw a door, I thought I'd give 
being surprised one last try. 


I should make absolutely clear that this door was a surprising door. For a 
Start, it was there in the middle of a wall that up until five minutes before 
you would describe without hesitation as not having a door in. For another 
thing, this door was solid bronze and carved up to look like the kind of 
thing a movie producer would want sitting in the back of shot if the script 
said Scene One: Chinatown. There was something that might have been a 
dragon but might have been a man embossed on the surface, and the whole 
thing glinted as innocently as a brothel full of schoolgirls. 


“T don't think my wife will appreciate having a door there,” I ventured. 
“It's obvious,” the panda said pointedly, and indeed it was. 


“As in 'of the Obverse',” Miss Wildthyme explained pointedly. “As in a 
magical door to anywhere we want. We can can nip through into the 
bubble-space between the two universes and find the bit where your stories 
live. A quick poke about, find out who killed our chauffeur and back home 
before anybody has to get held up by the heavies. What do you say, Ray?” 


“Miss Wildthyme,” was what I said. “I have told you not to call me that.” 


“He isn't interested,” the panda said. 


“Of course he is!” Miss Wildthyme argued. She looked at me with 
excitement, danger flashing there in her eyes. “Aren't you!” 


“Miss Wildthyme,” I said. “I am not interested.” 
“Oh,” she said, her crest fallen. 


She turned away from me for a second, and I'd like to say that I felt sorry 
that I had so disappointed her. I was only a writer of course, so she should 
have expected it: if I wanted the kind of life I tried to make my living 
writing about, then why on Earth would I try to find it locking myself in my 
room and staring at a blank sheet of paper? But then she whipped back 
round at me, grinning like a crack in a concrete floor: sure it's wide, but that 
just makes you all the more nervous about how safe it is. She grabbed me 
by the wrist, and the panda by the paw. 


“You're just nervous,” she assured me. “You'll soon get over that.” 
And then she kicked the door open and dragged us through. 


It was night, in a part of the city that I'd never really been to at night. In 
fact, it was a city that I'd never really been to, except in my mind's eye. It 
was just as I'd pictured it, but then if Miss Wildthyme was telling the truth it 
was only to be expected. The sea washed in and out, hissing like a wet cat. 
The road swung by down above the pier, and we stood up above and waited 
for a murder to happen. 


“It's cold,” the panda complained. “Couldn't you have written a warmer 
night?” 


“Miss Wildthyme, I think I would like to go home now.” 
ce Shh! ” 
She had dug into her handbag again and pulled out a strange pair of 


binoculars: when she had let me look through them, everything had 
appeared green and I had handed them straight back. Apparently I had made 


this world and everything in it: it probably wouldn't do my sanity any good 
to look too closely at any of it. 


Down below, on the road, a Buick drove by. 
“That's him,” Miss Wildthyme said excitedly. “It's the chauffeur.” 


I want to make one thing quite clear before we go any further. I did not like 
Miss Wildthyme. 


I did not like the size of her hat or the smell of gin on her breath . . . but 
when I saw that car, it was hard not to find myself involved. 


“That can't be right,” I said, despite myself. 


“We'll see soon enough, love,” Miss Wildthyme said, not taking her eyes 
from her binoculars. 


“One more mystery solved by the immaculate Miss Wildthyme.” 

“Oh, and I suppose I'm scotch mist, am I?” the panda complained. 

“That can't be right. Give me those things,” I said, taking the binoculars 
from Miss Wildthyme with only the most minor of scuffles. I looked closer, 
but I was right. “Well where is he?” 

“Who?” Miss Wildthyme asked. 

“Joe Brody, of course!” 

The panda gasped, and his hand went from his forehead to his wallet: now 
he knew just what kind of man I was, he wasn't willing to trust me with 


anything. 


“You said you didn't know!” the little creature was outraged from the pads 
on his paws all the way up to the halo above his ears. “You lied!” 


“T went with whatever made the best story,” I retorted. 


“T have never been so outraged!” 
Miss Wildthyme rolled her eyes at that, as if she begged to differ. 


“T didn't actually write it down,” I said as I ran the binoculars up and down 
the road looking for another car, “but I always had in my mind that it was 
Brody. He was the only one who made any sense.” 


“Well,” Miss Wildthyme said, “the story begs to differ.” 


As I swung back to the Buick, I could see it was slowing down: Owen 
Taylor was behind the wheel, but he was alone. Standing in the middle of 
the road, waving her arms above her head, was a woman in tweed who 
looked like she needed to be dusted down every Sunday with the other 
ornaments. Taylor pulled the car to a stop almost on her toes. As he wound 
the window down, the old lady smiled sweetly . . . then pulled a cosh from 
her handbag and swiped him with it. 


“What's going on?” the panda asked, hoping from foot to foot. 
“There's a woman,” I said. 


Miss Wildthyme pulled the binoculars from me without a hesitation, and 
her mouth set hard as the Times crossword. I didn't need the binoculars to 
see what happened next: the moon was big enough to see the car as it slid 
slowly towards the edge of the road and then carried on. It flipped twice end 
to end before taking the big dive into the hissing spitting sea below. 


“For God's sake, Iris!” the panda yelled impatiently. “Who was it?” 
Miss Wildthyme said nothing. 
“Ray?” the panda turned to me. 


“Don't call me Ray,” was my automatic response. A man had died, and I 
had watched. Worse, I had engineered his death. And yet none of this was 
real, not from the moon in the sky to the sick feeling of guilt that bubbled 
up in me. It was all just some clever illusion that would pass after a 


Bourbon or two, just like everything else in my life. “I don't know her. How 
can I not know somebody here?” 


“T know her,” Miss Wildthyme said in a voice as low and dangerous as a 
Las Vegas AA meet. 


The panda turned at her with a look that said he was tired to the bone of 
every mad old lady with a cosh being someone Iris knew. “It's Agatha 
Christie.” 


The panda argued with Miss Wildthyme all the way down the hill. I might 
have joined in, but I was busy writing a letter in my head. It was addressed 
to anyone who had ever met me and assumed that I must live a life at least 
as exciting as Marlowe. Perhaps I'd been a detective, once, they'd ask me — 
or else drank in the same bars and clubs that they did. My letter, in reply, 
told them that I spent my nights sitting at a desk trying to think of a reason 
not to kill myself because I couldn't find the right words to describe a 
waiter's gait. The most exciting thing I have done in the last twenty years is 
put the cork back in my bottle of Bourbon, and even that didn't stick. 


“Tris, don't be ridiculous,” the panda was chiding. He had the comfortable 
advantage of being carried up in Miss Wildthyme handbag, and sadly wasn't 
even the slightest bit out of breath. 


“How can that be Agatha Christie? Why would she be killing someone?” 


“T don't know that, do I chuck?” snapped Miss Wildthyme as she ran. 
Looking down, I saw that whoever our dusty old lady was, she was in no 
great hurry to leave: she was standing on the corner of the road, watching 
the Buick. If nothing else, I had to admit that this was the first time one of 
my own stories had surprised me. “Perhaps she's got good reason. Perhaps 
it's not the Agatha we know. Maybe someone wrote her into a story. She'd 
be fair game then: there wouldn't even be any copyright issues with a real 
person.” 


“She just killed a man!” the panda protested. 


“Well yes,” Miss Wildthyme admitted. “It would have had to have been a 
pretty bad story. 


Possibly involving wasps...” 


We hit the road, stamping out a drunken tarantella on the tarmac. The 
woman in tweed didn't move, even though Miss Wildthyme stumbled so 
badly on her heels that a collection of words I hadn't heard since my days 
with the Gordon Highlanders fell quite loudly out of her mouth. 


I looked at Miss Wildthyme once she had recovered, but she merely 
shrugged. I looked at the panda, and he did the same. Not only had I fallen 
in with fools and adventurers, they weren't even particularly adventurous 
fools and adventurers. 


“T suspect,” the woman broke the silence with a diamond-edged kind of a 
voice, “you're wondering why I called you all here tonight.” 


She turned around, smiling the kind of schoolmarm-ish smile that I could 
imagine a number of English gentlemen paying good money for. There was 
no denying it: it was Agatha Christie, a writer who I had up until that 
evening ... well, not admired, but certainly held no ill will towards. And 
now here she was sticking her haughty Roman nose into my story and 
making one of my characters her patsy so effectively that even I had fallen 
for it. 


“Now this just isn't on!” I said. 
Agatha Christie held up a hand in contrition. 


“T apologise for the intrusion, Mr Chandler,” she said, apparently genuinely. 
“T know that strictly speaking a man of your talents wouldn't need this 
intervention. But we needs must be thorough, and besides which Gilbert 
was certain our action would attract her attention.” 


She threw so many words at me that I decided the only way forward was to 
try and grasp at one and hope it would bring the rest with it. 


“Gilbert?” I said. 


“Chatterton,” Miss Wildthyme said, stepping forwards. “Am I right, 
Aggie?” 


“Chesterton,” Agatha Christie corrected. 


“Oh yes,” Miss Wildthyme looked apologetic. “I'm always getting those 
two mixed up. I don't know why.” 


“GK Chesterton?” the panda chipped in from Miss Wildthyme's handbag. 
“What's he got to do with all of this?” 


“What indeed!” Miss Wildthyme exclaimed as if that was the key to 
everything. It was at this point that I took a moment to remember exactly 
when GK Chesterton had died. If my memory served me (which it 
frequently didn't: most days, it just served me right), it was nearly twenty 
years ago. “You're with his lot, aren't you? You're one of his blooming 
Society of Authors.” 


“T'm here to offer you membership,” Christie said. 


“T wouldn't join your gang of sanctimonious rulemongers if there was a free 
bar afterwards,” 


Miss Wildthyme spat, eliciting a shocked squeak from her panda. 
“Not you,” Christie said exasperated. “You, Mr Chandler.” 


“Oh,” Miss Wildthyme said, deflated. “I suppose that does make more 
sense.” 


“T knew you would be right for us,” Christie implored. “I knew you had the 
correct temperament when Gilbert told me about that screenplay of yours. 
Taking the work of a lesser writer and moulding it, correcting it. That is 
what we do, Mr Chandler: we correct the mistakes of other writers, here... 
and possibly beyond very soon. What do you say, Mr Chandler?” 


There were many things I might have said, if I were anything like Marlowe. 


“You want me to join you?” I could only echo. “Because of Double 
Indemnity?” 


“Not just that,” Christie replied, a little crestfallen. “There are other reasons. 
You were educated at Dulwich, for one.” 


“Working on that film was one of the worst occasions of my life,” I told her. 
Just the very mention of it brought visions of that insufferable German 
Wilder and his perpetual hat. “I don't work with other writers. Not at all and 
never again.” 


That was, clearly, the wrong reply. 
“Very well, Mr Chandler,” Agatha Christie hissed. 


From out of the darkness, two round figures rolled. They were the kind of 
men who had necks only to get from their heads to their chests with the 
minimum of fuss and interruption. 


They looked like two eggs had learned to scowl and set out into the world 
looking for revenge on everyone who ever ate an omelette. Both had the 
very barest of details etched onto their faces: one the slit eyes and long 
moustache of a Chinese; the other the pencil moustache and black suit of 
some kind of Charlie Chaplin impersonator. Both cracked their knuckles in 
a very meaningful way. 


“T'm sure you are aware of my Ethnic Detectives,” Agatha Christie said 
with a sly grin. “Boys: make them all very, very sorry.” 


The two men grinned and stepped forward. They looked like men who 
knew one end of a fist fight from the other. Even in my imagination, the 
best result I could get from a fight was the hero getting his nose bloodied. I 
very much wanted to go home, and probably never so much as put one 
word in front of another again. The Ethnic Detectives very much wanted to 
make that happen too, in their own way. 


“Have at you!” 


But they had reckoned without Miss Wildthyme. 


Her first move was to throw her panda at the Chinese, possibly in an act of 
some cultural significance. It was the bear who shouted his polite battle cry 
as he flew through the air and landed clear across the Chinese's eyes, 
leaving him stumbling around blind and more than a little embarrassed. It 
was the Chaplin who fared worse, though: Miss Wildthyme turned her 
attention to him, in the form of a vicious kick where the sun don't shine. His 
eyes bulged like they wanted to be somewhere else, and the man folded in 
half with a little squeal of Flemish. 


Christie scowled harder, and pulled a pistol from her carpet bag. 
“Alright, Wildthyme,” she spat. “It's time your plotline was resolved.” 
“Oh sod off,” Miss Wildthyme retorted. 


Perhaps she meant to kill her: she seemed mean enough. But she didn't have 
the chance. The staggering Chinese managed to tear the panda from his 
eyes, only to clatter heavily into Agatha Christie. Her aim was knocked 
disastrously, particularly so for the Chaplin, who ended up with a bullet 
clear between his eyes as he lay clutching himself on the floor. The 
Chinese, meanwhile, neatly bundled Christie over the edge of the road, and 
they both hurried down to join the sinking Buick. 


Miss Wildthyme and the panda looked at each other. 

“Tris,” the panda said. “Did we just kill Agatha Christie?” 

“T'm sure she was fictional,” Miss Wildthyme answered, unconvinced. 
“You see?” strained a voice from over the cliffside. “You don't even know 
the most basic of rules. If I'm going to die, I will have my ominous last 
words!” 

The panda and Miss Wildthyme looked at each other again, and then peered 


over the edge of the road. Hanging by her fingernails from a ledge some ten 
feet down, Agatha Christie glared up at them. It was not the ending I would 


have imagined for her, if I had ever felt the urge to wonder how she would 
gO. 


“T'm sorry,” asked the panda, “are you saying those are your last words?” 
“They don't sound all that ominous, chuck.” 
Agatha Christie tutted loudly as one of her hands lost its grip. 


“We lured you here, Iris,” she spat, with something of triumph in her eyes. 
“You're the ultimate bad mother, and you're long overdue your 
comeuppance. You and that fluffy surrogate of yours. First we'll take the 
door, then you'll be. . !” 


Agatha Christie's last fingernail gave out, and she plunged what must have 
been over two hundred feet to her death. I stood there in silence for a 
moment, feeling the chill breeze tugging at my flesh while the need for a 
shot of cold Bourbon pulled at my very soul. In the darkness below, I could 
just make out a bubble of white spume as it tarnished the fender of a Buick. 
Two more unlikely bedfellows in that watery grave I could not have 
imagined. 


“T think she called you a bad mother,” the panda said to Miss Wildthyme. 


“T can never keep up with this street slang,” Miss Wildthyme replied. “That 
means I'm good, doesn't it?” 


“T think it does,” the panda replied. “Wicked.” 
The sea just hissed and rolled. 


“You know, now I think about it,” Miss Wildthyme said, “she did say 
something about the door, didn't she?” 


The bronze door was still there, where we left it in the dewy LA grass. It 
shone a little in the darkness, but that might have been the fact that it was 
my only way back to anything like normality. It was, however, no kind of 
way back at that moment — being heavily guarded by a brace of heavies. 
Each wore a long dark trench-coat and kept their hands on a pistol secreted 


in an inside pocket. Each looked identical to the last, even down to the 
shadow-hung eyes that darted this way and that. 


“Well how are we going to get back to the bus now?” the panda snapped. “I 
told you using that stuff was a stupid idea!” 


“Never mind about that,” Miss Wildthyme replied, looking horrified. “If 
they get control of the door, they can leave. Can you imagine what they’ ll 
do to the universe if they got the chance? No more coincidence, no more 
lucky breaks, no more meeting two people with confusingly similar 
names.” 


The panda's button eyes went wide. 
“Oh my God, Iris,” he said. “They're detective writers.” 


“Every decent person in the entire universe will be a raging alcoholic,” 
Miss Wildthyme nodded. “It will be impossible to get served anywhere.” 


As I watched the door, a Daimler purred up. One of the goons leaned over 
to it, eyes still darting this way and that. The window opened a crack, but 
there was only darkness inside. It didn't take a genius to work out that it was 
Chesterton's car, or that he was asking if there had been any sign of us. 


“Alright,” Miss Wildthyme said. “I think I know what we have to do.” 
“You think?” the panda squealed. 
“Oh for goodness sake!” I said, and pulled myself to my feet. 


The panda had been right: I should have written a warmer night. My knees 
clicked as I strode down the hill to the knot of trench-coats and guns, and I 
could feel my shoulder seizing up. 


Maybe I should have set the whole damn book inside Sternwood's hothouse 
and been done with it. The trench-coats were getting pretty excited by the 
time I got close, and the guns were all pointing at me. I'd had better nights. 
Then the car door opened, and a fat professor struggled out. I thought of 
Hitchcock: he'd been unbearable too. 


“Mr Chandler,” Chesterton said. “Are you accepting our offer?” 
“Don't be ridiculous,” I snapped at him. 


“Hoom,” he said, or at least it sounded like it. “Then perhaps you'd be so 
kind as to tell me where your friends are?” 


“They are not my friends.” 

He drew a pistol from his cane, and pointed it to my head. 

“Miss Wildthyme,” he shouted into the night. “Show yourself, or I'll shoot.” 
There was a moment's silence. 

“Do you promise?” the panda's voice came down the hill. 


There was the sound of a quiet argument, and a muffled skirmish. 
Eventually, Miss 


Wildthyme stood up and revealed herself, her panda clinging to her arm as 
if he was still trying to drag her down. He saw my glare, and gave me a 
slightly awkward wave. Chesterton moved his gun so that it was no longer 
pointing at me, and instead aimed squarely between the pin and the flower 
in Miss Wildthyme's outrageous hat. 


“Say goodbye, Miss Wildthyme,” Chesterton said with a flicker of a smile. 


“You haven't got a bloody clue, have you?” I couldn't help saying. 
Chesterton turned to me in surprise. “You call yourself a writer? You 
haven't got even the basic understanding of the English language that a 
Frenchman has.” 


“You go too far, sir!” Chesterton cried in outrage. 


“Have you even thought about what you're doing?” I asked. I could tell 
from his eyes that he hadn't. “What do you want the door for, hmm? Come 
on: tell me that before you shoot me then.” 


“We need the door to escape this place. To take our work into the next 
universe: the Society of Authors won't rest until everything follows the 
established conventions of fiction. There must be an order to the universe, 
do you understand?” 


“There! Do you see what you did?” I asked, rolling my eyes. Chesterton 
just looked confused. 


“T asked you to explain your plan and you did! Look around you, Mr 
Chesterton: you're keeping me from the thing I need with insurmountable 
odds and threatening me with a firearm! And you still have the short- 
sightedness to think that you are the hero? Who acts like you do, Mr 
Chesterton? Who?” 


The pistol dropped to the floor as Chesterton's hand went slack. 
“Well, the ... no, it can't be,” he said. 


“Of course it can!” I snapped. His flabby face wobbled as he shook it from 
side to side in denial. “This is my story!” 


Chesterton's legs gave way, and he slumped down to the cold hard earth. 
The goons in the trench-coats all suddenly turned and pointed their pistols: 
Miss Wildthyme and her panda had arrived beside me, looking more than a 
little surprised. They hadn't seen it either, obviously, but then they weren't 
writers. Nor was Chesterton, it would seem, or at least not a very good one. 


“Ts he alright?” the panda asked hesitantly. 

Chesterton waved feebly at his men. 

“No, put your guns down,” he almost sobbed. “We can't prevail like that, 
not now. I'm the villain of this piece, and the conventions demand that the 
villain is always defeated. There's nothing more I can do.” 


The panda and Miss Wildthyme looked at each other. 


“Of course, I'd already worked that out,” the panda said. 


“Of course,” Miss Wildthyme agreed. “Me too.” 


Chesterton looked up at me and rolled his eyes, and just for that one 
moment I actually thought that maybe he wasn't so bad. Then he snatched 
for his pistol again and pointed it at me unsteadily. His hands shook so 
much that he could barely fit a finger through the trigger guard, but in the 
end he managed it. 


“There's still the chance for a bittersweet ending,” he said. 
A drop of sweat ran down his forehead and along his nose. 


“T have been through hell today, Mr Chesterton,” I told him softly. “I've 
learned things that have made me despair at the way the world is and how 
little I can change it. And the one thing that used to bring me comfort — that 
moment of satisfaction when I write the last word of something and think 
for just one moment that it might be good enough — well, I think that might 
have been lost to me forever. Now I'm going to go home and reacquaint 
myself with a bottle of Bourbon I once knew. If you think you can write me 
a more bitter victory than that, then I guess maybe you are a great writer.” 


I walked back across the cold dirt and through the bronze door to my old 
faded life. All the way, I listened for the click of the pistol, the echo of its 
fire. But there was nothing, just the sound of an old fat man sobbing into the 
earth. 


Miss Wildthyme and her panda didn't follow me back through the door, 
something for which I was truly grateful. A few moments after I stepped 
back through into my study, its bronze lustre faded and it squelched back 
into the grey mud from whence it had been summoned. For a few hours, it 
just sat there nonchalantly on the carpet, until I scooped it up with an old 
magazine and dropped it into the waste paper basket. It was obvious, they'd 
said, and I guess it was. 


So I poured myself a drink and I started to write. Not because I wanted to, 
you understand, but because I'd realised. I'd stepped into my own stories 
and seen the power they could have. 


The way they could affect real people's lives, and not just in the way people 
say their lives are affected by stories. I mean the way that Agatha Christie's 
life was affected, or even Owen Taylor if you stretch your thinking on 
what's real. So I sat down and I wrote this story, word for word the truth of 
it, take this writer's word for it. 


They didn't come through the door with me, and now it's gone. 


And serve that damned woman right. 


Flash Rogers Conquers the Universe! 
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The double decker bus burst into reality on a mountain road, kicking up 
dust and debris, hurtling out of control. The vehicle was almost too wide for 
the narrow path. Its wheels ran perilously close to the sheer drop. 


“Ooh ‘eck!” said Iris, tugging for all she was worth on the steering wheel to 
try to keep the bus from pitching over the cliff. She had one foot on the 
dashboard to brace herself, the other pumped the brake in a vain attempt to 
stop the wheels locking up on the loose dirt. Her skirts were hoisted up 
around her waist revealing stripy tights. Her wide-brimmed hat with the 
fruit on top kept falling over her eyes and she had to fling her head back 
dramatically to clear her vision. 


“Stop the bloody bus, woman!” Panda cried as he tumbled around in the 
back like a lost toy in a washing machine. 


“What a marvellous idea! Wish I’d thought of it.” 


Panda grabbed hold of a metal pole and wrapped himself around it like an 
exotic dancer for furry fetishists. 


“And what is that infernal buzzing noise?” 


“Not a clue, chuck!” Iris called back, swinging the wheel around the other 
way as the road turned sharply to the right. “Other things on me mind right 
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now. 


Panda was flung into a window; he looked up, trying to see what was 
happening above. 


“Tt’s getting louder,” he said. 

Iris now had a foot on the wheel. “Still not caring. Oh lummox!” 
“What?” cried Panda. 

“T’ve ripped me tights.” 

“My turn not to care.” 

“Um, I don’t wish to alarm you...” 


Panda scoffed. “Yes you do! You’ve dedicated your life to alarming me. 
Why do I feel weightless?” 


Iris let go of the wheel, much to Panda’s horror. He peered through the 
window again, this time downwards. There was no road. 


“Are we flying?” 


Iris took a swig from a bottle of something she had hidden under the 
driver’s seat. 


“T think we’re being carried by a swarm of angry bees.” 


The buzzing was loud enough to drown out the bus’ engine. A moment 
later, they were gently set down on the canyon floor. A spaceship landed 
next to them. It was long and rocket-shaped, silver in colour with a pointed 
tip. It resembled a giant, metal suppository. A hatch on one side opened and 
out stepped a dashing, blond-haired man in a flight jacket and leather hat. 


The moment she clapped eyes on the handsome pilot, Iris was outside the 
bus in a flash. 


Panda rolled his eyes and followed. 


“Flash Rogers, Defender of Planet Mud, at your service,” their lantern- 
jawed rescuer announced. 


“Thank you, Mr Rogers,” Iris said, flicking her hair and taking every 
opportunity to “accidentally” touch his shoulders and arms. 


Panda felt a bit sick. 

“I’m Iris and this is Panda.” 

“Great to meet you,” said Flash. “You got here so fast. I’m amazed!” 
“Oh, you’re expecting us?” Panda asked. 

“Well of course,” Flash said. “You’re the new actors, right?” 


“Um, right,” Panda agreed quietly. 


“Swell. Well I guess you’ll be Buddy, and Lady Iris here will be the new 
Dale Deering, although you’re a bit long in the tooth if you don’t mind me 
saying.” 


“Did ya hear that, Panda? He called me ‘Lady Iris’!” 

“He also said you were too old to play his love interest.” 

Iris didn’t stop smiling. Panda rolled his eyes again. 

“We still need a new Mung the Mirthless,” Flash said to himself. 


“Who is this Buddy character then?” Panda asked, quite enthused at the 
idea of being involved in some amateur dramatics. It had been too long 
since he had exercised his thespian muscles. 


“Well Buddy’s my brave teen sidekick, see?” 


“Teen? Oh no. Oh no no no. I’m not being a teenager again. Fur growing in 
unexpected places, unfortunate spillage of bodily —” 


“What my associate means to say, “Iris interjected, “Is that he was rather 
hoping for a more adult role in your, um, whatever this is. If that’s all right 
with you, chuck?” 

Flash considered this for a moment. “Well, I guess you could be Mung.” 
“Yes, fine, ’1l be Mung.” Panda said hastily. 

“And I’m Dale Deering am I? She sounds dishy.” 


“She’s a doll and no mistake,” said Flash, “but remind me not to kiss you.” 


Panda scrunched up his little face. “Why would you need a reminder for 
that?” 


“Professor Kovzarikov, they’re gaining on us!” 


“Flash, we cannot go any faster,” Kovzarikov explained. “Since our rocket 
ship took the full force of the Chalk Men’s heat ray back when we rescued 
the beautiful Princess Odor from the clutches of Karang Fingar, the evil 
mastermind who built a giant missile to destroy planet Mud, which you 
disarmed with one of Dale’s bobby pins, we’re now slower than Mung’s 
ships.” 


“Look out, they’re firing on us!” yelled Flash and he dived for cover. 


Iris wasn’t really paying attention to either of them. Nor was she put off by 
the incessant swarm of irate hornets that seemed to be living in the ship’s 
engines. It didn’t even bother her that Kovzarikov, seated at the ship’s 
controls, couldn’t see where he was going unless he stood up and looked 
out the window. 


Iris was busy staring in the mirror. The computer’s perception filter had 
done a fantastic job with her appearance. She looked young, beautiful and 
radiant. Her white shirt and tight jodhpurs showed off all her curves, and 
the laser gun strapped to her waist completed the look. 


“By ‘eck,” she said. “I’ve not looked this good in five reg—” 
“Dale!” Flash snapped. “We’re under attack! Brace yourself!” 


Iris wasn’t terribly bothered. Whatever retro space opera series they were 
filming here wasn’t real. The sets were elaborate though. In fact, this one 
appeared to be a real working rocket ship. 


She was planning on slipping away quietly but then she met the computer 
perception filter of her dreams. She would have to go find Panda eventually 
but what was the rush? 


A small explosive went off on one side of the cabin, making her jump. 
Smoke filled the confined space. Real smoke! It made Iris’ throat burn and 
her eyes water. 


“We’re hit!” Kovzarikov cried, in case anybody was unsure. “We’re going 
down!” 


“Hold on everyone!” Flash warmed. 


The floor tilted alarmingly. Iris made sure she stumbled over to Flash so she 
could hang on to his muscle-bound arms. 


“When do we get to snog, dearie?” she asked him. 
“Not now, Dale! We’re going to crash!” 


The insects in the engine sounded really pissed off. The ground was rushing 
up to meet them at an alarming pace. Kovzarikov stood up to see if there 
was somewhere level to aim for, but only rocks and mountains presented 
themselves. 


For the first time, Iris felt slightly concerned. 

“Mwah ha ha ha!” said Panda. He could get used to this. Okay so he looked 
like a dull human, albeit one with impressive facial hair, but he had 
minions! Actual minions! Okay so they were paid actors, but he ruled an 
entire world! Okay so it wasn’t a real world, but look at this pretty staff 


with the shiny thingy on the end! 


“Something amusing, my Lord?” asked a minion in tiny white short-shorts 
and a metal hat with wings. 


“No no. Well, nothing specific. Your outfit perhaps.” 
“Comes with the pay cheque, my Lord.” 


Panda rubbed his paws... hands... together and planned on doing some 
definite scheming in the near future. 


“So,” he asked. “What sort of dastardly tools for destruction are at my 
disposal then?” 


“Tools, my Lord?” 


“Yes. What does a dictator do for fun?” 


“Well, my Lord, there’s the giant death ray of death.” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“There’s the anti-gravity inducer.” 

“Uh huh, continue.” 

“T’m pretty sure we still have a photon wave megadrencher.” 
Panda raised an eyebrow. “And what does that do?” 

“Tt drenches people, my Lord, with photon waves.” 


“Excellent.” Panda stroked his ridiculously long and spindly moustache and 
pointy beard. 


“Let’s give that one a whirl.” 

“Flash Rogers will try to stop you, my Lord.” 

Panda harrumphed. “—uck Rogers! Hey, who’s —ucking bleeping me?” 
“That would be the censor, my Lord.” 


Before Panda could protest, another minion rushed in. He bowed low, 
sweeping his cape over his shoulder. 


“My Lord, I bring news.” 

“Yes, yes, what is it?” 

“Flash Rogers, my Lord. He has just been shot down over Mongrel.” 
“Excellent work. Did he die in a fiery inferno?” 

“No idea, my Lord. We didn’t wait to see him crash.” 


“Didn’t wait? Whyever not?” 


“No need, my Lord, I’m sure he’s dead.” 


“Of course he’s not dead, you idiot! He’s the hero! Get out of here and don’t 
come back without the head of Flash Rogers!” 


Iris was grumbling as they were led towards Emperor Mung’s throne room. 
She did enjoy watching the guards’ bums jiggle in tight white short-shorts 
but the silly waist-length cloaks and helmets with cardboard wings were a 
turn-off. 


The very short Emperor sat upon a rather disappointing throne at the top of 
a pointless flight of wide stairs. Flash stood heroically before his enemy, 
betraying no fear. Kovzarikov cowered behind him unconvincingly. Iris 
waved at Panda, who looked so cute with a pointy beard, and made coo-ey 
noises. 


“Stop that at once!” Panda snapped at her. 
Iris lapsed into stung silence. 


“What dastardly scheme are you cooking up this time, Mung?” Flash 
demanded. 


Panda chuckled. “It really is quite, quite dastardly this time I must say.” 
“Are you going to tell us what it is?” Flash prompted. 


“No, of course I’m not going to tell you what it is!” Panda retorted. “You’d 
try and stop it.” 


An aide leaned in and whispered in Panda’s ear. 


“Oh. Oh I see. Harumph.” Panda straightened his imperial robes. “Very well 
then. At this very moment, the planet Mongrel is heading towards Mud on a 
collision course. When the two worlds crash together, their fused cores will 
create the ultimate power source, which I will use to rule the universe!” 


“How does that work then?” Iris asked. 


“The details are unimportant. Guards! Take Professor Kovzarikov to the lab 
to assist my scientists with their dastardly experiments. As for Flash Rogers 
and Miss Deering, let them take their chances in the arena.” 


“Ooh, that sounds nice,” said Iris. “Are we taking in a show?” 


The arena was hot, dusty and unpleasant. Iris wondered if the computer was 
still making her look glamorous or if it had given up and abandoned her to 
the elements. She and Flash had their backs to wooden posts with their 
hands tied behind them. For some reason Iris couldn’t fathom, a small 
group of onlookers sat in one position, did some jeering, then stood up and 
moved to a different location. This handful of extras made up the entire 
audience, just not at the same time. 


“Remember to scream,” Flash hissed at Iris. 
Iris took umbrage at this. She was no screamer. At least, not in public. 


Huge gates were opened by the hot-pants boys and out rushed a gangly, 
four-legged monster with big horns and furry shoes. Its jaw flapped up and 
down as it ran, revealing pointy teeth and a floppy red tongue. Various 
tentacles and eye stalks bounced around as it loped along like an oversize 
drunken guinea pig. 


Iris screamed. It was a blood-curdling sound. Flash was startled. The 
monster’s front stopped dead in its tracks, causing the back end to crash into 
it. The audience seemed unsure what to do. It took everyone a good few 
seconds before they realized Iris was screeching with laughter. 


“Alright my lovelies,” she announced in between guffaws. “I played along, 
I had fun, I looked like Marilyn Monroe after lipo, but enough is enough.” 


“What are you doing?” Flash hissed at her. 
“This is ridiculous. How am I supposed to take this seriously?” 


Iris walked over to the startled monster and grabbed hold of one of its many 
appendages. 


She blew in the end of it. 
“Whatever sucks, also blows,” she said. 
“You’ll ruin everything!” Flash screeched. 


Up on his throne, high above the arena, Mung the Mirthless leaned forward 
and held out his hand, thumb turned downwards. 


“What you going to do?” Iris called up to him. “Execute me?” 


Several guards hurried towards her. One of them carried an axe. While the 
axe-wielder made ready to swing, the rest held her arms tightly. 


They were interrupted by the sound of a rocket engine. Everyone looked up. 
There, falling from the sky, came a man wearing a metal helmet and a 
rocket pack. 


He swooped in to land, punched out the guards, gathered up Iris in his arms 
and soared off into the air again. 


“Where the buggering arse did he come from?” Panda said. 
Flash glared angrily after the departing rocket man. 
“King!” he snarled. 


“Well that was quite an unnecessary rescue, but thank you,” Iris said, 
peering into her rescuer’s eye-holes to see who was underneath. 


They had landed on a rocky outcrop far away from Mung’s palace. The 
rocket man had not yet removed his ridiculous helmet, which extended 
below his neck line so he couldn’t turn his head properly. He wore a black 
leather boiler suit and carried a small retro laser gun on his belt. A control 
panel on his chest sported dinky little oven knobs. 


“Tristan Koch. I’m a detective with the UIA.” 


“Flash called you ‘King’.” 


“As in King of the Rocket Men. It was a rival movie serial made towards 
the end of Flash Rogers’ run. It was more popular too. Rogers has never 
gotten over it.” Finally he took off his helmet, revealing a handsome face of 
indeterminate age. He had sandy hair and a stoic expression. 


“So why the daring rescue? I wasn’t in any danger.” 
“Are you sure?” 


“This is a TV show. Or a— what did you call it? — movie serial. It’s all 
fake.” 


Tristan smirked. “Then where are the cameras?” 

“They’re micro cameras. You can’t see them.” 

“Miss Deering, or whatever your real name is. There are no cameras.” 
“It’s Wildthyme. Iris Wildthyme.” 

Tristan sat on a rock and let out a heavy sigh. 

“Miss Wildthyme, the last actress to play Dale Deering didn’t quit and she 
wasn’t fired. I’ve not been able to find her anywhere. I believe she was 
killed, on this world.” 

“And Mung, and Buddy?” 

“Them too.” 


“Oh lummox.” Iris sat down too. Suddenly she didn’t feel so glamorous. 


Tristan continued, “Flash Rogers is really an actor called Butser Clamme. 
He created and starred in the original serial over forty years ago. He’s sixty- 
six now and I swear he thinks he is Flash Rogers! He bought two planets, 
spent his fortune making them look like the old serial sets and now plays 
out his fantasies with paid actors disguised by perception filters, every day 
of his life.” 


“That’s bloody creepy.” 


“Tt’s all getting a bit too real. I had to dress like this so he’d think the 
scriptwriter designed me as an opponent, otherwise he’d have me 
deported.” 


“Scriptwriter?” 


“A computer designed to keep perils and plots coming Flash’s way. I reckon 
either the computer is homicidal or Flash is.” 


“Wait a mo. Did you say he’s sixty-six?” 
“Yep.” 


Iris shuddered. She had assumed she and Panda were the only ones subject 
to the 


perception filter. 


“Nobody’s seen the real him for years,” Tristan said. “I’m here to find out 
what happened to those missing actors.” 


“You may have escaped the Arena of Death,” Panda said, “but you will not 
escape the Laboratory of... um, Even Greater Death!” 


“You dastardly fiend!” Flash cried, rattling the chains that held him to a 
metal frame, suspended over a tube-like contraption with protruding wires, 
pistons and glass bubbles. 


“And you!” Flash turned his attention to Professor Kovzarikov. “You built 
this machine for Mung? Traitor!” 


“Flash,” Kovzarikov implored him. “You have to believe me. I had no 
choice.” 


“There’s always a choice, Professor,” Flash said, hanging his head in 
resignation. 


“Not for you, Flash Rogers!” Panda said, pulling himself up to his full 
height — which admittedly was not very much. He felt like Dark Helmet 
from Spaceballs. Except without the dark helmet. Or the Spaceb— “Get it 
over with, Mung!” said Flash, interrupting Panda’s train of thought. “I’m 
not afraid.” 


“Turn it on, Professor!” ordered Panda. 


Kovzarikov reluctantly threw an oversized switch and the machine buzzed 
into life. Crackling electricity coiled around the glass bubbles while flashers 
flashed and oscillators oscillated. 


Fingers of lightning licked at Flash and he recoiled in agony, gritting his 
teeth and grunting with the pain. 


“More power!” Panda urged, getting carried away again. 


Kovzarikov turned up the power. The buzz grew higher in pitch and the 
lights went into overdrive. 


Flash cried out, his body writhing as electricity wrapped itself around him. 
Frankly, Panda thought, he was overdoing it a tad. 


“Please, Emperor Mung, you are killing him!” Kovzarikov said. “The 
Electric Torture Machine is only supposed to go up to level ten!” 


Panda frowned. “So why does the dial go up to eleven?” 


Just then the door burst open. In stormed the Rocket Man and Dale Deering. 
They shot the guards with laser weapons and then fired at Panda. 


He ran for the door as fast as his little legs would carry him. Once through, 
he closed and sealed it behind him. 


Was it just him, or was everyone else taking this ridiculous charade just a 
little too seriously? 


Dale and Kovzarikov helped Flash down from the machine. He did not look 
well. 


“Ts this thing real?” Iris asked. 
Koch examined the machine. “Seems so.” 


“T had no idea!” Kovzarikov said. “I didn’t really build it. I thought it was 
just a prop.” 


Iris turned Flash’s head towards her. He looked groggy but seemed pleased 
to see her. 


“You daft old brush,” Iris told him as she helped him into a chair. “Why 
would you make a real torture machine and get yourself strapped to it?” 


“The danger has to be real,” Flash replied weakly. “Otherwise it’s no fun.” 
Kovzarikov was visibly shocked. “You mean we’re in real peril here?” 
“No no,” Flash insisted. “There are... failsafes.” 


Iris tutted. “If we hadn’t shown up when we did, you’d be toasted bacon 
bits.” 


“But the point is, you did show up, just as the script required.” 


Iris waved a hand in Koch’s direction. “I doubt he’s even in the script you 
daft lummox.” 


“He is now. The computer has incorporated him into the storyline.” 


“Butser Clamme,” Koch said as he removed his helmet. “I am Tristan Koch 
of the UIA. I demand to know what has happened to Smarta Pawali, Daniel 
Jefferson and Derek Mandel.” 


“Am I supposed to know those names?” Flash asked, sounding stronger 
now. 


“They played Dale Deering, Mung the Mirthless and Buddy Buderson 
before Iris arrived. I want to know what happened to them.” 


“Oh, them. They’re fine! I had to let them go when they threatened to form 
a union.” 


Koch moved in close to Flash’s face. “So where are they, Mr Clamme?” 
“In the script they were disintegrated, but it’s just a basic teleporter.” 
“And where does the teleporter take people to?” Iris asked. 

“T can show you if you like.” 


As they left the room, Iris overhead Kovzarikov introduce himself to 
Tristan Koch. 


“My real name is Cody Prentis,” Kovzarikov said. 

Koch shook his hand. “Pleasure to meet you.” 

“You know, I find your suit fascinating. Does it really fly?” 
“Yes, it really does.” 

“And do you have to wear insulation underneath to keep warm?” 
“No, the suit is pretty thick. I usually go commando, Cody.” 


The bath wasn’t bubbling, but it was full of a foul-smelling, gloopy 
substance. Iris didn’t fancy dipping a toe in. 


“You’re not telling me that’s real acid?” she said, turning her nose up at the 
stench. 


“T don’t... I don’t understand.” Flash was stammering in disbelief. “This 
was supposed to be emptied and put away months ago. It’s not been used 
since episode 30,003! It must have been sitting here all this time.” 


Koch placed a small pile of bricks on top of a tree stump and signalled to 
Kovzarikov. The professor was carrying a lethal-looking rifle. He raised it 
and fired it at the bricks, which flickered and warped before disappearing 
completely. Moments later, the objects reappeared in the centre of the acid 
bath. The liquid started bubbling immediately. Within moments the bricks 
had dissolved to nothing. 


Iris shuddered. 


“That’s it,’ Koch announced. “I’m shutting this whole operation down. 
Butser Clamme, I’m arresting you on suspicion of killing three people by 
teleporting them into an acid bath.” 


“But I had no idea!” 


“You run this place, you’re therefore negligent and you have to take 
responsibility for what happened to them.” 


A distant bleeping noise caught Iris’ attention. 

“Can you hear that?” she asked. 

“Tt’s coming from inside,” said Kovzarikov. 

The four of them hurried back into Mung’s laboratory to find a 
communicator pinging loudly for their attention. Kovzarikov hurried over 
and turned a big dial to switch on the tiny view screen. 


The face of Mung the Mirthless swam into focus. 


“Hello there,” said Mung, or rather Panda. Iris found it easy to forget when 
she couldn’t see his adorable furry ears. 


“What do you want?” Iris moaned. The thought of drowning in an acid bath 
had put quite the dampener on her mood. 


“Mock away, Ms Deering. Oh, you didn’t mock. Really, you should be 
mocking. It’s in the script. Anyway... What did I call about? Ah yes! In just 
one hour, the planet Mongrel will collide with planet Mud. The resulting 


core fusion will produce the ultimate weapon! By then I shall be in space in 
my nifty escape rocket and there’s nothing you can do to stop me!” 


“Panda, love, it’s all over. It’s time to pack up your playthings.” 
“Don’t call me Panda, woman!” 
“People are dead!” Tristan told him. 


“Well of course people are dead,” Panda snapped back. “And millions more 
are about to die!” He let out a brief burst of maniacal laughter and then cut 
the transmission. 


“This is ridiculous,” Iris said. “Flash, Clamme, whatever your name is, shut 
this all down and let’s all have some tea.” 


“IT can’t,” said Flash. 

“So the planets are going to collide?” Iris could scarcely believe it. 
“Yes.” 

“Tt’s not real!” Kovzarikov insisted. 


“Tt is real,” Clamme said. “Everything here is real! Except the guns which 
don’t kill people. 


Except when they do.” He paused. “Everything here is real!” 
“Then tell the computer to stop the program!” Tristan said. 


“T can’t, I forgot the password. Someone advised me to change it to 
something obscure and hard to guess, so I did. Then I forgot it.” 


“Aren’t there failsafes?” Iris asked. 
“Yes but I turned them off years ago. Made things a more exciting.” 


Tristan was tugging at his hair. “What?” 


“You told me there’d be no real danger, that the computer would keep us 
safe!” Kovzarikov gabbled. 


“Well that’s true, or at least it was,” Clamme admitted. “I thought I was the 
only one in any real danger. I guess I -ucked up.” 


“We don’t have time for this,” said Iris. “We have to stop Panda.” 


“Yes!” Clamme announced, sounding a little more like Flash Rogers again. 
“Mung might be able to override the computer!” 


“Can we get him back on the telly-thingy?” Iris asked. 


“No. If he doesn’t want to talk to us we can’t talk to him. We have to get to 
his throne room.” 


“What’s the easiest way?” Tristan asked. 


“There’s a secret entrance in a cave under the city, but it’s guarded by the 
Bear People.” 


“Of course it is!” Iris said, hoping he meant the friendly, black and white, 
possibly-stuffed kind. 


The cave didn’t smell very dank, thought Iris, but it was gloomy. 


Clamme led the way, back in full Flash Rogers mode. He seemed to have 
pushed thoughts of his impending prison time to the back of his mind and 
was now the hero again. 


Kovzarikov carried the disintegrator rifle and seemed a little less insecure 
for it. He told them he’d reprogrammed the teleport destination to be 
somewhere well away from the acid bath. 


Even Tristan Koch had put his helmet back on and was carrying his dinky 
laser pistol. Iris hoped he wasn’t planning on arresting Panda when all this 
was Over. 


As for Iris, she still looked like Dale Deering but she was probably in dire 
need of a makeup and hair crew. It had been fun being all young and glam 
for a while but she was ready to be herself again. She slipped a small device 
from her pocket and started programming it. 


As they walked, she asked Tristan something that had been bothering her. 
“Why exactly are you King of the Rocket Men?” Tristan tried to answer but 
Iris interrupted him with her own theories. “Is there a whole country full of 


Rocket Men and you’re the leader? 


Are you just a figurehead and there’s a Rocket Men parliament who 
actually make all the important decisions? Is there a Rocket Prime 
Minister? Ooh, I bet he’s dishy. Who sends a king to apprehend criminals 
anyway? Don’t you have minions to carry out this kind of work?” 


Tristan waited patiently until she was done and then explained, “The 
original Rocket Man was Ralph King, hence King of the Rocket Men.” 


Iris chuckled. “Lucky you didn’t decide to rename the character after 
yourself.” 


Tristan just stared at her while she cracked herself up. 
“Shut up now,” he said. 


The Bear People turned out to be rather disappointing. They were just men 
dressed in furry coats with bear’s heads stuck on like hats, complete with a 
crown of bear-teeth. They carried cattle-prods in their paw-gloves, but even 
this failed to make them at all menacing. 

“Rowrrr,” said their leader, King Klaw. 

“Seriously?” said Iris. 


“Rowwwirooror!” said King Klaw. 


Tristan suppressed a laugh. “Okay, Chewbacca, can we cut the crap?” 


King Klaw grew angry. “How dare you insult the honour of the Bear 
People!” 


“Look, love,” Iris interjected. “We need to get to the throne room pronto or 
all of us are going to die. So be a dear and stop playing Klingon so you can 
show us the secret way in.” 


Klaw seemed about to swipe Iris with a furry paw. Then his arm fell to his 
side and his jaw went slack. “Yeah sure, it’s this way.” 


It took them another ten minutes to traverse the tunnels and Iris was 
uncomfortably aware of time ticking away. There was no guarantee that 
Panda would be able to stop the collision even if they did get there in time. 
Still, they had to try. At the very least, they might be able to round everyone 
up and get them back to the bus or one of the rocket ships before disaster 
struck. 


The motley bunch burst into the throne room via a secret door. Mung’s 
guards moved to intercept but Iris was ready. She waved a gadget in the air 
and the perception filter flickered and disappeared. The guards took a step 
back as the slight, young damsel turned into a determined, mature woman 
with steel in her eyes. They turned to their leader for guidance, only to find 
a tiny stuffed panda sitting on the throne. 


Then they looked at each other. Dressed in their street clothes, the guards 
were revealed to be all ages and builds. None of them appeared to be very 
dangerous. The Bear People turned out to be a group of skinny blokes from 
a Morris Dance revival troupe. Everyone shuffled around, feeling 
embarrassed and unsure what to do. 


The only exceptions were Kovzarikov — who looked exactly the same 
except for his clothes — Tristan, who Iris had already seen without his 
helmet, and Flash Rogers himself. The real Flash was clearly older. His 
blond locks had turned to grey. His youthful face was now lined and his 
body was less bulky. Still he cut a remarkable figure. His ruggedly- 
handsome features were less boyish, more mature and even more appealing. 
He had not lost his swagger. He looked like a man who could still play the 
action hero. Iris was impressed. 


Panda hopped off his throne. “Iris, what’s going on?” 
“We have to stop the planets colliding!” 
“It’s a TV show, Iris. They’re not really —” 


“Panda, take my word for it. We’re about to die. For real! Now how do we 
Stop it?” 


“I... I don’t know. I was just following the script.” 

“Does anybody know how to stop the disaster?” Tristan asked. 
Everyone mumbled but spoke no actual words. 

The computer cut in. “Twenty minutes to planetary collision. ” 
“At least we still have some time,” Iris commented. 

“Five minutes until point of no return. ” 

“Ah, perhaps not that much time then...” 


Tristan implored the assembled actors, none of whom seemed to realize 
how much danger they were in. “Surely someone can help!” 


Everyone stared at their feet. 


“Can’t we just check the script?” Panda suggested. Everyone mumbled 
about how this was an excellent idea. 


Clamme shook his head. “This bit is never in the script. I have to work it 
out for myself.” 


Iris rolled her eyes. “Oh for goodness’ sake. You’re bloody useless, the lot 
of you. Flash, Butser, can I talk to the computer without a password?” 


“Yes, it will usually let me make suggestions,” Clamme replied. 


“Coo-ee Computer,” Iris said, waving at nobody. 
“Please identify. ” 
“Tris Wildthyme, chuck.” 


“Welcome Iris Wildthyme Chuck. You have limited access. For advanced 
operations, please enter password. ” 


“Can you stop the planetary collision?” Iris asked. 

“Negative. Password required. Four minutes until point of no return. ” 

“So how can we stop it?” 

“Flash Rogers must outwit Emperor Mung’°s evil plan. ” 

“Can you tell us how Flash Rogers can outwit Emperor Mung’s evil plan?” 


“Negative. Password required. Three minutes, thirty seconds to point of no 
return. ” 


Iris turned to Clamme. “OK then, how would you defeat Mung?” 


“T don’t know. I’d blow up the palace perhaps. Destroy Mung’s control 
mechanisms and send Mongrel spinning safely off into the cosmos.” 


“And how do you usually blow things up?” 
“You make something overload, perhaps. Cause a chain reaction.” 


Professor Kovzarikov stepped forward. “We could use the electric torture 
device. Turn it up to eleven...” 


“Good,” said Iris, and then her face fell. “Computer, how many people will 
die if we blow up the palace?” 


“Sixty-five personnel will lose their lives, except Emperor Mung who can 
escape via a secret rocket ship. ” 


“We’d never get everybody out in time!” Clamme said. 
“Capacity of the secret rocket ship?” asked Iris, ignoring him. 
“One occupant only. ” 

“Oh buggering hell!” she stamped her feet in annoyance. 
“Three minutes until point of no return. ” 


Iris paced about the throne room, deep in thought. “Computer, what is your 
primary purpose?” 


“To place Flash Rogers in as many different kinds of peril as possible. ” 
“Ts your purpose also to defeat him?” 

“Affirmative. ” 

“And do you ever succeed?” 


“Negative. Flash Rogers has always outwitted Mung’s schemes in the nick 
of time. ” 


“Not this time,” Butser said. “Not without killing everyone.” 
“It’s a wonder more didn’t die!” Tristan said. 


“Hush up the both of you,” Iris snapped. “Computer, is your goal to kill 
Flash Rogers?” 


“Negative. ” 
“Just to defeat him?” 


“My primary goal is to put Flash Rogers in peril. My secondary goal is to 
defeat him. 


“Tris, we’re running out of time!” Panda said, hopping from one foot to the 
other like a toddler needing to pee. 


“Panda, love, shut your pie-hole. So, computer, you want to win, right?” 
“IT do not want anything. My primary —” 


“Yes, yes, but what if I told you that Flash Rogers faces a lifetime in prison 
if he survives this encounter?” 


“Information is not relevant. ” 


“Ah but it is,” insisted Iris. “Flash, love, would you feel more defeated if 
you died or if you lost your freedom?” 


“T’d rather die than go to prison,” Butser said, his expression defiant. 


“So you see, computer,” Iris continued, “if Flash is dead, you can’t put him 
in peril any more. 


And if he’s in prison, he’s more defeated than if he’s dead. So the logical 
conclusion is...” 


There was a nail-biting pause. Everyone tried to guess how close they were 
to disaster. 


“Conclusion: Flash Rogers should live. ” 
“So stop the collision!” Flash cried. 


“Negative. Flash Rogers will escape via the secret rocket ship. One minute 
until point of no return. ” 


“Bloody arsing buckets of arse!” Iris yelled in frustration. 
Tristan stepped forward. “Computer!” 


“Please identify.” 


“Tristan Koch.” 


“Welcome Tristan Koch. You have limited access. For advanced operations, 
please enter password. ” 


“Computer, I have the necessary evidence to put Flash behind bars. I’m the 
one who arrested him. I also need to survive.” 


At first, Iris thought Tristan was just trying to save himself. And then she 
realized what he was doing. 


“Right!” she said excitedly. “Both Tristan and Flash must live, or Flash will 
go free! 


Conclusion?” 

Another painful pause. 

“Cancelling planetary collision. Countdown aborted. ” 
Everyone let out a sigh of relief. 


Iris looked flustered. “Oooh ‘eck, I just talked down a computer. I feel like 
Captain Kirk except I kept me blouse on.” 


Panda sniggered. “And for that we are eternally —ucking grateful.” 


UIA officers arrived to take all the actors home. Tristan Koch stood behind 
a handcuffed Butser Clamme, who was gazing about his empire with 
melancholy pride. Iris couldn’t blame him. To keep this going so long was 
an impressive accomplishment, even if he had made a fatal mistake. 


Panda brandished a cattle prod like a rapier. He turned to Clamme and said, 
“You know what you should turn this place into?” 


“A museum?” Clamme said. 


“No, a museum is too stuffy. It should be a kids’ amusement park. Don’t 
you think, Iris?” 


“Oh that’d be lovely, chuck,” agreed Iris. 
Clamme was nodding. “I like that idea.” 
“Just so long as they make the sets safe first,” Kovzarikov commented. 


“Too bad you won’t get to see it,” Tristan said, not in a mean way but with a 
slight twinge of sadness. 


Kovzarikov, Clamme and Tristan moved towards the convoy of UIA 
transporters while Iris and Panda took the opportunity to slip away. 


As they walked back to the bus, Iris cuffed Panda around the ear. 

“Ow! What was that for?” 

“T think you got a tad carried away back there, didn’t you, love?” 

Panda was indignant. “I got carried away? Me? I saw you preening in front 
of the mirror every chance you got. I mean really, you didn’t need to talk 


the computer down. Another minute of trying to make you look young and 
dishy and the poor thing would have melted down from the exertion.” 


“Panda.” 
“Yes Iris.” 
“T have your cattle prod.” 


“Arse.” 


The Web of Terror 
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NEW TWIST IN MYSTERY 


A cloud of mystery still hangs over the small all-American town of Wattle. 
The town, only a few hours drive from Las Vegas, has been plagued for 
some weeks by a series unexplained events which have mainly afflicted 
local farmers. 


Dozens of cattle have disappeared or been found dead in inexplicable and 
horrific circumstances. We can exclusively reveal that three farmers have 
now also disappeared from their ranches. 


The local sheriff refuses to confirm or deny any events relating to the 
events. The presence of a large number of military personnel only adds to 
the mystery. General John D Flint, in command of the military operation 
refused to give any details as to the exact nature of his operations and 
whether they relate to the police investigation. And when asked if the 
military presence hinted at a threat to national security — or indeed a threat 
from Communist Russia — General Flint only replied with a cryptic ‘No 
comment’. 


- Jack Callaghan, 


- Las Vegas Daily Chronicle May 19, 1956 


“And just what do you call that?” 


General John D Flint threw a copy of the Chronicle onto my table in the 
diner. 


I took a sip of my coffee. “A newspaper?” 


The general turned a deeper shade of purple. He obviously wasn’t used to a 
wise-ass talking back at him. Which was a shame. I was a pretty decent 
reporter but a first rate wise-ass. 


“It’s garbage!” Flint didn’t care that we were in a diner and that everybody 
was Staring at us. I guess he didn’t have to. He was the one with the thirty- 
odd soldiers around to back him up. 


“Tt’s freedom of the press, General,” I kept my voice level and cool. It 
always pays to stay calm when a crowd is watching. Let the other guy snap 
and plant a right hook in your kisser and the crowd will back you up that 
you were the calm one. 


Of course, a supportive crowd can also help pick up the teeth you just got 
knocked out. 


“Tt’s the press’ job to tell the truth!” The harsh lights in the diner made 
Flint’s face look even more purple against the cropped silver hair. Purple 
really didn’t suit him. 


“And I haven’t reported anything as fact that isn’t true,” I shot back 
smoothly. “Something’s going on around here. People are disappearing, 
cattle are being attacked and a whole bunch of you soldier boys show up 
and turn the place into some kind of garrison but you won’t say a thing 
about what‘s going on. Neither will the local sheriff, not that anybody’s 
seen him in days. 


Care to comment on that?” 
“No comment,” Flint snarled. 


I flipped open my notebook and carefully wrote it down. In longhand rather 
than shorthand so the general could see it. “That’s what I thought, General.” 


“Do you know the damage that nonsense is doing?” Flint asked. Growled 
would probably be more accurate. 


“Tt’s not damaging my paper’s sales. In fact, given I’m the only reporter 
who got into Wattle before you blocked the road, I’m the only voice coming 
out of town. And that’s put our sales up big-style. My editor told me he’s 
having to truck in extra paper to keep up with demand.” 


“You’re parasites,” Flint said. “You’re scaring the American people for the 
sake of sales. Don’t you have any sense of duty to your country?” 


“Unless you think two years fighting in Europe doesn’t count as duty, I’d 
say I’m pretty well up on duty and I’m done saluting guys who don’t 
deserve it.” Damn, that was angrier than I had intended but I meant every 
word. 


Flint eyed me. I guessed he was wondering if he could bully me back into 
soldier mode. 


“Those aren’t words I’d expect from a soldier,” he said finally. “You meet 
any reds over there? 


Because you sure talk like one.” 


“And soldiers stomping around in boots ignoring people’s constitutional 
rights is way more Uncle Joe than Uncle Sam,” I shot back. “I took 
shrapnel to the shoulder in France but kept going so if you’re trying to ask 
if I’m a commie but don’t have the guts to just say it, the answer is no.” I 
was getting angry, getting close to losing my cool — and that would lose 
me the room. 


The people in town were as confused as me. They were being kept in the 
dark as much as I was, and they didn’t much like these soldier boys running 
around their town like they owned the place — but these were US soldiers 
in a US town (and the General was so all-American they said he bled red, 
white and blue) talking about a commie threat. Losing the town would be 
easy. 


“Look, General,” I said, sounding as calm and reasonable as I could. “Why 
don’t you just tell me — tell everybody — what’s going on?” 


“You'll be told when I get orders to tell you.” 


I wasn’t giving up. I had to hammer home to the people that I was on their 
side. “At least tell us if there’s a threat out there. A threat to national 
security. A threat to this town.” 


“No comment.” He glared at me, and then added softly, so only I would 
hear, “You son of a bitch.” 


“Can I quote you on that?” 


“You stay out of my way, boy. You hear me?” Flint looked like he expected 
me to salute. I just stared at him until he turned and stalked out of the diner. 
You could feel the place breathe a sigh when he left. I joined in. The general 
was a Grade-A ass but he was right about one thing. 


Clark Kent was the only reporter who could track down a story from a jail 
cell. 


“Why do you do that?” a voice asked. “Why do you rile him?” 


Wattle was hardly deserving of the title ‘town’. It was more of a central 
point where local ranchers could come and collect provisions. The town 
couldn’t have had a population of more than two hundred, maybe a hundred 
and fifty. A crossroads that had got ideas above its station. Anybody with an 
ounce of sense and gumption had upped and travelled the ninety miles to 
Las Vegas where the prospects were... well, at least in Vegas they had 
prospects. The Casinos were growing and attracting some of the hottest 
names in showbiz. Certainly bigger than that noisy new Presley punk they 
kept playing on the diner jukebox. But the diner did have some benefits, 
starting with Susie, the waitress. In Vegas among the showgirls she might 
have looked plain. Here in Wattle she was a goddess. A goddess who had 
taken a shine to me. 


She kept my coffee topped up, slipped me a free piece of apple pie after 
dinner and filled me in on the local scuttlebutt. The coffee and pie were 
appreciated, the local information priceless. 


“He knows what’s going on and he won’t tell...” I cut off the word ‘me’. 
“He just won’t tell us what’s happening and we all know there’s something 
dangerous going on out in that desert.” 


That got some nods of agreement from nearby locals. I still had the room. 
The brave reporter fighting for their rights. And fighting to keep my name 
above the fold. 


I winked at Susie. “He’ll get over it. Walk you home after your shift 
tonight?” 


“Jack, keep your voice down.” But she had that cute little smile on her face. 
The one that was knowing enough to be a come-on but demure enough to 
let me know the chase wouldn’t be easy. 


“Busy?” I asked. 


“Never too busy to drop by here,” she smiled. Maybe she wouldn’t have 
been plain in Vegas after all. 


I held out my cup but Susie didn’t move to fill it. She was looking out of the 
window at the damndest sight. A bright red double decker bus had pulled to 
a stop in front of a military barrier. A bright red London bus. What in the 
hell was a London bus doing in Nevada? 


I hurried past a couple of locals taking in the spectacle. Beside the bus, 
talking to a bemused-looking sergeant was a crazy looking woman with a 
spectacular hat perched on her head. 


Her voice sounded English. Kind of. I was stationed in England during the 
war but the accents were still a mystery to me. And don’t get me started on 
the Scots. 


“Listen, buggerlugs,” she was saying. “I’m on my way to Viva Las Vegas, 
so just shift the barrier like a big strong hunky lad and I’Il be on me way.” 


The sergeant sighed. “As I explained ma’am, I can’t do that. Orders are 
nobody passes.” 


“But I’m hardly nobody, am I, chuck?” the woman cackled. “I mean, how 
many London buses do you get through here? Not many, I’ Il bet. Although 
there are parts of London that’d say the same. So be a pal and just move the 
barrier.” 


“As I said, ma’am...” The sergeant stopped and snapped to attention. 
“What’s going on, sergeant?” Flint was striding towards them. 


The sergeant nodded toward the woman in the hat. “This woman is 
requesting permission to pass the checkpoint, General.” 


“Is she?” The woman in the hat tried her most winning smile. Either that or 
she had indigestion, I couldn’t be certain. Either way it didn’t impress the 
general. “Why do you want to pass this roadblock?” 


The woman shuffled forward and grabbed the general’s arm. “Well, chuck, 
as I was your shaved monkey here, I’m on me way to Las Vegas.” 


“For what purpose?” 


“What do you think?” She elbowed the General in the ribs. Actually 
elbowed him. “Why does anybody go to Las Vegas? For a party, chuck,” 
the woman screeched. “And not just any party either. A lovely big 
showbizzy one at one of those swanky casinos.” 


“Really?” 


She carried on, ignoring the sarcasm in the general’s voice. “Oh, yes. I’m 
going to see Elvis. 


Again. I hope he‘s younger than the last time I saw him.” She paused, 
obviously rummaging through her thoughts. I got the feeling it might just 
me a bit cluttered in this broad’s head. “No, I tell a lie, it’s not Elvis this 
time. This is the Rat Pack. Frank invited me. At least I think it was Old 
Blue Eyes. I’m sure it was... although now I come to think of it, it could 
have been Dean Martin. To be honest with you, it might have been Sammy 
Davis Junior. I was a bit the worse for wear last time I was there. A bit too 


much mother’s ruin, if you get my drift. By the way, the name‘s Wildthyme, 
Iris Wildthyme.” 


“General John D Flint. Tell me, Mrs Wildthyme...” 
“Miss. It’s Miss Wildthyme. Wildthyme by name, Wild time by nat...” 


Flint cut across her. “Tell me, Miss Wildthyme. Have you seen anything out 
of the ordinary?” 


“Out of the ordinary? You’ve come to the right person, pally. Some of the 
stuff I‘ve seen would turn your hair curly. In fact it turned my hair curly 
more than once. I’m not sure it was the right look for me, though...” 


Her chatter wasn‘t cutting any ice with Flint. “I mean, have you seen 
anything unusual today.” 


“Not as such, no.” 
“You’re sure?” 


“As sure as can be. Not much gets past Iris Wildthyme, you know, luvvie.” 
The general’s face said he didn’t buy into that. Probably the first thing we 
agreed on since he got there. 


“In that case, thank you for your time but this road remains closed.” Flint 
turned and marched away. He blanked me as he passed. Pity. I had a great 
one-liner ready to fire. 


She turned and looked at me like it was my fault. “Who does he think he 
is?” 


“General Flint.” I answered. 


“T know his name but who is he? And what’s he doing here? Apart from 
stopping me getting to Vegas to party my feet off.” She did the most bizarre 
little shuffling dance on the street. I really hoped Sinatra would be wearing 
hard-capped shoes if he danced with her. 


“We’re not exactly sure why he‘s here,” I answered. “Some strange things 
have been happening around here recently.” 


That perked up her interest. “How strange?” 


Too bad I had to disappoint her. “I don’t know — so strange they won’t tell 
us.” 


She snorted. “A fat lot of good you are. What do you know?” 
“Not a lot,” I admitted. 


That just got her cackling again. “But you’re always game to find out more. 
You reporters usually are, nosey beggars.” 


“How did you know I was a reporter?” 


“Oh, you’ve got the look. Anyway, I can’t stay here gassing all night. I’ve 
got a party to go to.” 


She turned and headed back to her bus. 
I hurried after her. “And the General said the road was blocked.” 


That cackle again. “You think some general’s going to stop Iris Wildthyme 
getting to a party? I should cocoa, chuck. I’m going to do what any law- 
abiding citizen would do. Turn around and go back in the other direction... 
at least until I’m out of sight of the town then I’ ll turn round and go cross- 
country for a bit.” She looked around, conspiratorially. “You won’t tell, will 
you?” 


“Of course not. How could I?” I gave her my best smile. “I’m going with 
you.” 


“Are you heckers-like.” Got to admit, I didn’t know what the words meant 
but her tone got the message across. 


“You want me to go see the General?” Iris Wildthyme looked daggers at me 
but she didn’t say anything. I guessed that might have been a first for her. 


Instead it was Susie who spoke. 


“Are you sure you want to do this, Jack? Whatever’s happening out there. 
It’s dangerous.” 


She was worried for me. I could see it in her face. The way she bit her lip, 
the uncomfortable way she moved her feet. No, she wasn’t just worried. I 
knew she’d taken a shine to me. I’d been playing along. But seeing her 
hurting this way? I didn’t like that one bit. Sometimes you’ve got to be a 
real heel to get the story. A reporter has to chase it down. If he doesn’t the 
next guy sure as heck will and his paper will get the sales. It’s a tough 
business. You’re judged by two stories — your last and your next. “Sorry, 
Susie,” I said. “I have to do this. This is my chance to find out what’s out 
there.” I was holding her hands. I didn’t remember taking hold of them. “I?ll 
be fine, kid.” 


“Promise?” 


Iris thumped me on the arm. “Oh, for heaven’s sake just give her a snog, 
will you? I’ve got a party to go to.” 


I didn’t wait for Susie to answer. I kissed her. So what if some people in 
town saw us? That would give them something new to gossip about. Susie 
didn’t care either. 


“What took you so long?” was all she said. 
I guess sometimes even good reporters miss some clues, huh? 


I don’t know how to describe the inside of Iris’ bus. It’s not that I don’t 
know the words... I just can’t remember anything about it. I don’t know 
why. I just can’t. 


But I do remember that Iris followed her plan exactly as she had promised. 
Back out of town the way she had come in, and then she cut out into the 
desert. The trip across the desert was nothing near as bumpy as I expected. 
The English sure know how to make buses. 


“Fantastic shock-absorbers,” Iris cackled. She cackled a lot. 


The bus headed across the desert, far enough away from the road that we 
wouldn’t be noticed. I’d guess that we drove into the desert for about half 
an hour but I can’t be sure. Time was another thing I have trouble 
remembering about in the bus. 


I’m pretty sure I was the one who noticed the change to the desert. The 
orange sand, burned dark by the lowering sun was becoming flecked with 
silver, strands of it billowing out in the desert breeze. 


“Well, that’s flaming peculiar.” Iris had a way with words. 


The top of a rise looked particularly thick in these silver strands and Iris 
stopped her bus there. We got out — and for some reason she told her toy 
Panda to be careful. 


Cuckoo! 


The rise was really covered in these silver strands. They looked shiny, like 
they should be smooth, but they were sticky. It was only the dust that had 
been blown onto the strands that stopped us being stuck fast. 


“Oh, blimey.” Iris was standing at the top of the rise, looking down at a 
lumpy shape. 


“T don’t really want to know what this is...” 


I cut the strands with my old pen-knife. I’d had it since before the war. I 
started to get a real bad feeling clawing at my neck. Reminded me of a time 
in the war when I was clearing some debris from a fox-hole. I knew what I 
was going to find then. I had the same feeling cutting those silver strings. 
When I could see inside, I wished I’d left the knife in my pocket. The 
remains of a steer were inside the silver strands. From what I could see, the 
silver was wrapped all around the poor beast. It had been gouged open, big 
chunks of its flesh and insides ripped away. I didn’t know what could have 
done that to the steer but it sure as hell wasn’t a coyote. 


“There’s another one over there, luvvie,” Iris said. I could see what she was 
pointing at. It was more recent than the steer. The dust hadn’t had time to 
cover it. I had been right. They looked like cocoons of some kind. Insect 
cocoons. And I started to realise what the silver strands reminded me of. 


“Spider’s web?” I asked. 
“Looks like it,” Iris agreed. “Are you going to look inside that one?” 


A torn apart cow had been bad enough. This one could only have been one 
thing. The size and shape? There was a human inside. I cut the cocoon 
open. It was worse than I had expected. 


The skull was smashed open, an arm was gone, the chest torn out and the 
organs removed... I wanted to throw up. But I’m a reporter. This was news. 
I had a camera — of course I had a camera, I was a reporter. The bulb 
flashed a couple of times as I took pictures. There was no way we could 
ever use the more gory ones but they would back up the story when it was 
questioned. And there damn sure was a story out here. 


“Don’t take pictures, chuck,” Iris scolded. “You’!l never get a chemist to 
develop nasty pictures like them, you know.” 


I turned the camera to Iris. She would be added corroboration. But she held 
up a hand, covering the lens. “Without me slap on, I should cocoa. And I’m 
definitely not being photographed next to this poor sod.” 


I started to argue but Iris shushed me. Actually, she told me to shut my gob. 


Something big, something heavy, was moving in the sand. Some kind of 
vehicle? No, it was alive. The movements were... they were something I 
didn’t recognise. Not quite. But they had every nerve in my body 
screaming. “We need to find some cover.” 


“We can’t get back to the bus,” Iris squeaked. That’s the direction the noise 
is coming from. 


We ran. Iris moved a heck of a lot faster than I expected. Fear always had a 
way of turning people into athletes. A cave in a rocky outcrop was the only 
shelter we could see and we ran for it. We pushed out way into the murk, 
trying to find the darkest corners to hide in. We had only taken a few steps 
before we knew we had made a real mad mistake. The ground was covered 
with something sticky. Under that, I’m pretty sure it was bones that cracked 
beneath our feet. 


“Luvvie,” Iris hissed. “Are you thinking what I’m thinking?” 
“That this is the worst mistake of our lives?” 

“That’s the one,” Iris agreed miserably. 

“What kind of a spider could produce webs like these?” 


“Oh, it’s not just spiders that make webs and cocoons. Once in the Paris 
underground I ran into robotic bears that sprayed cobwebs everywhere.” 


That was pretty much when I knew things had gotten as bad as they could 
get. There was some kind of carnivorous critter out there and I was trapped 
in its lair with a crazy woman talking about robotic bears. 


“On the other hand,” Iris said slowly. “It could be a spider. A bloody big 
spider.” 


And then I heard the movement behind me. I didn’t want to turn round. 
Really didn’t want to see what was there. But I did turn, and wished I 
hadn’t. 

It was a silhouette against the cave mouth. It must have stood about ten feet 
high. Its eight legs were thick and bristled with rough hair. I’m not a 
scientist but I knew spiders couldn’t grow that big. They just couldn’t. 


“T wish it was a robot bear,” Iris said softly. 


“T’m real sorry if I scared you.” 


I looked around the cave to see who was talking. It took a minute for it to 
sink in that it was the spider. This giant spider... talked. 


Iris took it in her stride better than I did. You’d think this was as ordinary as 
apple pie and coffee to her. “Don’t worry about it, luvvie. Everybody’s 
scared of something.” 


“Thank you,” the spider answered. If nothing else he was a hell of a polite 
beast. And he had an American accent. “Now I do guess that you have 
some questions you’re bustin’ to ask.” 


I just stared at it. This giant spider. The giant talking spider. 


“You’re a bit far from home, aren’t you?” Iris said. “Wrong side of the 
galaxy.” 


“Don’t think so,” the spider answered. “Pretty sure I lived here all my 
days.” 


“Don’t be daft, luvvie. There’s aren’t any giant spiders on Earth, not in 
1956 anyroad.” Iris turned quickly to me. “This is 1956 isn’t it?” 


I nodded dumbly. 


“Tf you’re not from a lovely planet with smashing crystals — one of which I 
must pick up one of these days as a wedding present — how can you be from 
here? I’m sure a colony of lads as big as you would be noticed.” 


“T’m the only one,” the spider answered, and I swear there was such sadness 
in its voice. 


“Aw, you poor thing,” Iris said, like she was talking to a girl whose date 
hadn’t shown up on prom night. “Would you like to talk about it? It can 
help to get things out, you know. Get them off your chest.” 


The giant body heaved on all eight legs. A shrug? “That’s real nice of you, 
ma‘am. Truth is, I don’t remember much, but I think I can put it together.” 


“That’s clever of you,” Iris said encouragingly. 


“T know. I think I was just a plain old spider out in the desert. But I think 
that I got too close when some of you two-legs... humans. Some of you 
made a... what’s the word? Explosion?” 


“Yeah, an explosion.” It didn’t add anything to the conversation. It just 
made me feel like I was able to contribute something. 


The spider carried on. “I grew much bigger. Soon, all the creatures that had 
hunted me were my prey. And I could chase down bigger animals. And 
when I ate them, the strangest thing happened. With each creature I ate, it 
felt that I gained an understanding of what was in their minds. I understood 
their memories. I understood their calls. When it was the steer, I began to 
understand the appeal of the herd and I could recognise the meanings of the 
cattle’s sounds.” 


“T’ve heard of something like this before,” Iris said. She sounded excited. 
“When you eat something you develop its abilities. There’s a race of big 
carnivores on Wilberforce Four that does the same. It’s a terrible thing when 
they munch on a bird. You just see them taking a leap off a cliff. They’re 
rubbish at flying. Not much cop at bouncing either. You know... leap, 
scream, splat. Not a pretty sight. And then the others in the pack eat the 
dead ones and they get the urge to fly...” She stopped. “Am I rambling?” 


“Yes,” the spider and I both said. 


“You know,” Iris continued. “I think I know why the soldier boys are so 
miffed. They’re been testing nuclear bombs out here and radiation has 
affected you, you poor love. I bet that’s why that Flint looks like 
somebody’s shoved a hot poker up his nose.” 


That sounded plausible. The news was always full of what radiation would 
do if the Reds ever let fly at us with their atom bombs. But I had a question 
in my head. I already knew the answer to it, and I didn’t want to ask it. But 
I had to. “So I guess there’s only one way you could have learned how to 
speak.” 


“Ah, yes.” The spider shifted, like he was uncomfortable. “We are all 
creatures of our nature,” 


he said. “I was guided by instinct. But now I have all of his memories, all of 
his emotions, I understand his morals. His name was Brian and now I find 
I’m calling myself Brian. I revolt myself.” 


Iris patted one of the giant hairy legs. “It’s not your fault, luvvie. Brian.” 


“IT know,” he answered. “And that is how I know that I will truly hate 
myself when I eat you.” 


“You what?” Iris shrieked. 


The legs flexed and twitched. “I understand that what I am about to do is 
morally wrong... 


but I am what I am and I can’t deny my nature.” 


“And you cannot have me for lunch!” Iris snapped out. “I mean, if you 
knew what I know... 
| Teed 


doesn’t bear thinking about. Besides... I’m going to a party 


Brian’s mouth snapped at us. “I wish I could say this won’t hurt, but I know 
it wouldn’t be true.” 


“Jack,” Iris hissed. “Have you got a picture of Brian?” 

“What the hell kind of time is this for a photograph?” 

“Tt’s dark in here — make sure the bulb’s on.” 

And I got it. I fumbled for my camera and pointed it in Brian’s direction. 
The bulb flashed bright in the cave and Brian screamed as the sudden light 
blinded him. 


“Do it again,” Iris squealed. “With all them eyes it’1] make him go wonky!” 


And I did. I let the camera flash again, and Brian screamed again. His legs 
and body thrashed about. 


“Come on,” Iris yelped, grabbing my hand. 


We ran, squeezing past the writhing spider and out into the desert. “Back to 
the bus?” I shouted. 


“Where the hell else would be be going, you daft ha’poth?” 


We ran like hell. I could hear the giant body writhing in the cave, trying to 
back itself out. It was a hellish sound. The rough legs scraping on the stone. 
But it was worse when the sound stopped — because it meant Brian was 
free. 


We could hear the legs in the sand behind us. Heavy legs scuttling across 
the desert, moving faster than us. We didn’t stand a chance. I knew he was 
going to catch us. Even when we took the rise and saw the bus, so close, I 
knew we couldn’t make it. And when the bus door closed behind me, I still 
didn’t think we would make it. He was less than twenty feet away. And out 
here in the open, he was so much bigger than I thought. The bulbous body 
was enormous, the span of the legs... and then he was moving past the 
window. It took a moment for it to click that Iris had the bus moving. 


“Hold onto something, chuck,” she screeched. “It’s going to be a bumpy 
ride.” 


We were cutting over the desert at a hell of a speed. Through the back 
window I could see the spider following us. Damn, he moved quick over 


the dunes. 


“Almost at the road.” Iris swung the wheel and a few seconds later, the 
tyres screeched on tarmac and we picked up speed. 


“He’s right behind us.” Brian was turning onto the road. 
“Well, get out and whack him with a rolled up newspaper.” 


“T don’t see one big enough.” Lame joke but I guess Bob Hope would 
struggle to come up with a funny in that situation. We were coming to a 


crossroads and Iris was indicating that she was planning to turn. “Where are 
we going?” 


Iris patted her steering wheel affectionately. “My old bus can outrun Brian 
there. We’ll take a longer route to Vegas. You can deliver your story and I 
can get to my party.” 


“Right.” That sounded good. I had my story, the pictures and if we could 
avoid the General and his soldier boys in town, then so much the better. I 
wasn’t sure I’d object to him taking a bite out of the General’s ass. 


And what about Susie? 
“Tgnore the turn.” 


Iris looked at me like I was a lunatic. Maybe she was right. “Not bloody 
likely.” 


“The people in town need to know about that thing.” 


Iris was still heading for the crossroads. “They’Il find out soon enough, and 
they’ve got bloody big guns to defend themselves which is more than we 
do.” She flashed me a smile so wide I thought the top of her head might flip 
off. “But we do have my native wit and cunning.” 


I gave her my best smile and hoped it was charming enough. “Then I guess 
we should do fine. 


Say, what’s a knockout like you doing travelling alone? 


Iris was all fluster and bluster. “Ooh, me a knockout. You cheeky young 
monkey. I’m old enough to be your moth...older sister. What would people 
say if they heard you say that? And what would that nice girl of yours 
think?” She stopped and stared at me. “You just said that to distract me so 
we’d miss the turn, didn’t you?” She punched me in the arm. Hard. “You’re 
a rotten little toerag.” 


“Maybe, but it’s too late to turn back or we’II find ourselves nose to nose 
with Brian.” 


Iris just glared at me. “I can go right off people, you know.” She shrugged. 
“Ah well, I’d have ended up turning back in any case. Too soft, that’s my 
problem.” 


We hit town a damn sight faster than we left it. Iris had to swerve to avoid 
turning Flint into a hood ornament. He was swearing blue murder by the 
time we got out. 


“What the hell are you doing driving like that?” 
I didn’t back down. “Trying to avoid being a ten foot high spider’s lunch.” 


Flint snorted like. “Never heard such baloney — not since the last time I 
looked at your paper.” 


I didn’t get the chance to answer. Iris beat me to it. “Don’t give me that, 
you! You knew fine and bloody well that you’d been testing nuclear bombs 
in the desert near here. Probably not enough protection from the gamma 
radiation caused that poor beast to mutate on a molecular level or sub- 
cellular level or some level like that.” She thumped him. “You muppet!” 


Flint ignored the blow. “How in the hell do you know all that?” 


“Because I’m not just a pretty face, chuck. I’m probably the most intelligent 
person you’ll ever meet, though given the look of the people you hang 
about with that’s not much competition. 


Now I’m telling you that there’s a bloody big spider with some very severe 
psychological problems and an unhealthy appetite heading this way. What 
are you going to do about it?” 


There was a burst of gunfire and then a scream. We turned and there was 
Brian, stamping down with one of his legs on a soldier. 


Flint bellowed for his men to open fire. They spilled out of buildings, a 
couple from here, a couple from there. They weren’t prepared for this. 
Brian lashed out, crushing them, flinging them aside... I ran for the diner. 


Susie met me at the door. I grabbed her hand and dragged her back towards 
Iris’ bus. 


“We’ve got an extra passenger,” I said. 


Iris protested. Why didn’t that surprise me? “It only looks like a bus. I don’t 
have a licence for passengers, you know.” But she gunned the engine. A 
soldier flew past the windshield as we started moving. We can only have 
missed him by inches. The giant leg that had sent the soldier flying wasn’t 
so lucky. The bus thudded into one of Brian’s legs, knocking him off 
balance. It gave the soldiers time to regroup and fall back. Flint was 
marshalling them into ranks but then they were gone from sight, as the bus 
picked up speed. 


Susie was gripping my hand again. I didn’t object. 
“We’re on our way,” Iris called cheerfully. “Soon be in Vegas.” 


“T wouldn’t bet on it.” Brain was following behind us. He had abandoned 
his fight with the soldier and he was chasing us. Iris swiping his leg had 
caught Brian’s attention. He didn’t have a face as such but I swear I could 
tell he was seriously ticked off with us. 


Iris glanced in the rearview mirror and floored it. But as fast as Iris drove, 
Brian managed to keep pace. “This is your fault,” Iris bellowed, pointing a 
finger at me, before clutching the wheel with both hands. “How flaming 
hard can it be to go to a party?” 


“We can’t go to Vegas,” I said. “We can’t have that thing follow into a city.” 
“You’re a bit late telling me that now! Where else does this road go?” 


Susie came up with the goods. “There’s a turn about a mile ahead. It’s leads 
out to the Highway.” 


Iris looked ready to argue, but eventually she gave in. “I suppose you’re 
right. We can’t have Brian munching on Dean Martin. Jerry Lewis I 
wouldn’t mind but not Dino.” 


Sure enough there were rocks ahead, pushed up out of the ground millions 
of years ago by who-knows what eruption. They were like gate-pillars on 
either side of the road and Iris headed straight for them. 


“The road’s just past the rocks,” Susie repeated. 
I gripped Iris‘ chair. “Slow down or you’!] never make the turn.” 
“And be spider-munchies? Not on your Nellie.” 


We accelerated. It felt like the bus took to the air as it crested the rise. Iris 
was crazy and I was going to tell her but then a shaft of bright white light 
hit the side of the bus. Iris wrenched the wheel and planted her foot harder. 
We careened out of the glare and I saw that it was a big truck, a rig carrying 
huge cylindrical shapes. I could see the name of my newspaper emblazoned 
on the door as the rig started into a sideways slide. The chains holding the 
cylinders went taut and then snapped, spilling the cylinders. They landed 
heavily on the road, bouncing and rolling fast. Brian scuttled between the 
rock pillars, much closer than I had thought — and he was straight in the 
path of these rolling cylinders. He had no time to avoid them and they hit 
him square on. One of the cylinders took Brian’s near side legs out from 
under him and the next just rolled over his body. He split, almost the entire 
length of that horrible body and fluids — I didn’t want to think what they 
were — spurted and squirted into the air in half a dozen directions. They 
splatted onto the roads with a sick wet sound. If you’ve seen the mess a 
little spider makes when it gets squished... this was... just remembering it 
makes me think I’m going to hurl. 


The truck driver was getting out of his cab. We sent Susie to make sure he 
was ok. It kept both of them occupied. When we got to Brian, a couple of 
his legs were still twitching. The way spiders do. The stench was vile and 
fluids from Brian’s wrecked body made the roads slick like oil. He was 
trying to look at us but eyes were all over the place. But he had eight of the 
damn things so maybe that was normal for him. 


“T’m sorry.” His voice was as broken as his body. “But we are creatures of 
our nature.” 


And that was it. He was gone. No struggling for a final breath, no trying to 
free himself. There was a kind of dignity in the way he passed. 


Iris patted the large tube. “Told you. A rolled-up paper’s the way to deal 
with a spider.” The tube must have been the paper my editor had ordered in 
for our extra copies. No wonder they had killed Brian. These rolls of 
newsprint weighed tonnes. 


Brian was right, though. We are creatures of our nature. When General Flint 
arrived to close the scene down and hide the facts, I had already filled my 
spool with pictures, dreaming of a front page. Susie had accepted my offer 
to come to Vegas with me and we were in Iris’ bus, speeding towards the 
city and her party. 


The damn shame is that my publisher was a creature of nature, too. He took 
a call from General Flint and spiked my story. They played the National 
Security card and the boss crumpled. I shouted and railed at my editor. He 
just shrugged. 


I decided to get good and drunk. Iris said we should join her at this damn 
party she was so keen on. So we did. Unbelievably, it actually was a Rat 
Pack shindig and Iris actually did know Frankie, Dino and the rest. I 
wouldn’t say they were actually pleased to see her but they sure knew her. 
Normally I would have looked for a story. Instead I just looked for the bar 
and set about getting smashed. 


Next day, I found out that Vegas had stuck with her nature too. Susie and I 
woke up side by side in a damned expensive hotel suite wearing wedding 
bands. How did it happen? Turns out there had been a couple of judges at 
the shindig... Frank knew everybody in Vegas. And yeah, he did insist that 
I called him Frank. 


And that’s how an old-school hack like me wound up as a showbiz 
correspondent. A married showbiz correspondent. 


And Iris? She disappeared after the party. I guess that was in her nature, too. 


The Many Lives of Zorro 


Richard Wright 


The man in black fled across the desert, and the gin slinger followed. So did 
her tiny talking panda friend called Panda, the other man who used to wear 
black but did no more, and an enraged mob of Spanish troopers. 


But all that came later. 


Don Diego Vega woke and wondered where his de la had gone. When he 
retired to bed the previous evening, he was certain he had been Don Diego 
de la Vega, and now he knew he wasn't. Later, he might be again. The 
juxtaposition tore at his mind and heart. 


Rolling over in bed, he drew the sheets over his head and sobbed, conscious 
that the cotton he wrapped himself in was still touched by the latent warmth 
of the wife that only the night before had not existed. Now she would be up, 
instructing servants in the preparation of his breakfast. The day before, he 
had retained only a single servant, his loyal deaf-mute Bernardo, keeper of 
the great secret. 


A secret that, if he ventured into the plaza to check, he would now find that 
every man, woman, and child in Reina de Los Angeles had known since he 
unmasked himself three years before. 


Since that day, when the caballeros, those young men of good breeding, and 
his father had rallied behind him, forcing the Governor to order an end to 
Spanish oppression in Southern California, there had been no further need 
of the Fox. Zorro died that day, and Diego had been born anew. 


Except that he had continued to have adventures through the years, 
continued his double life because no such concession had been forced from 
the Governor's lips, and still nobody knew their masked avenger's true 
identity. 


Except that the oppression had ended, and he had publicly unmasked 
himself, and the legend of Zorro had found its natural ending. 


Both were true at the same time, and it was tearing him apart. 


Diego was not a man of inaction, though he had in his life had cause to 
make a pretence of being so. He pulled the covers down, trying to ignite the 
fire in his blood that might renew his will to master the strange curse he was 
living through. Staring at the ceiling, he drew in long, calming breaths. 


The room was gloomy, the plush drapes blocking the intense morning sun, 
but outside he could hear hot winds whistling through the pueblo like merry 
demons. Rising, he found that his morning attire had been laid out for him 
by Lolita. He missed that, on those days when he woke a bachelor. 


Rubbing his temples, he fought the urge to settle into another day of 
terrified despair. His tastes in clothing ran to simple elegance, displaying his 
vast wealth in clean, subtle strokes. 


Once upon a time, when Don Diego Vega had been the mask and Zorro the 
man who wore it, he had favoured a gaudy display, the better to 
demonstrate how harmless and ineffectual he was. Back then he had been a 
lean, toned athlete. These days, his gut bulged conspicuously against his 
shining black belt ( only yesterday, the Diego-mask had retired early from 
the dancing, claiming aches that he insisted could only be the onset of fever, 
allowing Zorro to thunder along the El Camino Real highway in a 
galloping battle with the corpulent Sergeant Pedro Gonzales and his men). 


Nobody could live so many lives at once. He was a fractured man, and for 
the third time that month he pondered what nobility might lie in making a 
permanent end of it. 


Striding down the cool spiral stairwell, Don Diego de la Vega realised that 
the distant kitchen clatter of servants preparing his morning meal had 
vanished. Of course it had. Diego employed no servants save Bernardo, 
who awaited him at the bottom of the stairs holding a tray bearing his usual 
repast of cut fruit and a glass of fresh milk. 


Diego wondered which Bernardo his friend was today. Though always 
mute, sometimes his oldest companion was also deaf. Other times, he only 
pretended to be so, the better to spy on Senor Zorro's enemies. Diego would 
have been arrested and unmasked years ago, were it not for rumours which 
Bernardo had overheard and brought home. 


Diego gritted his teeth, gesturing for Bernardo to take the repast to the 
shaded courtyard where he kept a small table to take meals in isolation and 
fresh air. 


As they passed the front door, there came a mighty crash as something 
smashed into it from the far side. Diego turned to see it shudder in its frame, 
though Bernardo did not react at all. 


Deaf today, then. 


Allowing his friend to proceed in ignorance, Diego sprang to the door, 
noting that the tip of a dagger protruded through the top left panel. As he 
yanked it open, he was once again Diego De Vega, and his belly bulged, 
and his breathing was too fast. Despite this, there was steel yet in his 
cavalier heart, and he staggered through the now familiar dizziness that 
arrived with the change. There was nobody to meet him on his front step, 
but pinned to the door by the blade of a knife was a single sheet of paper 
showing a crude message. 


GIVE ME BACK MY FACE. 


Galloping hooves bade him turn in time to see a black stallion haring across 
the plaza fronting his town house, bearing a rider dressed all in black, cape 
flapping as he spurred the beast onwards. The man wore a slim eye mask, 
and what Diego could see of his face made him sure he was a native. 


It was not the first time he had seen this stranger, but never so close. He had 
wondered whether he was being stalked, and now he knew the answer. For 
what reason, though? Why would the man in the ridiculous fancy dress 
think Diego has taken his face? 


One more mystery, almost too much to bear. Were he in better shape, at the 
height of his training, he would be inclined to pursue the madman and let 
his blade find the answers to the question. As it was, he wiped his brow and 
tore down the note, lest his Lolita see it and take fright. 


"Bugger," said Panda, fur singeing as he clambered back aboard the bus. 
"The future's all burned up." He tried to brush some life into his frazzled 
hide with his paws. "Again." 


The door closed behind him, and Iris pressed her face against the steamed 
up glass, cupping a hand next to her eyes as she peered out. Crackling 
clouds of viscous nothing-at-all roiled around them. It was supposed to be 
2183, but clearly wasn't. "You're not wrong, pet," she said. 


"It's a right old mess out there." 


"I don't suppose you'd consider retiring to a quiet corner for cognacs and 
cigars, and watching some other traveller in time and space sort it out?" 


"Nah. I can never hear what's going on over the incidental music." 


Panda humphed. "I had an inkling, just a suspicion, that you might say 
something along those lines. Any notions to get us going, then?" 


Pursing her lips, Iris squinted into the not-storm. There was a distant flash, 
and her eyes lit up, as though they had pulled that light in and thrown it 
back out. "Hah! The Fox. Been waiting on this one for ages. Bound to 
happen. Bloody McCulley. No grasp of continuity. I told 'em Dickens was 
the man, but would they listen? Would they ‘eck as like." 


She only gave half-answers when she wanted to appear knowledgeable. It 
had been at least a fortnight since she last had opportunity to demonstrate 
anything other than a tolerance of gin, so Panda acceded with grace. "The 
universe has been upended by a feral canine?" 


Iris turned, clearing her throat. She had her exposition face on, a sort of 
constipated frown. 


"Not a fox. The Fox. Grab yer sombrero, Panda. Zorro's having a reality 
crisis." 


Panda kept a straight face, masking his secret delight. Opportunities to don 
his sombrero in context were rare and special things, not to be sniffed at. 


Bernardo reined in the horses, settling the carriage outside Diego's front 
door. It was his most extravagant transport, and one that he had found no 
use for since his retirement. The rich, polished wood and ostentatious silver 
trimmings were easily recognised, and on those occasions when he had 
once needed to give Senor Zorro free rein to act with impunity, he had sent 
the carriage out to his hacienda. Those who saw it knew that Don Diego 
Vega was out of town, a useful alibi during the dark times. 


Now it would serve a similar purpose. The man in black grew impatient, 
and Diego suspected that a confrontation would not be long in finding him. 
For Lolita's sake, he needed to be elsewhere when that happened. 


Also, he needed the mask. Though born of the same heart and mind, he and 
Zorro had never been quite the same man. With the mask on, even as out of 
shape as he was, he would fare better should his stalker's imagined 
grievance require a contest of blades. 


Raising his sombrero, he waved to two soldiers across the square, and 
called a hearty greeting to a pair of caballeros riding by. He was rewarded 
by lazy, sun-dried greetings in return. On the way out of town, he would 
stop at the tavern and stand a round of drinks for whoever might be hiding 
from the heat there. Diego had no doubt that word of his retreat would reach 
the man in black in short order. 


Bidding farewell to his confused Lolita with a kiss, unable to tell her why 
he sought isolation with such urgency, he climbed into the shade of the 
carriage, closed the door behind him, and drew the curtains across the 
windows so that he did not have to meet her worried eyes. 


The carriage began to move at walking pace, for he had instructed Bernardo 
to make no haste and instead allow the maximum number of eyes to 
observe his departure. He rearranged the cushions and tried to relax. But 


before he could settle, his attention was drawn to a piece of folded 
parchment on the seat beside him. 


Dizziness washed over him as one reality was flushed away by another, and 
Don Diego de la Vega gritted his teeth, lips still tingling from the kiss of a 
woman he had never wed. Resisting the urge to kick out at something in 
frustration, he snatched the letter up. 


My dear friend, Senor Zorro, 


May this letter find you at your fiercest health. I write with troubling news. 
Our garrison commander Captain Covas has long had his eye on a local 
girl of my acquaintance, a Senorita of fierce beauty and fiery heart, who 
despite her lowly station has spurned his crude advances. Until now, he has 
borne the insult. Alas, this very morning her parents were at my door, and 
from them emerged a horrifying tale. They have taken her, Senor! Snatched 
her away in the middle of the night like cheap brigands! I have sent word to 
the garrison fort off the El Camino Real where I believe her to be held, but 
my messenger was returned to me cruelly whipped and beaten. While I 
believe her safe a while yet, Captain Covas returns to the fort tomorrow at 
dawn, and will find his prize waiting for him. I fear for her, Senor! I fear 
her purity will be forced from her at that time. 


I pray you may see this injustice for what it is, and act upon it as only you 
can. We are desperate, and have no recourse but to ask, and hope. 


Your friend and admirer, 
Fray Felipe 


Fray Felipe was of the order of the Franciscans of San Gabriel, and ran a 
nearby hacienda on their behalf. Though the Governor had often threatened 
to seize the land for the state, he had yet to make good, and under Felipe's 
elderly supervision the neophytes raised much livestock for the benefit of 
their brotherhood. 


It was not unusual for trouble to land at the door of the frailes, for where 
else could the oppressed take their woes but a house of God. For this 


reason, Zorro crossed paths with them often. Felipe had no idea that Diego 
and the Fox were one and the same, but messages were relayed by a 
sequence of natives, arriving swiftly into Bernardo's care. Bernardo had 
placed the note in the carriage for Diego's attention. 


Yet the timing of the thing! Diego clutched his temples. The man in the 
impertinent parody of his own costume was closing in, and he had neither 
time nor energy to rescue the girl or punish Cavos. Yet he knew that if he 
did not act to aid her, nobody would. 


Iris threw the bus into the temporal equivalent of a handbrake turn, and 
floored the accelerator. The bus shot off at right angles to its previous 
trajectory, Panda gripping the edges of his seat with grim determination. 
"So," he bellowed over the howl of the void. "We're rushing off to stop a 
fictional character from losing his mind? Isn't he made up, then?" 


Iris spared him a withering glance in the driver's mirror. "Glass houses, 
pet." 


Panda considered. "Right-ho. Fictional characters are not, I grant you, 
entirely devoid of feeling. Why's this one burning the future, though?" 


"Well, he's only mostly fictional, and he's not just a fiction, he's a legend. 
Big difference." 


"I see. Crystal clear, that is. Very helpful. Thanks terribly." 


"Keep up, pet. Zorro's a reality nexus. You've got loads of realities, right, all 
pressed up against each other. Zorro's like a big, swashbuckling paperclip, 
holding them in place." 


"Just him?" 


"Give over. The cosmos is a huge place. Needs loads of clips. Zorro's a big 
one though. He's like an idea everyone can hold on to. Them others, roses 
and black towers and wotnot, don't stick to the psyche right." 


"May I take it from the big, stormy nothing we just saw, something's gone 
awry?" 


"Arse over tit. Ham-fisted bloody set-up's the problem. See, in one of them 
realities he's as real as you or me. In all the others, he's just a story." 


"Marvellous one, too. Tom used to watch him on the telly. Bought himself 
an outfit once. 


Never wore it in company." 


"Kinky bugger." She shook her head, as though clearing away an 
unwelcome image. "Anyway, the inspiration for the fictional version was 
given to Johnston McCulley, sort of metaphysically slipped into his drink so 
he'd write Zorro into the realities that he didn't exist in, and make the legend 
last. He screwed it up good and proper though. Gave it an ending where 
Zorro retires. In the first story! Legends can't buggering well end! They lose 
half their power if they do that." 


"Hold on, though. There's been more than one Zorro story. I've seen some 
of them." 


"They had to stage an intervention, before everyone forgot the story. 
Slipped a notion into Douglas Fairbanks Jnr's drink, and he bought the 
rights and made a movie. McCulley realised there was life in the old fox 
yet, and churned out more yarns. Could've been win-win, but did he fix that 
first ending? My arse. Ignored it, pretended it never happened, kept making 
changes whenever the muse took him. For a start, he nicked the costume 
Dougie wore in the film. No explanations for why it was different from the 
first get-up Zorro wore. He just changed it, like continuity doesn't even 
matter. Other writers come along, and because McCulley never gave a 
monkey's toss about everything adding up, they didn't neither. Revisions, 
rewrites, reboots, in films, radio, telly. Then there wasn't one legend, there 
were bloody dozens, and none of them were the same." 


"I see." Travelling with Iris had given Panda an insight into universe 
bending. "All of these fictional versions have rippled through the realities, 
and are trying to impose themselves on the one real man." 


"All at the same time. Poor bugger." 
"And if it gets worse, the realities fall apart?" 


"You're not half bad at this, chuck. Big paperclip, remember? Bound 
together, realities are pretty tough. Torn apart, they're flimsy, like pages torn 
out of a book. If something happens to Zorro, they'll burn up." 


"Oh stars. What do we do?" 


"This one calls for direct action. No arseing about preserving the web of 
time, or any of that bollocks. We've got to make some sense of his life, right 
now. Here's the plan." 


Letting Bernardo deal with the horses and carriage, Diego de la Vega raced 
to the porch of his magnificent hacienda. There was much asked of him, 
and little time to achieve it. Sprinting through the huge house, vaulting 
furniture as though it wasn't there, he made straight for the bookcase in the 
cool study to the rear of the building. Tilting the two fake books on the 
fourth and second shelves towards him, he heard the click, and the shelves 
swung out from the wall on smooth hinges. Pulling the secret door fully 
open, Diego stepped into a chill stairwell, carved into the very rock the 
hacienda was built on. He skipped down the smooth steps, needing no light, 
for he knew every twist by heart. 


At the bottom were the caverns proper, his hidden training ground, lanterns 
blazing. 


Somehow Bernardo had beaten him down, though Diego had long since 
ceased marvelling at what his servant could achieve, such was his seeming 
ability to be in two places at once. 


He gave a humourless chuckle. Perhaps Diego was not the only twice-man 
in the hacienda that day. 


Laid out already were Zorro's black outfit and cape, his eye mask, his keen 
blade, and his weighted bullwhip. Changing into the ensemble was like 


pulling on his true self, and he fumed at the man in black's hubris in trying 
to claim it for his own. 


Now he needed only to call his magnificent black steed, Tempest, to him, 
and he could plan a swift rescue before... 


No, that was wrong. The horse was called Torpedo. 

He had never named it. 

It was called Phantom, and it was white. 

Zorro gave a screech of misery that echoed through his lair. 

As the noise died away, there was a discreet cough from behind him. 


Turning and freeing his blade in the same instant, cape flying, he prepared 
to block an incoming blow. 


There was nobody there. 


"And which would be your pleasure today, sir?" The voice, English and 
plummy, issued up from ground level. Zorro dipped his blade to point at the 
small black and white bear standing there. 


Iris strode into the plaza, her elaborately stitched poncho over her 
shoulders, her green velvet sombrero cocked at a jaunty angle. She hoped 
nobody would look too closely at the outfit. The poncho had been woven 
two galaxies and three centuries away, and the little dancing figures stitched 
into the fabric had a questionable number of limbs. 


The sun was high over the square, and there were few people out. It was 
easy to picture the scene, three years ago. Zorro trapped in the tavern across 
from her, troopers blocking every exit. The parlay. His allies arriving. With 
concessions torn from the Governor's lips, Zorro emerged, removed his 
mask, and killed his own legend. 


Then soon after, it hadn't happened after all. 


Bloody McCulley. 


Grumbling under her breath, sweat dripping down her back, she paced 
towards the tavern with measured steps. Drinking holes were the birthing 
places of stories with more resonance by far than anything McCulley could 
dream up. 


Besides which, she was gagging for a stiffener. 
Zorro knew then, as the tiny bear stared up at him, that he had lost his mind. 


"For riding." The bear shook his head with weary sagacity. "Which horse 
would you prefer to speed you to action?" 


"T have... more than one?" 
"Always have, since a couple of hours ago. Tempest. Torpedo. Phantom." 


Zorro's sword arm dipped further until the tip rested on the ground. 
"Perhaps... Tempest?" 


"Excellent choice. Word to the wise. Your other faithful steeds might need a 
bit of breaking in." 


"They will?" 
"They're new in." 


Zorro staggered as a Strange sensation passed through him. Not dizziness, 
but its very opposite, a feeling of being made more whole. 


Three horses. 


Of course he had three horses. He switched between them often, the better 
to let them rest, and sometimes heal. 


"Oooo, I felt that," said the bear, pawing his head. "That's reality catching 
up, that is. Like a backwards hangover. Put that in pill form, and you'll 
never look back." 


Zorro straightened, fresh resolve in his eyes. "You did that?" 


The bear shrugged with obviously faux modesty. "Not really. I just shuffled 
some pieces about, and waited for the universe to notice. Springier than it 
looks, the universe. Give it half a chance, and it tries to bounce into the 
most agreeable shape for everyone. That's what I was told, anyway. Seems 
to be working out all right." 


"Are you an angel?" 
"An angel? Do I look like a bloody angel?" 
"T have never seen the like." 


"Try the mirror sometime. What were you thinking? The Fox, with an eye 
mask like that? You know what it should have been don't you? The Panda!" 


"Do you know of my curse?" 


Panda frowned. "Well, you're a nexus thing, aren't you? Big paperclip. And 
there was a writer, and then a movie." 


"Your words make no sense." 


"Really? Well Iris normally does this bit. The basics, then. Your life is all 
muddled up, like you're living more than one at a time. The only way to sort 
it out is have those different lives agree with each other. Like the horses. 
You didn't know which of three horses you owned, so I made sure you 
owned all of them. Do you see?" 


"The shape of it, perhaps." 


”Close enough. Just be yourself. Let us sort out the details." He rubbed his 
paws together. 


"Look, I don't suppose we could discuss this upstairs? It's bloody Baltic 
down here." 


"Right, you bunch of lightweights. Who's for a drink?" 


The landlord looked up at the old woman with the incomprehensible accent, 
as did the mixture of troopers, traders, and caballeros arranged around the 
cool gloom of the tavern. 


Nobody responded. They appeared to have been stunned into inactivity by 
the colour of her hat. 


"Cheer up fellas. Aunty Iris is buying." She tossed over a leather pouch, 
which slid across the bar with a heavy chink. Snatching it away, secreting it 
somewhere beneath the counter, the landlord grinned. 


"Si senora. Wine all round?" 


"Wine? I don't have time for blinkin’ wine. Crack open your roughest 
tequila, chuck, and bring out your dirtiest glasses. This shouldn't take long." 


Sitting her horrendous sombrero on a stool, where it seemed to smirk and 
mock them all, she inspected the grubby tables and chairs of the bar with 
approval. "Oooo, very nice. Very rustic. 


Scene of Zorro's last stand, wasn't it? You should stick a plaque up." 


The landlord's chest puffed out with pride, even as he lined up the glasses 
and poured. "Ah, Senor Zorro. He fought like the lion, senora. Then, right 
out there, outside that very window, he showed us what lay beneath the 
mask." 


"This Vega fella?" 

"Don Diego Vega, si. A patron of this same bar for many years." 

Pursing her lips, the woman paused, as though running something through 
her mind. "Tell me more, chuck. Who else was in here with him before he 
came out?" 


"Just he, and the woman he went on to wed." 


She grinned. "Perfect. Bloody Nora, I reckon this might actually work." She 
raised a glass of tequila and downed it in one. "Up yer bums, boys. We've 


got some hard drinking to be cracking on with." 


Senor Zorro carried the little bear up the stairs. The creature was soft, 
boneless, and he felt his gorge rise each time he squeezed it too hard. At the 
same time, it was fluffy, warm, and endearing. Part of him wanted to cuddle 
up in bed with it. 


Panda snorted. "Of all the liberties. You want a punch up the hooter, you 
do." 


Zorro blushed, not having intended to speak aloud. "Apologies, Senor 
Panda. In our brief acquaintance you have provided me a comfort. My 
thoughts wandered. I meant no offence." 


Panda muttered under his breath, and the subject was dropped. 


As they reached the secret doorway, they heard the smashing of glass, and 
knew the hacienda was breached. "The man in black," hissed Zorro. 


"No doubt," said Panda. "Persistent fellow. I thought we'd have a bit more 
time, perhaps enjoy a recuperative glass of whatever passes for your local 
vino." The bear looked disappointed. 


"Our grapes are as fine as any in Europe," Zorro said, then chided himself 
for his lack of focus. 


Placing Panda on the ground, he spoke in a hush. "What can you tell me of 
this sinister man in black?" 


"Oh, hark at you," said Panda. "Sinister man in black, indeed." 
"[ realise we share the same image. Why has he stolen it?" 


"He didn't. I'm unreliably informed that when Fairbanks made the movie, 
there was a telly serial on the box called The Masked Rider. Mexican chap. 
Good costume. Fairbanks nicked it, then McCulley used it for the rest of 
your exploits." 


"Riddles! Have I done him wrong?" 


Panda nodded. "Not your fault, but yes. Perhaps. It was his outfit first." 
Zorro cursed. "Then I can do nothing but defend myself." 
"Quite. Do it for long enough though, and I can fix this. Like the horses." 


Zorro stared at the bear. If the strange creature could work more miracles, 
Zorro had no choice but to let him. "Then defend I shall," said the Fox, and 
he wondered whether he imagined the little bear's eyes light up with glee. 


"I beg your indulgence Senora," slurred the trooper, dribbling slightly and 
staring at Iris’ left ear. "I was here. There. Over there, somewhere." He gave 
a drunken wave in the direction of the plaza. "You have been misinformed." 


Iris grinned, and poured him another generous shot. The occupants of the 
bar had crowded around her, save for the landlord, who was slumped in a 
corner snoring. "Nah. You've been played, chuck." The men exchanged 
inebriated glances. "Look, if Vega was the Fox, and he was unmasked that 
day, who's got your long johns in a twist since then?" 


There was a thump from the end of the table, where a young caballero had 
passed out and collapsed to the floor. The others mumbled among 
themselves, confused. They knew that Zorro had unmasked himself and 
retired. They also knew he had plagued the authorities ever since. 


They knew it had been Don Diego Vega all along. They also had no idea 
who Zorro really was. 


Several examined their drinks suspiciously, sure that the tequila was 
responsible for the confusion. 


"Go on, think about it. You've got Zorro holed up in here, bugger all chance 
of escape. Man in a mask comes out and pulls it off, all eyes on him. It's 
that feeble ponce Vega! Gasps from the crowd! Tarts swooning all about! 
Perfect. Distraction." 


The fat man, who the others deferred to as a sergeant, slammed his glass 
down, missed the table, and cracked it hard on his knee. After some creative 


Spanish swearing, he blurted out his idea. "In the confusion, the real Zorro, 
who stayed hidden in here, slips away! When the Governor reneged on his 
promises, he goes back to work, and we have hounded him ever since. 


No wonder he calls himself the Fox!" 


"Wahey! Somebody pour the fat lad a stiff one. Seems it does wonders for 
his noggin." 


Zorro strode into the dining room, the little bear on his heels. The man in 
black was waiting. 


The expensive doors onto the courtyard, glass within an intricate wooden 
lattice, had been kicked in, spilling shards across the cool flagstones of the 
floor. They gathered at the edge of the thick navajo rug like a diamond 
border. 


"The Masked Rider," said the little bear. 
"That is his name?" said Zorro. "Wherever did he find the inspiration?" 
"Smugness is unbecoming of a hero, you know," the bear said. 


Zorro nodded as the Rider drew his blade. "As you say." Defend, he 
reminded himself. Only defend. "Ho, sir. We meet at last!" 


"Si, Senor," said the Rider. "Is good to have this done." 


"Tam told you also protect those who are in need. May we not reach some 
accord?" 


"None. You have stolen my skin from me." 


Zorro winced, acknowledging the power of the accusation. "Then we must 
duel." 


The Rider drew his blade from its slim scabbard, slow and contemptuous. 
Zorro walked casually around the long, heavy dining table, sword held at 


the ready, and took up a stance. He wondered what Panda thought to see 
them, two black-garbed, cape wearing men in eye masks. 


Were their skins not of different hue, there would be little to tell them apart. 


"To the death, Senor," said the Rider, mirroring Zorro's perfect duelling 
form. 


"I can only hope you are incorrect." 


The man in black tapped Zorro's outstretched blade with his own, and found 
it unyielding. 


Drawing a single, steadying breath, he began his assault. 


Zorro heard the little bear gasp, and well he might. The Masked Rider 
lunged, pirouetted, sought to strike high and low, his weapon a blur. Yet 
Zorro was his better, giving no ground, parrying each attempt to mark him. 
Determined to remain rooted to the spot, he made lightning of his blade, 
whipping it to and fro. The Rider began to tire long before he did. Having 
established his superiority, found his opponent's measure, the defence he 
had promised Panda came easily. 


Reality drifted, and his belly bulged, and his skills were three years out of 
practice. 


Where he had stood proud, razor instincts the measure of every attempted 
blow, he now gave ground. Zorro found his reflexes inadequate, his muscles 
tiring as he strove to beat back the madman. I have three horses, he told 
himself over and again. It didn't help, because it wasn't true. When he gave 
up life as the Fox, he had donated those horses to those with more use for 
them. 


Where moments before, as a different man leading a different life, he had 
no fear of this strange rider, now he was deathly afraid. The man's blade 
whisked around him in formations he knew well, but that he was too slow 
to turn to his advantage. Their swords clashed with shrill enthusiasm. His 
arm ached, and he was almost against the wall. 


With a final heave, all that was left in him, he knocked the Rider's blade 
aside and tried to leap to the table. His left foot caught the edge, sending 
him sprawling onto it instead. The Rider hopped up behind him, and raised 
his weapon high for the killing stroke. " Now, Senor, you die!" 


The bear was beside him, and the creature's sudden appearance drew a gasp 
from the Rider, staying the downstroke that would prove Zorro's doom. 
"Wait!" 


"A demon," shrieked the Rider. 


Panda placed grumpy paws on his hips. "Honestly, you lot. If I were a fiend 
from the pit, as you seem to think, how long do you think I'd last in this get 
up?" 


The Rider stilled, head tilted in thought. "Si, is true." 


"Not that I can't look after myself, you know. Now, to save me having to 
resort to fisticuffs, would you be so kind as to explain to me why you wish 
to kill this man?" 


"He has stolen my very image from me, little beast. The insult cannot be 
ignored." 


"You mean your costume? Don't be silly, it's nothing like yours." 


The Rider stared at Zorro, mouth open. His sword arm went limp, and the 
blade clattered to the ground. "It... is a trick." 


Zorro sat up, arms outstretched to show that it was true. Where the Rider 
wore a mask over his eyes, Zorro's covered his whole face, making it a 
featureless void showing only two clear blue eyes. Instead of the Rider's 
black cape, Zorro wore a deep purple cloak. The Rider wore a gaucho hat, 
Zorro a broad brimmed sombrero. Where the Rider wore only black, Zorro's 
clothes were a dusty tan. "See," said Panda. "Totally different. And if I may 
add, sartorially clueless. 


How he thinks he's going to swash his buckles in that, I couldn't say." 


The Rider hopped down from the table reaching out a hand to help Zorro 
up. As the Fox stood, the Rider dropped to his knees on the flagstones. 
"Senor, forgive me. I am not in my mind!" 


Zorro drew a shaken breath. "Does this end your grievance with me?" 

"No senor! I must make restitution. A gift. A price." 

"My life is gift enough." 

"Never, senor! Until my debt to you is settled, I shall remain your shadow!" 


Panda stepped between them, eyeing the Rider's clothes. "Well," he said. "If 
you feel that strongly about it, there's nothing to stop us discussing 
appropriate tailoring." 


By the time Iris slewed the bus to a halt in front of the hacienda, Panda had 
brokered an accord in which the Masked Rider and Zorro had traded 
costumes. Though the Mexican seemed confused, having only recently 
duelled for the right to retain his outfit, he was satisfied that his offering 
cleared his debt. 


Iris staggered out to meet Panda, who was waiting for her with a reproving 
look. 


"Dear me," he tutted. "The state of you. All done, I trust?" 


"Job's a good 'un. When that lot wake up, they'll have enough doubts for 
reality to notice. 


Everything gets to be true at once. Best sort of continuity fix. Shouldn't be 
long now." 


There came a triumphant cry from within the house, and Zorro raced out to 
them, lean and fit as he had always been. "Senor Panda! It makes sense! My 
life makes sense! I did unmask that day, but after the initial shock, nobody 
believed me. They said I was forced to don the mask by the Fox, on pain of 
death. Only my wife Lolita and my faithful Bernardo know the truth of it!" 


"Splendid!" Panda beamed, looking to Iris. "Future all patched up, then?" 
She winked back. "Right as a trivet." 


"My friends, I cannot thank you enough. In truth, I understand little of what 
has happened, but I know I owe you my sanity. Yet I cannot even extend 
you the simplest hospitalities as reward. I must race to the garrison fort to 
rescue a senorita who has been grievously wronged. 


The Rider has agreed to assist me in it." 


Panda's eyes gleamed. "Rescue mission, is it? Derring do? Swashing 
buckles? Potential punching up hooters?" 


Zorro nodded, giving a shrill whistle to call his steed to him. 
"Would you happen to have room for two more?" 


The man in black fled across the desert, and the gin slinger followed. So did 
her tiny talking panda friend called Panda, the other man who used to wear 
black but did no more, and an enraged mob of Spanish troopers. 


At the head of the small fleeing band, Zorro flashed a grin at the senorita 
who shared his saddle. Somewhere, a lonely church bell rang out over the 
sands, and with joy in his cavalier heart, he charged towards the sunset. 


Fantomville 
Nick Campbell 


Iris had been up late drinking with the Surrealists. That’s where it all began. 
In that rented farmhouse in the French countryside, the summer before the 
war. The summer of their big show. 


They were going mad with all the attention. That summer in Paris it seemed 
as if everyone was being watched; the sun beat down like a wide white eye 
on the city’s boulevards and arrondissements and the backs of three million 
necks prickled. Some — the perverse, the self conscious, and the merely 
criminal — felt it worse than others. But no-one was exempt: nobody but I. 


And the Surrealists, with their first exhibition in France, felt the heat of 
attention especially. 


“We’re going to the country,’ said Rene Magritte. ‘Coming, Iris?’ 


And it had seemed a wonderful idea, because Iris was quite a hit with the 
Surrealists. 


Effortlessly, she did what they could only simulate — lived completely in far 
flung realms of the imagination. All those stories of hers, which surely were 
invented, were gaudy, magical, lewd and impossible. Just their thing. 


I noted them down abstemiously. Created a new file. A new piece for my 
puzzle. 


After a couple of weeks out amid the tranquil fields, Iris was sick of the 
smell of turps and bored to the back teeth of art world gossip. In the end, 
she threw a wineglass (empty) at Paul Eluard, just because he wouldn’t 
laugh at her joke about Gala Dali and the pie she’d baked that evening. She 
wanted a bit of something doing. She and Panda would catch the train back 
to Paris next day. 


But as night wore onto morning, everyone got more drunk than ever before 
and started talking about Fantomas. 


They were the biggest lot of fans going. Between them they’d read every 
newspaper serial, all the original novels, seen the movies over and over, 
every lunatic scheme, every resurrection. 


They had their favourites and their continuity issues, and each of them had 
his own theory on the super-villain’s secret identity. 


He was a lunatic communist, fixated on thieving from the bourgeoisie. He 
was a demonic figure, bat-eared, google-eyed, with a flying car. He was the 
brother — or schoolboy chum — of his nemesis, the indefatigably moral 
Inspector Juve. 


All this absinthe-fuelled geekery made a fascinating report. I wish I’d been 
there to offer my own theory. 


“That’s where you’re wrong,’ said Andre Breton. ‘It’s not widely known, 
but Juve has been retired to a rest home. One tangle too many with the 
Great Man.’ 


Iris’ ears pricked up at this. ‘Really?’ 


‘Ah yes,’ Leonora Carrington continued, lighting a cheroot. ‘It’s true. The 
Hospice of Indefinite Maladies. Not far from here, in fact. Sad, I suppose.’ 


‘Let’s go and see the bugger!’ Iris said, without hesitation. ‘I bet he’d love 
to meet an admirer, recount his misadventures. Who knows more about who 
the dastardly Fantomas really is than his eternal adversary?’ 


The Hospice of Indefinite Maladies was only a half hour away, but when 
Iris arrived at the entrance next afternoon, she was alone save for her 
faithful furry companion. ‘I can’t believe none of those highly strung kids 
would come with us,’ she said, ringing the doorbell with one hand and 
helping Panda into her handbag with the other. 


‘I don’t blame them,’ Panda said, hunkering down in her hankies and fags. 
‘Most people know better than to meet their heroes. They’re worried he’ II 
be some gouty old granddad with delusions of grandeur.’ 


‘ He isn’t their hero,’ said Iris, as the door clicked open. ‘Afternoon! Iris 
Wildthyme here to see Inspector Juve, please. Is he in?’ 


‘Mister Juve is sleeping,’ replied the orderly, a bland-faced young man with 
a desperate attempt at a hairy lip. ‘It has been rather a trying time for him. 
He is rather disorientated.’ He sniffed. 


‘Mister, is it?’ she said, suspiciously. ‘Well, I’ve come quite a way to see 
him —’ 


The orderly interrupted with another sniff. ‘One must be so careful these 
days. We rather expect a written appointment, Madame.’ He did not expect 


her response. 


“What did you call me?’ She put her hands on her hips and stuck out her 
chin. ‘I am usually referred to,’ she said, ‘as the Doctor!’ 


He took her in with prissy cool regard, her battered trilby, her jacket lined 
with lilac-coloured cotton fur. ‘By whom?’ 


“Your patient for one.’ She smiled. ‘I’m his psychiatrist. I’m here to deal 
with his delusions.’ 


“What delusions?’ The orderly was still unsure. 


‘Delusions of Fantomas,’ she said. ‘You must have heard him use that 
name.’ 


‘Frequently,’ replied the orderly. 


‘Compulsively,’ she said. She was actually halfway down the corridor now. 
He was chasing after her; he didn’t look quite sure how that had happened. 
‘Juve sees an evil mastermind behind every scandal and rail delay. Such is 
his mania, he thinks all Paris is one big work of art authored and peopled by 
Fantomas. Recording him, trying to control him, to reprogramme his soul. 
A Fantomville!’ 


The orderly giggled. ‘But that’s — mad!’ 


“That is rather the bloody point, Nurse Gladys Emmanuel,’ said Iris. ‘In 
here, is he? You will leave us alone for the interview, of course?’ 


‘Of course,’ the orderly replied, backing away almost gratefully. 


‘One must be so careful these days,’ she said with a sniff, disappearing into 
the room. 


A transcript of this conversation was wired to me, with a photo of Iris at the 
door, victory etched on her face. I sat for a long time staring at that door and 
thinking of the man behind it. 


The one man to stand against Fant6mas. 


‘If you ask me, he was a cheese slice short of a croque-monsieur,’ Panda 
remarked later, as they journeyed through the night toward Paris. Outside 
their window, countryside gave way to city in a blur of midsummer pink. 


‘He’s getting on,’ said Iris with emotion. ‘One day we’ Il all be old, and 
who’|l believe us and our fabulous tales? And meanwhile, after all this 
time, the Parisian answer to James Moriarty has been left unchecked in his 
infamy.’ 


“You’ll be old one day?’ Perched across from her in the mercifully empty 
carriage, Panda inferred enough from Iris’ reaction not to continue on this 
line. ‘I must say, I don’t quite understand. Fantomas is real, yes or no?’ 


“That’s what Juve’s spent his life trying to prove,’ said Iris. “The poor 
bugger, at it for sixty years. Probably battling an eternally young alien; I 
know the type.’ 


‘But this story he spun us about the opera —’ 
‘ The Marriage of Fantémas. It opened last week.’ 


‘He says he sat through it for thirty minutes before realising the theatre was 
papier-mdche!’ 


“With a real house on stage,’ said Iris with excitement, ‘and the real 
Fantomas crawling in the window! A house on the rue de Souvestre — 
precisely where Juve was found, sparko in the small hours.’ 


She pressed her nose against the window. They were sweeping through the 
city now: a colourless string of shadows and white lights, mirrored in the 
river. She loved being back — anyone could see that. 


‘As for his injury,’ her friend continued, ‘don’t you think somebody would 
notice a life-sized replica of a theatre collapsing in on itself one Sunday 
evening?’ 


“How loud can papier-mdche be?’ she said, with a blithe shrug. Suddenly 
she was on her feet. 


They were alriving... 


All of which caught me on the hop. I’d hoped Iris would have to wait until 
morning to come to town, forgetting that she lived in her own timestream, 
not to mention her own Bus, which she no doubt hoped to get back to, 
parked under the chestnut trees opposite the Gare du Nord. She probably 
planned to pop back there and freshen up before continuing her 


investigation via a little bistro in Montmartre. 


She was certainly surprised to see it gone. ‘Frigging heck,’ were her precise 
words. 


Panda persuaded her to book them into a hotel, somewhere Victorian and 
slightly grand. She acceded to his wants, hoping it would take the edge off 
his cynicism. Why, after all the cavorting they’d done through things to 
come and the back of beyond, wasn’t he more — well, more like her? Why 
couldn’t he go with the flow? 


Personally, I was torn. I couldn’t help but share his point of view — well, I 
would, wouldn’t I? — and yet he took such pleasure in it. 1 wondered 
whether I could have him bumped off — it would mean a lot of paperwork. 


At two in the morning, she had sent him off for a paper and was running a 
bath, when there was a knock at the door. She went, ready to give him both 
barrels. But it wasn’t Panda. 


It was a cloud of emerald green fog, so thick it blocked the glow from the 
gas-lamps on the wall. It gleamed with its own supernatural 
phosphorescence and smelled curiously of loft insulation. 


‘Iris Wildthyme,’ it hissed. 


She slammed shut the door, but it quickly insinuated itself through the 
antique doorframe. 


‘Tris,’ it said. ‘Desist!’ 


“You’ve got that the wrong way round,’ she said, backing away in her 
dressing gown. 


‘Heed me!’ 


‘T’ll bloody hoover you,’ she retorted. It had her up against the window. 
Amidst the green she made out a tall, menacing figure. Attired in black 
robes, face obscured. 


Guess who? 


“You seek Fant6mas,’ whispered the figure in the fog. ‘You will not find 
him. If you pit yourself against him, you will fail.’ 


“You know,’ she said conversationally, ‘I’m quite pleased you popped by. I 
was discussing with my friend earlier whether there even was a Fantomas. I 
love being proved right.’ 


“You seek to rescue Juve,’ the figure in black — that is, I— continued. ‘You 
will not succeed.’ 


‘Give me at least till I’ve had my bath. Can I open this window?’ she said, 
fiddling the latch undone. A summer breeze rushed into the room. ‘I’ve 
enough problems without condensation as well.’ 


With a whoosh the mist was evacuated, out into the darkness and neon of 
the streets. She was alone. 


They didn’t normally bother with a paper. Coming from the future and 
everything, they usually stole a march on the contemporary journalists, and 
if she read at all, Iris liked a big volume of letters (to see, perhaps, how 
often she got a mention). 


This time, though, several little items seemed of interest as they sipped 
black coffee and crumbled their pastries in the little pavement café, Iris 
waving her Gitanes around and Panda wafting the smoke away. 


The Marriage of Fant6mas had closed suddenly. Critics said the struggle to 
resolve a formal narrative with Surrealist design had defeated the director, 
Francois Ombre. Between the lines, the truth was a backer had withdrawn 
his funds, perhaps after accusations of bad taste. 


Iris paused in reading aloud to give Panda a look. 


An anonymous artwork had caused a stir at the Exhibition of so-called 
Surrealist art. The Autobus suggested a subversive English influence, 
though Marcel Duchamp had also tried to claim it as his own work. 


And then there was the murder of the Prime Minister’s Chief Gardener, in a 
locked room of his apartment on — Iris raised her voice, pointedly — the rue 
de Souvestre. The killer had employed a revolver, but neighbours heard 
nothing on the evening in question besides a recording of the Orchestre 
Lamoureux, a copy of which was still unfound. 


‘It could be coincidence,’ Panda said airily — but he could see which way 
the wind was blowing. ‘What’s our first move?’ 


Iris stabbed a finger at the newspaper. ‘The Editor!’ she announced. 
The hunt for FantOmas was on... 
...And by teatime that evening, it was over. 


Clutching a rather haggard bouquet, Iris trudged back to the hotel with 
Panda at her heels. 


He was trying not to look too smug. 


It had begun so promisingly. On paper the news editor, Gustav Fandor, 
looked a prime suspect. Iris had let herself get all over-excited about 
inveigling her way into his office and going through his drawers. He had 
risen to a role of undeniable power over information in the city, and he’d 
done it on the back of his success as a cub reporter, shoulder to shoulder 
with Juve against their enigmatic foe. 


When he apprehended them, he turned out to be a suave and urbane 
character, hair 


brilliantined, manner unaffected, a scarlet rosebud in his buttonhole. 


He scorned their accusations, but in a debonair and charming fashion. How 
much easier life would be, he said, to be Fant6mas, not an honest newsman 
bedevilled by him. 


“He’s been after you?’ Iris asked him, disarmed. 


‘Indirectly,’ Fandor replied. ‘He manifests himself before the readers of our 
paper.’ 


“He sounds quite a character,’ said Panda. 


Fandor told how a mysterious figure had taken to visiting readers of Le 
Miroir’s popular serial Irma Vep, and spoiling its upcoming plot twists for 
them. 


‘Swathed in viridian mists, the Spoiler — as we refer to him, for reasons of 
copyright — has since moved to blabbing a cavalcade of government secrets 
and sex scandals,’ he continued solemnly, dropping into his chair. ‘Every 
pronouncement true. All our embargoes sunk. Our sales are at rock bottom 
and Le Miroir may close within the year.’ 


Panda thought he was another lunatic, but Iris — having had a visit of her 
own — wondered aloud what it all meant: ‘Murder on the rue de Souvestre. 
Theft of my Bus. Now he’s bringing down the press, and sabotaging his 
own opera. I had him down as an attention-seeker.’ 


‘Sabotage?’ Fandor raised an eyebrow. ‘Might not this bizarre murder be an 
act of 


promotion?’ 


Panda agreed. As his own greatest enthusiast, a Fantomas opera was the 
sort of idea only Fantomas would have. He would use it for his own 
purposes — ‘The disposal of Juve!’ exclaimed Iris — and then let it fold. 


Shortly before they were ejected by Le Miroir’s security guards, they 
decided to investigate the Marriage’ s director: Francois Ombre. Fandor 
was happy to oblige with his address, or rather, a series of photographs of 
him arriving home with his mistress. Iris tutted as she stuffed them into her 
handbag. 


Ombre was a newly sunk wreck. Still wearing his suit from the opening 
night, the rose in his lapel crushed and sweaty, he cursed the name of 
Fantomas vehemently, called him the worst kind of monster — a philistine. 
Certainly he believed in him: he held him responsible for the collapse of his 
masterpiece, as well as its inspiration. On the other hand he was so drunk he 
couldn’t quite tell where Iris and Panda’s voices were coming from. 


He saved the worst of his scorn for his set designer. Fenella Lunis, he said, 
would never have even been considered for the job if all her rivals had not, 
by some quirk of fate, been variously incapacitated (and, in one instance, 
decapitated) — and she had produced a set so shocking it had frightened one 
celebrated baritone into a spinto soprano. 


They left in search of her, with Panda describing Ombre as not much of a 
suspect — just suspect. 


Presiding over that Surrealist exhibition of beautiful, disconcerting 
artworks, Fenella Lunis was a beautiful, disconcerting woman with a 
headdress of black tassles over her red-tinted hair. 


She was meant to be overseeing sales. Instead, she drifted amongst the 
artgoers as if they were just choreographed actors. She had just learnt that 
she would never see her Marriage of Fant6mas. 


Her paintings were dreadful: doomy, military miserabilism, tanks and 
soldiers. That was evidently why she hadn’t been taken away on holiday 
with the rest of the gang. But Iris pretended to admire them, calling them 
‘operatic’ and ‘edgy’. A peek at tomorrow, she added, with a heavy wink 
that involved a turn of the head, a pout and a thumbs up. 


Fenella tweaked her headdress nervously and conveyed them swiftly next- 
door to her bedsit. 


The unused opera ticket lay tauntingly on a plain-deal table by the window, 
beside a red rose in a tooth mug. There she wished, huskily, that ‘that 
dreadful fiend’ had never crossed her path. 


Iris comforted her, made offers of tea, patted her elbow. Who? she asked. 


‘He knew we would fight,’ Fenella said, ‘to be the one to conjure You- 
Know-Who. The devil himself... Ombre!’ 


‘Ombre?’ Iris echoed. ‘I’m sorry — I thought you’d say Fant6mas.’ 


Fenella flushed. ‘Fantomas is the greatest pulp hero the world has seen,’ she 
said, ‘but he isn’t real!’ She stalked Iris round her little room. ‘He wouldn’t 
squander my dreams so. Closing the show before its Gala performance. The 
Prime Minister would have been there! What a chance! Ombre has tainted 
Fantomas’ good name —’ 


It got to the point where Fenella was waggling her palette knife while Iris 
fended her off with another bloody awful painting of some zeppelins. 
Finally Panda stuck his head out of Iris’ 


handbag and cried: ‘You’ve induced a nervous breakdown! Run for it, Iris! 
If she was any good, I’m sure I’d have heard of her!’ 


They might have climbed aboard the Bus and absconded with it from the 
exhibition, if the crowd around it hadn’t been so deep and the landscape 
artist chasing them not so nimble. All of which took the shine off their day, 
but didn’t actually discourage Iris. Back on the street, she announced the 
discovery of an oblique yet glaring clue: ‘Roses. They all had roses!’ 


‘And...?’ Panda was reaching the end of his tether. ‘Iris, does any of this 
even make sense? 


The PM’s invitation to the Gala Opening of an autobiographical Opera 
written by an imaginary person and made by lunatics — yes, it looks slightly 


suspicious. But if so, it’s cancelled! What’s it all for?’ 


‘Because he delights in deviousness,’ she muttered. 


‘Listen to yourself,’ he said. “Tacky paranoid melodrama. Can’t you see it’s 
all smoke and mirrors?’ 


‘Green smoke,’ she had reminded him, lighting a fresh Gitane. ‘I’m going 
to try and buy a red rose — something tells me it’ll be quite difficult ...’ 


Fatally, it wasn’t. The first flower-seller they came to offered her last bunch 
for just ten francs. ‘I’m selling off my stock,’ she explained. ‘It’s my last 
day. I’m not subsidised any more, as of today, see.’ 


Panda had looked at her sharply. ‘What on earth do you mean?’ 


‘I used to get a cheque in the post,’ she explained. “To send these to certain 
folk. In his thrall. 


Sometimes he included a list.’ 


This rather threw Iris. It took her a minute to work out what to say. ‘Do you 
mean...’ 


‘Fantomas, yeah.’ The Flower Seller lit up again. ‘My pal, Serge, too: 
Fantomas’ man in the Intelligence Bureau. Thought it was a job for life — 
but no. Had the word today. Contract terminated.’ She shrugged. ‘I knew 
we should have set up a union.’ 


And here they were outside the station with a bunch of scraggy old blooms 
and no leads. No clues. No real villainy at all. Iris was upset. She hunted 
irritably for change. ‘I’ll phone Juve,’ she said. ‘See what he makes of this.’ 


“That fantasist?’ Panda made to follow her into the telephone booth, but it 
slammed shut, scattering petals everywhere. ‘With his mysterious 
Fantomville? If you ask me, it’s just one big French fancy!’ 


Chortling, he pressed against the glass to make certain she’d caught his 
witticism. 


But the booth stood empty, the phone receiver dangling from its wooden 
box. 


From over the road, I watched him thinking: Oh lordy. What now? 


I, too, was taken by surprise. I knew the old woman was never going to find 
Prospero — but I never even suspected that Prospero would find her... 


When Iris opened her eyes, nothing happened. The darkness was absolute. 
She was alone, and tied to a chair. “‘Why’s it so dark in here?’ she barked. 
‘Is it my birthday?’ 


A recording of a woman’s voice filled the air, like a customer 
announcement. What do you want? CLICK. 


“That’s a bit rich,’ said Iris, peering into the shadows. 


Tris Wildthyme. CLICK. We can make you act as we desire, but you must be 
rewarded. CLICK. 


What do you want? The languid voice played in a lovely warm mono. It 
was like being interrogated by a Linguaphone record. 


She affected disinterest. “Did you have anything in mind?’ 


The recording crackled — this was evidently a worn track. All Paris is ours. 
Each individual. Each establishment. There is nothing we cannot bring 
about. 


‘T’ll tell you what,’ she said. ‘Bring me Fantomas.’ 
Fantdémas is unavailable. The woman’s tone was polite but firm. 


Iris imagined him, watching her struggling in the chair. ‘I never said I was 
easy to buy for.’ 


Fantomas is unavailable. 
‘In that case, who’m I talking to?’ 


My name is Prospero 69, purred the recorded voice. You carried the Rose of 
Fantémas. While he is indisposed, we do his will. 


Iris drew herself up. ‘Well,’ she said, giving a practised shimmy which 
made her ray gun fly into her hand, ‘I’m not going on any date where I have 
to buy my own flowers. This’ll sound rude, but — I’m after the organ 
grinder.’ 


The gun fired three times with a noise like a Top C on a Korg synthesiser, 
the first blast somewhat scorching her left eyebrow, the second two freeing 
her. Prospero 69 was left grasping for an appropriate album track. 


It finally plumped for, You cannot succeed...! 


‘Change the record,’ she said, taking aim and destroying the speakers in an 
explosion of plasterwork and violet sparks. 


The door was unlocked. Outside, a nondescript office building full of 
Parisian men in little peaked caps — Headquarters of the Paris Surété, one 
assumed — went blithely about its business. Nobody batted an eyelid when 
they saw her. Clearly, Fantomas had been carrying on his interrogations 
right under their nose. The wiring for Prospero 69 wasn’t even very well 
disguised, the plasterwork looking quite shoddy. She was capable of tracing 
it right through the building and up the stairs, into a room on the top floor. 


She forced the lock and burst in. 


The room had evidently been abandoned a while ago. The main processors 
of Prospero 69 — all rotors, LP’s and Bakelite plugboards — left just enough 
room for a single bed, a dressing table. Both were strewn with random 
items of clothing, pencils, Metro tickets. Even a rubber mask had been left 
behind, in what appeared to be Someone’s abrupt flight. 


For years, he had lived on top of the capital’s police force. And now he’d 
done a bunk. 


Iris gave the nearest bit of Prospero 69 an angry boot. 


Somewhere, its systems responded. Tenant no longer at this address. Due to 
unforeseen circumstances. Please forward all correspondence to: 


The Hospice of Indefinite Maladies. 


Just as the name of Fenella Lunis has escaped record, history doesn’t 
chronicle the artwork entitled Autobus — perhaps because, according to 
anecdote, at six o’clock one summer’s evening, a woman in a fur-lined 
jacket blasted her way in with a pink ray gun, hopped into the most talked- 
about exhibit of the season and drove away in it, ram-raiding the gallery 
doors. 


Meanwhile Panda was shinning up a rose bush in the Hospice porch to 
press the doorbell. It was oppressively humid. The orderly, answering the 
door, was flushed. 


‘Oui, Monsieur?’ he intoned, eyeing the Panda in the roses. 


‘I must speak with Juve,’ Panda replied, diving to the floor, through the 
orderly’s legs and in at the open door. ‘Touched or not, he’s the only one 
who can help me.’ 


‘Inspector Juve,’ the orderly replied, ‘is unavailable.’ 


‘Unavailable?’ Something struck Panda as odd but he couldn’t put his paw 
on it. 


“He was taken suddenly in the night. It was rather bizarre —’ 


They were interrupted by a noise from an upper room. ‘This all seems quite 
a rum do,’ Panda mused. ‘What’s going on upstairs? Is somebody unwell?’ 


A sudden burst of laughter from above confirmed this was not the case. 


“Why don’t we find out, little bear?’ the orderly suggested, advancing on 
Panda with his hands outstretched. 


Panda backed away. ‘I knew something was awry. You — you’re — not 
wearing any trousers! 


Under your smock!’ 


‘Why don’t you play doctors with us? There’s a bed for you upstairs...!’ 
With one last sniff, he gave chase. 


Iris’ drive back to the Hospice was interesting. Not for the city scenes or 
open fields whirling by, but for the pervasive smell of loft insulation. The 
unmistakable odour of time spillage! It was then she noticed clouds of acid 
green swirling up the sides of the vehicle. 


It’s the exhaust, she said to herself. Transtemporal emissions. I wonder... 


She was interrupted in her wondering by a figure in black, crawling over 
the windscreen. The Spoiler. Me! 


Iris swerved the Bus violently, but I wouldn’t be thrown off. Iris could hear 
me clambering about, banging on windows. 


After a bit she found it quite provoking. Throwing the Bus into automatic, 
she dashed to the top deck and bellowed through a window: ‘Steal my Bus, 
would you?’ 


I stared in at her, tugging at the window. 


“You’ve been sniffing my pipes,’ she said. ‘Developing powers of pre- 
cognition unbeknownst to anyone else on Earth. There ought to be a law 
against it!’ Iris shoved the window open, climbed out and threw a punch at 
me. 


She missed by a hair. Soon the two of us were engaged in a fist-fight on the 
shiny red roof of the Bus, jolting our way at high speed through the French 
countryside. Iris had the advantage of knowing her vehicle’s moods and 
rhythms, as well as being extremely handy. 


With one sock to the chin, the Spoiler spun away into the smog. ‘Didn’t see 
that one coming, did you?’ Iris said with a laugh. 


Then she nipped back to the driver’s seat, just in time to slam on the brakes 
and stop the Bus smashing into the Hospice of Indefinite Maladies. 


She was out the doors and over to the entrance in a sweaty flash. Grabbing 
the door handles, she flung them open — and cannoned into a sheer, highly 
polished wall of mirror, filling the entranceway. 


Confused, she wandered round the building, which glowed in the evening 
sun like a vanilla slice. Only one window was open, and from it another 
dark figure was scaling the Hospice wall. 


This one was dinkier and more familiar. 
‘Panda! Knotted sheets!’ Iris beamed. ‘How romantic!’ 


‘I’m not so sure,’ he said. ‘Look at the state of them...’ There was silence 
whilst they examined the dubious stains. ‘The Hospice has been taken 
over,’ Panda said. ‘It’s all weird and sexy!’ 


Iris squinted up at the building. ‘I understand now,’ she said. “Two weeks 
ago he was uncrowned King of Paris. Now he’s settled for a nursing home.’ 


‘But why?’ 


“The prime mover of the universe,’ she said. ‘Sexual obsession. That’s all it 
ever was — an S/M 


game of Mousetrap. Poor old Juve.’ 


‘Oh no,’ Panda demurred, shuffling his feet. ‘No, he looked as if he was 
having quite a— well, don’t worry about him. Let’s leave it at that.’ 


‘Sounds worse than that lunar penal colony with the powder blue teddies!’ 
Iris gave a bit of a dirty laugh. ‘Not a bad way to go, though, eh? Speaking 
of which...’ 


As soon as they had left I went and gave the Hospice a good look over 
myself. They weren’t wrong: behind every window, every door, every crack 
and chink lay only mirror, and my masked visage peeking anxiously back at 
me. The building was impregnable as a block of ice, Juve and his opponent 
unreachable. I felt as though I had been rejected by my first great love, and 
asked not to write. 


Never had I been so alone. 
A hand touched my shoulder. 
‘Hello stranger,’ said Iris. ‘Have a ciggie.’ 


‘I didn’t know you were coming back,’ I murmured with tears in my eyes. 
‘I didn’t foresee any of this.’ 


‘Nope,’ she grunted out the corner of her mouth as she lit our cigarettes, 
“That’s your lot now. Inhaling the smog of the Maelstrom itself flings the 
doors of perception wide open — and stings your nostrils like buggery! But 
you were possessed. Compelled to utter portents!’ 


‘It was more than that,’ I said angrily. ‘I wanted to narrate it all. Drive the 
story forward, inventing outlandish incidents for all my characters!’ 


Beneath her broad hat brim, Iris’ eyes glittered. ‘Did you? I wonder how 
responsible you were, Fenella. Yes,’ she added, in reply to my gasp, ‘You 
can show your face now. It’s hard work empathising with a gimp mask.’ 


I peeled away the leather. The country air was bittersweet. 


“You see, I suspected when I saw your shockingly anachronistic paintings — 
all of which you’!l have to burn now, of course,’ she added. 


‘Burn?’ 


‘Or have someone paint them out. You’ve seen France’s future: the next ten 
years’ ll be a bloody nightmare, and the Spoiler can play her part. But the 
world will have to forget Fenella Lunis.’ 


Now I was really crying. “But I’ve lost my powers,’ I whimpered. ‘And all 
Fantomas’ 


intelligence networks — even Prospero — have been shut down -!’ 


“You just do the best you can, lovey,’ she said. She ground out her cigarette 
on the Hospice front step. ‘All your years of dedication have led up to this. 


Now you have to be true to yourself and start acting like the most evil man 
on Earth. Good luck,’ she added, and it sounded almost like a question, as 
she smiled and turned and vanished into the trees. 


As the Bus’ engine nose faded, the air began to clear. The dead eyes of the 
Hospice stared as I walked away. For one long moment, I thought I knew 
how it would all play out, as if it were one more Fantdmas serial I was re- 
reading for the umpteenth time. Then suddenly I was free, knew nothing, 
was innocent. 


And I set off boldly for home with the most unlikely, demoniacal designs on 
Paris. 


The Devil Wears Panda 


Cody Quijano-Schell 


“Mastery of sewing is a talent all girls dream of possessing. Without 
question, teenage girls everywhere are eager to read stories in which a 
seamstress is the main protagonist. Millions of girls already adore and 
emulate April Jean, having chuckled over her gay adventures or shed a tear 
when she has a heartbreaking experience.” 


The strange voice faded away as April Jean jolted awake. Something 
vaguely foreign was rattling away on the radio. She hadn’t been able to 
sleep for a moment on the flight, but somehow zonked out instantly upon 
entering the taxi. 


Alarmed that was she missing the experience, April Jean leaned forward 
and yelled at the swarthy cab driver. “Stop! Here! Let me out here!” He 
shrugged and pulled off to the side, letting April out. She retrieved payment 
from her custom-made quilted satchel, and waited for her change. She was 
almost too excited as she removed her luggage from the vehicle. 


She stared in awe at the lights of Times Square, not even feeling the weight 
of all her bags. 


She was finally here! She kicked the door of the taxi shut, without realising 
the hem of her long skirt was caught in the door. As the yellow cab drove 
off, she felt the fabric rip. For a moment she was cross with herself but then 
remembered; she was a master of needle and thread. Fixing that would be 
no problem! 


The cab driver had been awfully rude and April Jean was fairly certain he 
might have been hiding something. She made a mental note of his name in 
case she had to investigate him later. 


It wouldn’t be the first time that she’d discovered nefarious activities with 
nothing more to go on than a hunch. 


Being in New York was certainly an adjustment to make for a small-town 
Nebraska girl! This was April Jean’s first time in New York City, but it 
wasn’t her first grand adventure. She’d been to Europe and Japan and all 
over the midwest of America. 


Having made the impulsive decision to exit the cab when half awake, she 
wasn’t sure where her hotel was from here. But it couldn’t be far! She 
decided she would just walk the rest of the way. 


Iris was always somewhat unsettled when she was alone in the bus. True, 
she could crank up her tunes without anybody complaining (not that 
complaints had ever stopped her before) but the fact that there was nobody 
else on board made the familiar interior less inviting. She wanted to listen 
for noises, even though no one could break in when the bus was in flight. 


Actually... that exact thing could happen, and had happened frequently 
over the years. 


Traveling through time in a vehicle with little more than curtains to protect 
you from temporal incursions was not recommended. Strange things 
appeared and disappeared all the time; be they alternate-reality selves, 
ominous obelisks or space-age totem-poles with each face laughing like a 
banshee. Stuff like that happened, it was just something that had to be 
endured. On this occasion it wasn’t an unexplained appearance that 
bothered Iris. It was an unexplained disappearance. 


The last she’d seen of Panda, he was wearing his half-specs, reading. He 
was always reading. 


If not reading, flipping through some hefty, glossy magazine, be it theatre or 
art review. 


Whatever it was, it was designed to be judgmental towards someone or 
something, much like Panda himself. 


Iris wondered if Panda liked reading that sort of thing because it gave him 
the opportunity to look down on those someones or somethings. She 
couldn’t tell even to herself if that was a cynical view of her little friend or a 
“short” joke. Either thought was inappropriate, but it was so hard for Iris to 
be appropriate with any regularity. In any case, no, Panda could be rude or 
blunt, but he had a heart of gold and if he looked down on anyone, it was 
because they deserved it. 


Trying to navigate the floor strewn with dirty socks, slick glossy magazines 
and various empty bottles, Iris lost her footing. Instead of steadying herself, 
she decided to just plop down and have a rest. Fortunately she landed on an 
ottoman with a cushion covered in reptile skin. She’d been told it was 
genuine sleestak hide, but she immediately recognised it as cheap imitation 
and then instantly wanted it twice as much. 


Equally cheap was the record player that was spinning away in the driver’s 
cab, a ‘harvest gold’ General Electric Wildcat. It was 40 years old when Iris 
bought it in 2011, and that was at least a century ago, as the bus flies. Lindy 
Stevens’ “Pennygold” was whirring away but annoyingly kept skipping 
back to the beginning. 


Racking her brains to figure out what happened to Panda, the 
malfunctioning record suddenly annoyed Iris. She stormed up to the cab 
and stomped her heel down with enough force to make the needle jump. 


Panda’s voice suddenly reverberated from behind. “I’m glad we finally 
stopped listening to The Kittens, but why are you taking Lindy off so 
quickly, woman?” Panda was back and glaring disapprovingly over his 
glasses! “Tell me you’re not putting ‘Ain’t No More Room’ back on. At 
least play the b-side?” 


Iris spun in place. “Crikey, Panda! Where have you been the past twenty 
minutes? The Wildcat’s needle’s been jumping like a... well, like crazy, so 
the next record hasn’t had a chance to plop down yet.” Iris thumped the 
record player again. There was a flash of light and Panda screamed like a 
Northern Soul Singer set on fire, recorded at 33 but played at 45. Then he 
was gone, his glasses clattered on the floor. The tiniest puff of smoke could 
be seen rising from them. Iris gasped. 


With a sinking feeling, Iris moved the little tv-tray the record player was 
resting on. She just remembered the wires she’d pulled out of the dashboard 
when trying to fix the tape-deck. 


Desperate for music, Iris had pulled out the Wildcat as a tape-deck 
replacement. She set it up in a position that strategically covered up the 
unsightly tangle of temporal circuitry until she could deal with the problem 


properly. 


The cords were still exposed, and had been rubbing against the harvest gold 
casing of the Wildcat. The bus’ exterior had been temporally polarised, with 
shifting timezones gliding through the interior. And now Panda had been 
ejected into the Maelstrom ahead of the bus. 


Iris pulled a gear lever, spun the wheel, depressed the cigarette lighter, 
threw the broken tape deck over her shoulder and rubbed the lipstick off her 
teeth. She needed to stay right on Panda’s heels. “Hot pursuit, luvvy! Hot 
pursuit!” 


After walking over twenty city blocks, April finally gave up and hailed 
another cab to her Manhattan destination. 


She settled back into the seat of the taxi and reflected on her first taste of 
New York life. 


She’d met some interesting people who didn’t want to respond to her 
inquiries about how they’d stitched their makeshift tents together. She ran 
her hand over the surface of her worn suitcase. It made her sad seeing 
people living like that, homeless. 


She couldn’t imagine something like that happening where she came from. 
Everyone helped everyone else. If someone needed help branding their 
cattle, or building a new bam, everyone in the community was happy to 
help and get helped in return. Not that there wasn’t the possibility of 
becoming a pariah if you were the one that didn’t help, but April liked to 
think that mutual cooperation came from the heart, not out of obligation. 


As much as she loved Nebraska, she always loved opportunities to travel, 
courtesy of her Uncle Jim. April was only a baby when Uncle Jim left 
Nebraska, but she received regular correspondence from him. He was a 
successful fashion designer and April has always dreamed of following in 
his footsteps. 


April’s parents approved of her mastery of sewing and other arts and crafts, 
which was only proper for a girl her age. They were less approving of the 
lifestyle that Uncle Jim lived. However, they were open minded enough that 
they couldn’t deny April the opportunity to do new and amazing things. 
They’d be even more disapproving if they knew the adventures and 
escapades that April and Uncle Jim found themselves having. The last time 
she’d seen Uncle Jim, they’d unwittingly discovered a diamond smuggling 
ring. The fiends were sewing the gems into the bellies of stuffed bears. 


Just like her trip to London and Paris, her uncle had set up this latest 
opportunity for her: A short internship with a new up-and-coming fashion 
designer. A real New York City fashion designer. She was thrilled beyond 
belief, a feeling offset only by a tangled tension in her stomach. New York 
Fashion Week was at the end of the month! 


Finally she arrived at her destination. The office building was tall beyond 
belief. She hefted her bags, walked straight in to the lobby, marched up to 
the front desk and politely asked “Could please direct me to the fashion 
studios of Mr. Metrofane Panda?” 


Iris realised that her bus must have more crossed-wires than she originally 
estimated. 


Emerging into spacetime, the red London Routemaster plunged straight into 
the Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis Reservoir. Well, it was Central Park, so she 
decided to give herself some credit. 


However, she knew she’d missed the temporal location where Panda 
arrived. She was probably days off, and in a lake to boot! 


With the bus rapidly filling with rancid lake water, and a pair of ducks 
honking angrily at her, Iris acted fast. She primed the engines for a quick 


hop. With the expertise of an old-time phone operator, she pulled the Time- 
plug and the Space-plug out of their slots and reinserted them in opposite 
positions. This set off an ominous alarm in the deep recesses of the vehicle, 
probably somewhere in back under the stairs where they kept the board 
games and the Lite-Brite. 


Iris counted the alarm chimes. She had to time this perfectly. “One ringy- 
dingy.” She waited. 


“Two ringy-dingy! Right!” She quickly reversed the plugs again and found 
herself two minutes in the past but headed in the opposite direction; this 
time away from the lake. 


The only witness to this occurrence viewed the complex event as two buses 
flying out of a golden ball of light, one bus going into the water and 
disappearing, the other bus landing not-so graciously on solid ground. For 
the first time, he understood why people who frequent Central Park seem to 
regularly soil themselves. 


The doors to the bus screeched open and a strange woman came rushing 
out, along with a few cubic yards of water, chased by ducks. The man took 
off his scarf and started whipping the large ugly goose that was attacking 
her head. “OFF! OFF! Get off her, you... you... horrible beast!” 


The woman cried: “That’s not a goose! That’s me hat you bloomin’ 
moron!” 


She faced off with the thin, grey-haired, bespectacled man. 


Resting his chin on his fist for a solid five seconds, he took the time to 
really evaluate her hat. 


He then resumed beating it with his scarf. “OFF! OFF! It’s horrible!” 
“Stop it! What are you, some kind of fashion critic?” 


“Why yes I am! I’m Jim Pistel, former instructor at Deacons School of 
Fashion.” 


She fanned her wet skirt immodestly and mumbled something about not 
usually getting it right on the first guess. Jim gallantly lead her to a nearby 
rock and helped her sit down and catch her breath. 


Jim motioned to the sign on her bus. “May I say you’re certainly taking a 
circuitous route to Putney Common.” He grimaced with distaste when the 
woman lit her cigarette and exhaled, finally relaxing. 


“Sorry chuck, my nerves are a bit rattled. It’s not every day I drive into a 
lake.” She smiled at the strange man. At first she thought he was uptight, 
but she could sense a layer of warm humour underneath his somewhat rigid 
exterior. He had the air of a librarian who had a vibrant wit but rarely 
socialized. 


Jim looked at her over the top of his glasses, his forehead wrinkling heavily. 
“My nerves must be rattled as well. I was deep in thought over a work- 
related dilemma and decided to go on my evening constitutional. Then I had 
some sort of surrealistic vision of your arrival, I felt like I was in a Cubist 
painting.” 


“Surrealism and Cubism are different things, Jim boy.” 


He smiled. “Ah, yes, well I’m a fashion designer, not an art historian.” His 
eyes seemed to focus on her garments for the first time, and like he was 
witnessing another bus accident, he couldn’t look away. “And... what do 
you do?” 


She really liked her new acquaintance, but she was in a bad mood. “I travel. 
I investigate. I shop.” She thought about her lost friend. “I make a royal 
mess of things. Ms. Iris Wildthyme” 


She shook his hand. 


Feeling more casual after the introduction, Jim crossed one leg over the 
other and clasped his fingers around his knee. “That must look awful on a 
business card.” The two of them chuckled lightly, both feeling a little bit 
better about their problems. 


Iris looked around. “If this is Central Park, where’s the zoo then? My 
problem revolves around a certain panda.” 


Jim raised an eyebrow. “It’s funny you should say that...” 


On the top floor, April waited patiently for over an hour to meet with Mr. 
Panda. At first she sat still, eagerly awaiting his appearance. She was afraid 
if she moved quickly that her eye might get poked out by the spiky 
headdress of the model sitting next to her. The clothing she’d witnessed 
since entering the building verged on the avant garde. 


She soon grew bored of waiting and started flipping through fashion 
literature. April loved the look of everything but was worried that her 
personal style would make her a bad fit for the internship. Some of it was so 
outlandish and impractical! 


The receptionist suddenly perked up as a man in a black suit strode into the 
room with various assistants following him. He was wearing a British-style 
bowler hat and had the accent to match. How exotic! From where April was 
sitting, she could only see his back, but she could hear his deep confident 
voice, thundering commands. 


And where is this new assistant?” April’s stomach tightened and she stood. 
The man turned around and she saw that he was carrying a small toy panda. 
“Ah, so you’re the one Jim sent along. Hmm, you don’t look like much to 
be honest.” April was somewhat stung by the comment, and put up a brave 
front, but something was strange. The man’s lips weren’t moving. 


The receptionist saw the confusion on April’s face and motioned from 
behind. She shook her head and pressed her finger against her lips. April 
understood now. This man was an eccentric genius. He spoke through his 
panda and it was something that everyone accommodated. 


April started to tell the man how honoured she was to be selected but that 
voice cut her off. 


“What are you looking at girl? I’m down here, helloooo! Look me in the 
eye when you speak to me. Pay no attention to Russell.” The little stuffed 


animal peered back at the receptionist. 


“Brooke, I know she was recommended by Pistel but don’t you screen these 
people? You know my standards.” 


Brooke handed a copy of April’s resume to Panda who snatched it out of 
her hands. The receptionist pointed at a particular line with a meticulously 
varnished nail that nearly resembled a claw. The little bear muttered to 
himself as he quickly read it. “Ah, oh yes yes yes, I remember now. April 
my dear! You’re going to fit in very nicely here.” 


April smiled, but the devious look in the panda’s eye did nothing to reassure 
her. “Tell me, in your time back on the farm, did you do any work with... 
shall we say ‘natural’ materials?” 


“You mean... cotton, wool, silk?” April struggled to deduce which fabrics 
the strange man meant. “Hemp? Bamboo?” 


“BAMBOO is for eating, little lady. I am talking about luxurious furs and 
brightly colored feathers. Majestic horns and decadent leathers.” 


April took an involuntary step backwards as Russell/Panda came closer to 
her, but caught herself and held her ground. “Of, of course we use all parts 
of the animal on the farm, nothing goes to waste. But I thought such 
materials were frowned upon in the world of fashion, especially when there 
are alternatives. Some faux fabrics...” 


“FAUX FUR IS MURDER.” spat the little bear, holding his paws out so 
dramatically that April half expected to find stigmata. She saw only some 
sort of fake black fur and understood his point. 


Iris came twirling out from behind a beaded curtain in yet another outfit. 
“How about this, Jimmy? You can hardly tell it’s fake. And this hat is 
French!” Jim peeked at Iris between his fingers and cringed yet again. 


“Tris, really, your wardrobe is like a thrift store. This ensemble simply won’t 
do if we’re going to get into the offices of Metrophane Panda. I’m 
concerned. It has to look real. And this... this looks faux. Faux to the max. 


The ultimate faux. As glad as I am that you’ve removed that other 
monstrosity, the replacement hat... it...” 


It’s the kind that you’d find in a second hand store? Is that what you’re 
trying to say? I’ll have you know that a prince gave me this hat!” Iris 
removed the jewels from her earlobes and hung them back on the tacky 
little chandelier that graced the upper level of the bus. 


“Tris, I told you that something strange is going on in the offices of 
Metrophane Panda and I sent my innocent niece in there. Straight into the 
lion’s den.” 


Iris sat next to Jim and put her arm around him. “From what it sounds like, 
Panda isn’t quite himself either. That, or he’s given up on me and has used 
his considerable talents to make his way in the world. Which honestly, just 
doesn’t sound like him.” 


Jim kept trying to straighten Iris’ beret, but gave up on making it 
presentable. “We both have someone we care about in those offices. So you 
need to understand how important it is for us to play the game and gain 
access.” 


“Fine. If it means I’m reunited with my friend Panda, I’1I let you pick the 
outfit.” Iris motioned to the wardrobe. 


Jim was already descending the stairs, waving his credit card. “Good. We’ ll 
have to go shopping. Come on!” Iris stood, almost furious at Jim’s insult. 
After a moment it occurred to Iris that she couldn’t pass up shopping in 
New York City, especially on someone else’s dime! She hurried down the 
stairs, only regretting that someone wasn’t going to be filming a feel-good 
montage of the event. 


April found her team hard to work with. After a few hours she gave up 
trying to make small talk with them. They all seemed to be chatting about 
television shows she’d never seen and periodically throwing out phrases in 
Italian. She was fairly certain none of them actually spoke Italian, but they 
were doing it just to make her feel uncomfortable. 


Speaking of uncomfortable, April couldn’t understand how they could all 
be wearing leathers and fur. Their outfits looked uncomfortably form fitting 
and had to be stiflingly hot under the drafting table lights. They kept telling 
her that they’d get her fitted with her own wardrobe. 


After taking her measurements, they’d finally gone to fetch the garments. 


April thought she would take the opportunity to look around. There was 
something strange going on, she was convinced of it. Walking as quietly as 
possible, she snuck down the hallway peeking in closets and surreptitiously 
reading papers on desks. Nothing sinister. 


The sound of hushed voices set April’s heart racing. People don’t talk ina 
frantic whisper like that unless they’re saying something that they don’t 
want anyone to hear. 


April took a chance and peeked around the comer. She spotted a simply 
stunning woman in all white. Fur and feathers floated around her like an 
angelic halo. She was the most glamorous woman April had ever seen. And 
a moment later, she disappeared through a door labelled “Authorized 
Personnel Only”. At the last second, through the feathers, April spotted her 
Uncle Jim! 


April minced down the hallway that earlier she’d been explicitly forbidden 
to traverse. She listened at the door and could hear the sound of machinery. 
Sewing machines? Then a creaking sound followed by a crash, followed by 
hushed bickering. She could hear the distinctive sound of Uncle Jim’s 
voice. “Iris, I told you to watch out for the Chinese screen!” 


The next voice must have been the voice of the radiant woman. It was much 
more direct and gruff than April expected, and with the most remarkable 
accent. “Sorry luvvy, do you suppose they heard us?” British, April thought, 
but she was hardly an expert. 


April pulled the door open a crack and peeked through the gap. She could 
see the silhouettes of Uncle Jim and this Iris woman hiding behind bolts of 
fabric. Beyond that there was some sort of massive room full of sewing 
machines attended by workers. The workers also seemed to be wearing fur 


and horns like the models she’d seen earlier. Jim spoke. “By some miracle, 
through the sturm und drang of their labours, they didn’t notice your faux 


+) 


pas. 


April’s eyes widened when she realized the figures hard at work weren’t 
people at all. They were little horned rabbits hard at work sewing, like 
pointy-eared elves, with yellow tape measures hanging around their necks. 


Iris was reaching into her muff and pulled out a hip flask. “Those aren’t 
faux paws, Jimmy boy. Those are REAL paws pushing fabric under those 
needles.” She took a swig of liquor, swallowing too quickly and 
unsuccessfully struggled to silence a coughing fit. This finally caught the 
attention of the creatures. 


Beady eyes narrows and ears twitched. The rabbits all started squealing like 
pigs. April hated that noise back on the farm. People think of rabbits as soft, 
inoffensive creatures, when in reality they had sharp claws and released 
high pitched shrieks when threatened. She never liked rabbits and these had 
horns. They were living jackalope! 


The squealing summoned someone from an office in the back. It was that 
man, Russell, carrying the little bear. April’s co-workers followed behind 
him. Iris stood up and yelled. 


“Panda!” The bear showed no signs of recognizing the woman and just 
stared coldly. “Don’t be angry ducky, I came as quickly as I could!” 


The little bear said nothing. His paw raised slowly until it pointed directly 
at Iris. Then he released a chilling squeal that echoed through the room. The 
creatures jumped down from their cushioned seats and started hopping 
inexorably towards the intruders. 


April pulled the door open and hollered. “Uncle Jim! Hurry, I know a way 
out!” Jim and Iris became unstuck from their disbelief and followed April 
down the hallway and out onto a fire escape where the models liked to go to 
smoke. 


The three of them rushed down the rickety iron stairs, which would have 
seemed dangerous at normal speed. Iris’ heels were getting stuck in the 
metal grates, so she took them off and let them fall 10 stories to the alley 
below. She called to April as they ran. “I’ll get those when we get on solid 
ground. You must be April.” 


Jim stopped in his tracks. “How rude of me, I haven’t...” 


April pulled her uncle down the stairs by his tie. “This isn’t the time for 
social niceties, Uncle Jim.” She paused for a moment. “Nice tie.” They 
continued hurrying. “You can introduce us when we’re safe.” 


The squealing jackalope were hot on the trio’s heels and some of them were 
hopping down, catching themselves on electrical wires and tearing awnings. 
They were careful to keep themselves to the shadows. 


True to her promise, upon reaching the ground Iris retrieved her heels, 
quickly slipping them on. “I did the same trick on the leaning tower of Pisa. 
Galileo didn’t think my handbag would fall as quickly as me pumps. Proved 
him wrong. Broke a bottle of Chanel Number 5, though. The horribly strong 
scent soaked us and I haven’t been able to stand the smell since.” 


Jim and April took a moment to hug. Iris took the lead at this moment. “I’m 
Iris Wildthyme, young lady. Let me teach you a thing or two.” She threw 
her feather boa over her shoulder and yelped when she saw several dozen 
jackalope sprout wings and glide down from the fire escapes. Call it 
nervous energy, but April couldn’t stop laughing as she and her uncle 
followed the outrageous woman down the dark alley. 


April was too tired to argue when Iris ushered them into a red double- 
decker bus. She was also too out of breath to ask why there was sucha 
vehicle in New York City. Iris was already setting the bus in motion. “We 
have to get away from here. The creatures aren’t going to let us escape, 
even if it means they risk exposing their presence.” 


Jim collapsed on the chaise and April fell down next to him. “Uncle Jim, 
it’s so good to see you! How did I know I’d find you in trouble?” 


“Me? Usually it’s your investigating nose that gets us into predicaments!” 
The man hugged her close. “Thank goodness we’re safe.” 


Iris yelled back at the duo. “Safe? Are we on the same bus? Look out the 
rear window!” Jim and April could see the horned, winged rabbits soaring 
around the streetlamps like bats as they pursued the lumbering vehicle. Iris 
laid on the speed. 


Jim straightened his glasses. “Iris! They won’t be able to kill us if your 
driving does first! Slow down!” 


“Sorry Jimbob. The time element of my bus is on the blink so it’s up to the 
space element. 


Get ready to witness some fancy driving!” The bus picked up even more 
velocity. 


April could see a jackalope through the rear window, reaching out with 
claws, looking almost weightless, moving in slow motion ever so close to 
scratching the glass. She gasped. “Faster Iris!” 


Jim ran up to the driver’s cab. “Iris! We’re only three blocks from crashing 
into the Empire State Building!” His voice cracked as he pleaded with her. 
“We have to stop!” 


“Nothing doing, chuck. And we’re not crashing into the Empire State 
Building. We’re going to drive up the side of it!” Iris waited for the critical 
moment and pulled a lever. 


April felt herself pushed back against the chaise tightly. To the front of the 
bus she could see Uncle Jim holding onto a strap on one of the bus’ metal 
rails. Through the windscreen the skyscraper stretched into the sky like a 
plank on an art deco pirate ship. To the rear she saw the rapidly retreating 
pavement and clouds of dust where some of the jackalope had smashed into 
the building. Through the dust, some of the creatures still pursued the bus, 
soaring upwards. 


April thought she’d faint as the vehicle reached the top of the building and 
launched itself into the dark empty sky. Iris was laughing like a madwoman. 
No, April was wrong. Not like a madwoman. Iris was a madwoman. 


The lights of New York City slowly became distant. The winged hares gave 
up, retreating one by one, unable to pursue the bus into the cold airless 
vacuum of space. 


A full frozen moon came into view, filling the windscreen, as Iris threw the 
bus into neutral. 


There was a crackle and Iris cursed. “Well, there goes the space element as 
well. We might be up here for a while, kids.” 


April and Jim just stared at each other for a spell, safe and weightless, 
floating like foetuses in the womb. April tried to accept what had just 
happened. “Iris are you saying we’re stuck?” 


“That’s right ducky.” Iris shook out her hip flask and started swallowing 
weightless quivering blobs of gin that were suspended in the air. She glided 
over to a window, pulled aside the curtain and looked out at the stars. 
“We’re caught between the moon and New York City.” 


Jim bumped against the ceiling. “But... that’s crazy!” 


Iris turned back to them. “I know it’s crazy. But it’s true!” She pushed 
herself away from the windows with one finger, and took another gulp of 
anti-gravity liquor. She smiled. “Peanuts are fun this way, too.” 


New York Fashion week: Weeks of preparation were finally coming to 
fruition. The white tents had finally been erected at Bryant Park. 
Metrophane Panda hurried around backstage getting everyone ready for the 
show. This was the critical moment. 


Brooke stood near Russell and checked her clipboard. “Everything is as it 
should be, Panda. 


The psychic amplifier is in place underneath the catwalk. The models have 
been converted and their antlers will be the method by which your mind 
control wave will be broadcast through the media to New York, London, 
Paris, Munich... and beyond!” 


In Russell’s arms, the little bear rubbed his paws together maniacally. He 
stopped rubbing and held out one paw towards Brooke, who squirted hand 
Sanitizer onto it. He continued rubbing his paws together, laughing. 
“Finally, after months of manipulating fashion trends in such a way to give 
my minions the ability to walk the streets unchallenged, it’s time. Project: 
Runway can begin.” 


Brooke flipped through some pages on her clipboard. “I thought we nixed 
that name for copyright reasons. There’s a show called that, and adding a 
colon to ‘Project’ only causes further copyright issues with...” 


“Quiet woman! It doesn’t matter what it’s called in the disgusting tongue of 
humans. It’s what’s on display that matters. To create a fashion trend is to 
capture the imagination and control the minds of the masses! This time 
more than ever! Soon thousands of humans will be wearing my fashions, 
and spreading my influence further and further!” The little bear laughed so 
heartily he seemed unaware that he was tipping backwards. Russell had to 
quickly nab him to keep him from falling to the ground. Brooke frowned. 


Panda cleared his throat. “It was a shame to lose the girl who has such 
expertise in manipulating this type of material. The past few weeks would 
have gone much more easily had she been converted like you and Russell.” 


Brooke was busy lining up the models for the catwalk, making marks on 
her clipboard, but was still listening. “The kits weren’t able to catch them, 
but they never showed up again. The girl was unexpectedly inquisitive. I 
think we can assume that if they did survive, they won’t be troubling us.” 


The little bear’s head nodded. “The best thing about having all this security 
to keep out animal rights protestors; they also have been instructed to keep 
an eye out for those troublemakers.” 


Brooke handed the list to the makeup lady wearing chinchilla and instructed 
her to send the girls out on her cue. She escorted Russell and Panda to the 
catwalk where the new line would be introduced. 


The makeup lady peered over the piece of paper, watching them walk away. 
She ripped it in half and laughed. “Don’t you worry, luvvy. I’ve got 
everything under control.” 


Metrophane Panda was carried out onto the catwalk and around the large 
bonfire that served as the main decorative centrepiece for the fashion show. 
The whole motif of the fashion line was tribal, savage, warrior woman chic. 
The campfire represented a direct line back to prehistory, when furs and 
bones were worn proudly. The audience erupted into mad applause. 


Russell held the microphone and Panda spoke. “Greetings one and all, 
colleagues, industry professionals, representatives of the media, the 
famously gorgeous and the gorgeously famous!” He waited for the applause 
to die down a second time. 


“T’d love to tell you more about my line, but believe me when I say no 
introduction is necessary. You may be shocked at first, but you will all be of 
a like mind once you see what I’ve done. You’ve made a little stuffed bear 
very, very happy.” More applause. He chuckled to himself and left the 
stage. Russell hurried to the alcove where monitors were set up, showing 
the catwalk from every possible angle. 


A furry paw started the music and the show began! 


Sharon Pencils, fashion reviewer, showed no signs of the excitement and 
anticipation she was feeling as the music came up and the first model 
emerged. Camera flashes started immediately, as if the room was filled with 
fireflies. Her sunglasses gave her an air of mystery but served the dual 
function of keeping the bursts of light from burning into her retinas. 


The first outfit was breathtaking! The gaunt model sauntered down the 
catwalk, in a flattering, but somewhat avant garde combination of fur and 
bone. Definitely not politically correct, but the audacity of using such 


materials had definitely caught an industry buzz. The protests had only 
fuelled the publicity. 


Next to emerge from backstage was an ensemble with feathered sleeves and 
a sheer bodice. 


Definitely flattering to the figure, but Sharon wasn’t sure she would wear it 
in public. 


The model made eye contact with Sharon, briefly but deliberately. 
Somehow after that moment of contact Sharon knew she’d definitely wear 
such a thing. She had to have a set of those antlers. And so would everyone 
else. 


The next few models confused Sharon. The outfits were less appealing, and 
surely that couldn’t be real leopard fur. That is simply a move too far. Zebra 
opera gloves? It couldn’t be, thought Sharon. That’s not... it’s... no, not 
Dalmatian! 


The crowd gasped and started to boo. Sharon also snapped out of her trance. 
She felt very angry, not just about the Dalmatian and zebra, but also the 
deer antlers and the other fur. This was wholly inappropriate. Morally 
wrong, but also just plain tatty and tacky. And this final model had seen 
better days. Glamorous, pretty, but far too old as models go. And she’d just 
stopped at the end of the runway, holding her pose as the cameras flashed 
endlessly. 


April and Jim sat in the audience and waved at Iris, who pulled down her 
sunglasses and winked at them. Suddenly there was a roar from backstage. 
The remaining models that hadn’t yet reached backstage dropped their 
facade of cool and jogged worriedly past the campfire, back into the 
darkness of the changing rooms. 


The rumbling seemed to shake the city, and pressure built up in Jim’s ear 
drums. The audience around him and April seemed to fall into a comatose 
state. 


Iris held her position at the end of the catwalk, but turned around to face the 
leader of her foes. Metrophane Panda. April could see Russell and Panda as 
a silhouette in front of the flames. The black outline of Russell’s antlers 
against a backdrop of red hot air gave him a demonic appearance. They 
took one step forward, and Panda’s head emerged into a spotlight. 


His head cocked, slowly, curiously. He showed no emotion. Russell 
remained in the shadows and his eyes glowed red. 


Iris stared back defiantly. “Why are you doing this? People don’t deserve to 
be controlled. 


And these animals don’t deserve to be slaughtered.” 


A new voice, deep and rumbling like tectonic plates sliding together, filled 
the room. “The Jackalope are not happy with their dominion over the moon. 
We were banished there long ago and have envied our warm cousin since.” 


Iris shifted in place, masterfully balancing in her high heels. She was in 
control of all the attention being placed on her and knew how to manipulate 
it. “I just spent some time observing the moon while fixing my bus. It 
doesn’t seem so bad.” 


Russell smiled, each tooth glowing like a smouldering, red-hot rivet. “Oh 
yes, I heard about the old cow who tried to jump over it. You failed and 
you’ll fail now.” Suddenly Russell and Panda squealed and charged towards 
Iris who responded by rushing straight at them. 


Just as the two figures were about to meet, April killed the lights via the 
fuse box as Iris had instructed her. When the lights came up again a few 
seconds later, Russell was now in Iris’ 


former position at the end of the catwalk, and Iris was standing near the 
campfire. Holding Panda. Russell snarled. 


“You might have him, but I will not release him from my grip. He and I are 
avatars of the Jackalope, altered to help them invade. Me for my business 
acumen and he for his knowledge of the fine arts.” 


Iris looked at the little bear in her arms. “I wish I had him back. I wish I 
could go back in time and prevent him from being lost. This was my fault. 
But I know there’s only one way to end this.” 


With the simplest of motions, Iris tossed the little white and black bear into 
the fire and watched as the flame ate away at the fabric. The little orange 
ribbon that served as an ascot burned up like the fuse on a bomb. The 
stuffing, now exposed, turned black and crumpled in on itself. 


Russell bellowed angrily. A tear ran down Iris’ cheek. “That wasn’t Panda. 
He’s rude and opinionated. He’s bossy and blunt. But he has a heart of gold 
and he’d never stand for these fashions or the enslavement of people. And 
even when brainwashed, he’d definitely never, ever, call himself a little 
stuffed bear. He’s still lost out there somewhere. And I’ Il find him.” 


Russell staggered towards Iris, confused. He staggered and stared into the 
distance, as if observing something far away. “He’s... he’s awake. He’s 
meddling!” Iris took a step back from Russell who was now burning 
brighter than the campfire. Certain that Russell was unaware of his 
surroundings, Iris moved away from him and hurried up into the seats 
where April and Jim were huddled together, frightened. 


“The equipment! He doesn’t know what he’s doing! I’m burning!” 


Iris pulled Jim and April further back and into the coat check room area. “I 
think Panda’s awake and he’s where the avatar technology is being kept. 
He’s shutting down the system! Get down, he’s about to blow!” 


Russell screamed at the sleeping audience. He could feel the disapproval of 
the Jackalope pressing down in his mind. Flames burned in his skull. No 
signals were being transmitted and no minds were being converted. All 
progress made had just been destroyed by horribly dressed woman, an 
interfering little girl seamstress and her gay uncle. The fury of the angry 
horned hares focused themselves on Russell, ready to burn him in hell. 


Russell opened his eyes and discovered he was back in his apartment. He 
felt sweaty and achy. Panda, the real Panda, was standing on his chest, 
holding what looked like a complicated pair of headphones in his paw. “The 


Fashion world is fickle, Russell. One day you are in a collective hive-mind, 
the next day... you’re out.” 


April and her Uncle Jim stood listening to the end of Panda’s low-key live 
DJ set. They had to keep patiently shuffling out of the way of all the people 
looking through cds and records. The final songs were something from 
Raymond Scott’s “The Secret Seven” and the Magnetic Fields “Save a 
Secret for the Moon”. Panda was in a surprisingly good mood and chuckled 
at the obscure meaning of his selections. “Thank you audience, and thank 
you to Other Music for hosting me.” 


They clapped politely and slipped outside to talk to Iris. She was talking on 
a payphone, smoking. When she noticed them coming closer, she wrapped 
up her conversation. “...alright Liza, maybe next time I’m in town. My love 
to Tomato.” She hung up. 


“Sorry Iris, I didn’t mean to interrupt your conversation.” 


“Oh don’t worry luvvy, it was just an old schoolmate.” Iris put her arm 
around April and waved Jim over. “So where are you two off to now? Back 
to Nebraska? Bombay? American Samoa?” 


April smiled. She really liked Iris. “Well, it’s a bit of a let-down after going 
into outer space, but Uncle Jim found me a design opportunity down south. 
Mexico, actually.” Iris raised her eyebrows in surprise, but it was hard to 
see them under her hat. “And it’s a bit of a challenge. 


It seems an eccentric benefactor has commissioned me to design him 118 
different outfits.” 


Iris looked at April’s letter and let out a hoot. “It’s 2011, but I might be able 
to give you some tips on tailoring this one, luvvy. Hang on... These 
measurements are wrong. Much too thin and about a foot too short! And 
that inseam can’t be right...” Iris frowned, suddenly in a bad mood. 


“Sorry, I can’t help, can’t possibly be the same man.” 


April shrugged. “Well, hopefully this time Uncle Jim will be able to arrive 
at the same time as me so | don’t get into any trouble.” 


Cheerful again, Iris interlocked her elbows with both of them as they 
walked. Jim’s vision was blocked by feathers. “Iris, what did I tell you 
about that hat?” 


Panda was calling from the window of the bus which was parked quite 
illegally in front of the store. “For goodness sake’s woman, my records are 
loaded up! It’s time to go!” 


Iris planted a kiss on the cheeks of her new friends and jumped into the bus. 
April thought of something as she waved goodbye to the strange duo. “I 
wonder if the bus is completely repaired, Uncle Jim. Getting back down 
from orbit was pretty scary. Do you think she’s fixed everything?” 


Jim opened his mouth to speak but whatever he said was drowned out by 
the sound of Iris gunning the engine, and the bus’ tyres squealing around 
the corner. Jim noted to himself that she was headed up Broadway in the 
general direction of the Chrysler Building. 
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